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Charles A. Clinton, Esq. : 

Mt Dear Sir — I now present yon with this yolume of your 
father^s writings, containing, also, a brief Memoir of him, and a 
short sketch of the Family of Clinton. I regret that I haye not 
the time and the talent to prepare such a life of De Witt Clin- 
ton as is required, and which is due to his great abilities and 
distinguished public services. There are many reasons why such 
a work would be to me a labor of loye. During the long public 
careers of George Clinton and of De Witt Clinton, my grand- 
father and my father were their unwayering personal and poli- 
tical friends. The active agency of Gov. George Clinton was 
greatly instrumental in procuring the release of my grandmother 
and her children from Indian captirity daring the war of the 
revolution. It is a source of gratification to me, that we, of the 
third generation, have for many years been on terms of personal 
friendship. The lives of George and De Witt Cunton are 
yet to be written. The hand of time has already removed much 
of the ru^ed surface formed by the party politics of their day. 
The foundation is ready, and the materials are at hand, and the 
pen of the faithful and impartial biographer will yet rear noble 
monuments to their memory. 

I am, very truly, your friend, 

WILLIAM W. CAMPBELL. 
New Yarkj March 30, 1849. 



New York, March 31, 1849. 
Mt Dkae Sib — 

I okeerfiilly coiiBQnt to the publiGati<m of the writings of mj 
fiidier, eontained in the present volame. It is probable that the 
public may feel sufficient interest in them to justify the issue of 
other Yolumes — ^in which eyent I will furnish all the facilities in 
my power. I think it preferable to supply the materials for his 
biography, to undertaking the work myself, as I might be liable 
to the imputation of partiality ; and when the ties of consan- 
guinity are so yery close, the charge would generaUy seem to be 
justified. 

fai our last conyersation, you made seyeral inquiries, which I 
now answer as concisely as possible. In reference to the papers 
of my relatiye, doY, Georob Clinton, I will merely obscrye that 
it was my &ther's intention to haye written his biography, but 
he was unable to procure the materials for the purpose, as the 
legal representatlye of his uncle considered them too yaluable 
to be parted with. This is to be regretted, •as Goy. George 
Clinton was not only a prominent soldier during the Reyolu- 
tkmary War, but occupied distinguished offices in ciyil life for 
many years. His papers, I understand, are yoluminous, but haye 
neyer been accessible to my fiither or myself. 

There haye been seyeral biographical sketches of my fiither, 
but only two that haye any pretension to the character of a bio- 
graphy. One, an elaborate and well-written Memoir by tbat 
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eminent physioiany Dr. David Hondi, tlid a. mall Yohnne writ* 
ten by mj friend, Profeisor Renwick, <rf Gol«Bib» College, for 
the use of the Common Sohods of thia State. The latter ia 
necessarily Tory brief and imperfect, bat as fiur as it goea ia onb^ 
itable to the author* 

Yon ask which is the best portraiture of my fitther ? There 
have been sereraL One by Col. Trumbull ; a foil length, by 
Catlin ; one by Jartis ; and others by distiiigiiished artists. I 
must not omit to mention an admirable miniatare by RogerSi 
which was painted seyeral years before his death. His friends, 
however, have adopted Ingham's portrait as the most fidthfol. 
It is certainly a very strong resemblance, although the eiprea- 
sbn ia somewhat stem. The origiiial is in the possession of Mr. 
Philip Hone, of this city. There have been three copies of it*^ 
one by Mr. Ingham, and two by that accomplished artist, the 
late Mr. Henry Inman. There have been several basts, one of 
which is in the Governor's Room in the City Hall, an admi* 
rable work of art, bat an imperfect resemblance. One has re- 
cently been made for a gentleman of thia city by Lannita & 
Fraxee ; bat the best is probably by Coffee. The original me- 
dallion was engraved for Dr. Hosack's Memoir. There was, 
also, a cast taken daring his life by Browerre, at least one copy 
of which remains. 

The Address before the Alamni of Colambia College, contained 
in this volume, is now printed for the first time. You will ob- 
serve by the manuscript that it is written eurrenie calamoj and 
was not even transcribed. It is a rough draft without revision 
or emendation. I had some doubt* in reference to the pub- 
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lioation of ike Canal Jonnial ; but upon the whole thought it 
sufficiently corioos to justify me in giving it to the public. It 
is written in the careless and fiimiliar manner which usually 
characterises a diary. It is curious, as presenting a picture of 
Western New York, in ISIO ; and will probably be interesting 
to the inhabitants of the particular localities described. The 
contrast between the almost western wilderness of New York in 
1810, and the western garden of New York in 1849, is a strik- 
ing commentary on the utility of the system of Internal Improve- 
ments, which this State has so successfully adopted. Probably 
there is no district of country in the whole United States which 
presents so plearing a picture of prosperity and happiness, ac- 
complished by the sagacity of the few and the enterprise and 
intelligence of the whole community. 

Having thus briefly responded to all your inquiries, 1 cannot 
conclude without assuring you of my esteem and friendship. 

CHARLES A. CLINTON. 

WilliXm W. Campbell, Esq. 



^ CliEtnn. 



SKETCH OF THE CLINTON FAMILY. 
CoL C^arln Clintoo. 

The name of Clinton has been prominent for the last 
hundred years, both in the colonial and state history of 
New- York. For nearly forty years of that period, indi- 
viduals of that name have held the high and responsible 
trust of governor, besides filling many other offices of a 
military, legislative, and judicial character. The different 
branches of the family were originally from England. 
The first of the name who was distinguished here was the 
colonial governor, George Clinton, who was the youngest 
son of Francis, sixth Earl of Lincoln, and who was gov* 
ernor of the province of New York from 1743 to 1768. 
He returned to England, and was afterwards appointed 
governor of Greenwich Hospital. He was the father of 
Sir Henry Clinton, who was in command of the English 
army during a part of the revolution. 

William Clinton, the ancestor of De Witt Clinton, was 
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an adherent to the cause of royalty in the civil wars of 
England, and an officer in the army of Charles L After 
the death of that monarch he went to the continent, where 
he remained a long time in exile. He afterwards passed 
over to Scotland, where he married a lady of the family 
of Kennedy. From Scotland he removed to Ireland, 
where he died, leaving one son. This son, James Clinton, 
on arriving at manhood, made an unsuccessful efibrt to 
recover his patrimonial estates in England. While in 
England he married a Miss Smith, a daughter of a captain 
in the army of Cromwell, and with his wife returned and 
settled in Ireland. 

Charles Clinton, the son of this marriage, and the 
grandfather of Dfi Wftt Clinton, was bom in the county 
of Longford, in Ireland, in 1690. In 1729 he determined to 
emigrate to America. Being a man of influence, he ipre- 
vailed upon a large number of his neighbors and friends 
to remove with him. He sailed from Dublin in a vessel 
called the George and Anne, in May, 1729, and by a re- 
ceipt preserved amcmg his papers, it seems that he paid 
for the passages of ninety-four persons. 

They were unfortunate in the selection of a vessel. 
The ci^tain was a violent and unin*incipled villain. They 
were poorly supplied with stores, and the voyage proving 
long, they suffered from disease and famine. A large 
number of passengers died, including a son and daughter 
of Mr. Clinton. They were finally landed upon the coast 
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of Massachasetts. The captain refused to go to New 
York, or to Pennsylvania, though the latter was his on- 
l^nal place of destination. Charles CKnton remained in 
Massachusetts until 1731, when he removed to the pro- 
vince of New York, and settled at a place called Little 
Britain, in a region designated as the precincts of the 
Highlands, afterwards a part of Ulster, and now a part of 
Orange county. Though within a few miles of the Hud- 
son River, and within sixty or^seventy miles of the city 
of New York, the residence of Mr. Clinton was <m the 
frontier of civilization. The virgin wilderness was around 
him. In the language of some of the inhabitants of 
Ulster county after this period, in a petition to the Colonial 
Legislature asking for protection, they say that they are 
bounded on the west by the desert — ^a desert where, in- 
stead of the roaming Arab, the wild Indian erected hii 
cabin, and "made his home and his grave/' The inhabit*. 
ants of that district were compelled to fortify their houses 
in order to guard against inroads of the savages. In the 
subsequent Indian and French wars Chwrles Clinton took 
an active and efficient part. In 1758 we find him in 
c(Mnmand of a regiment of provincial troops, stationed in 
the valley of the Mohawk, and in the summer of that 
year he joined the main army under General Bradstreet, 
on his vf ay to Canada, and was present with him at the 
capture of Fort Frontenac. Colonel Charles Clinton was 
a good mathematical wholar, and frequently acted as 
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surveyor of lands; an employment of considerable import- 
ance and emolument in a new country. He was also a 
judge of the court of (common Pleas of Ulster county. 
He sustained a pure and elevated character, was neat in 
his person and dignified in his manners, and exerted a 
great influence in the district of country where he lived. 

In a letter to his son James, who was in the army, dated 
June, 1759, he says : " My advice to you is, to be diligent 
in your duty to God, your king and country, and avoid 
bad company as much as in your province lies ; forbear 
learning habits of vice, for they grow too easily upon men 
in a public station, and are not easily broke off. Profane 
habits make men contemptible and mean. That God 
may grant you grace to live in his fear, and to discharge 
your duty with a good conscience, is the sincere desire of 
your affectionate father, Charles Clinton." Among his 
papers, carefully preserved and written upon parchment, is 
the following certificate. It was his Christian passport, 
which he carried with him when he embarked for the New 
World: 

'* Whereas the bearer, Mr. Charles Clinton, and his wife 
Elizabeth, lived within the bounds of this Protestant dissenting 
congregation from their infancy, and now design for America ; 
this is to certify, that all along they behaved themselves soberly 
and inoffensively! and are fit to be received into any Christian 
congregation where Providence may cast their lot. Also, that 
said Charles Clinton was a member of our session, and discharged 
the office of ruling elder very acceptably ; this, with advice of 
session, given at Corbay, in the county of Longford, Ireknd. 

" Joseph Bond, Minister." 
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I need scarcely add that Charles Clinton took an active 
part in the promotion of the cause of religion and good 
morals. He sometimes also courted the muses, and in the 
Commonplace-Book of De Witt Clinton, the following 
lines were preserved : 

LINES 
Written by my grandfather Chableb Clinton, and spoken over the 
grave of a dear departed sister^ who had often nursed and taken 
care of him in his younger days. 

" Oh canst thou know, thou dear departed shade, 
The mighty sorrows that my soul mvade ; 
Whilst o^er thy mouldering frame I mourning stand, 
And view thy grave far from thy native land ? 
With thee my tender years were early trained. 
Oft have thy friendly arms my weight sustained ; 
And when with childish fears or pains oppressed, 
You with soft music lull'd my soul to rest.*^ 

He concludes his last Will, made in 1771, and a short 
time before his decease, with the following directions : 

" It is my will I be buried in the grave-yard on my own 
farm, beside my daughter Catharine ; and it is my will, 
the said grave-yard be made four rods square, and open 
free road to it at all times when it shall be necessary ; and 
I nominate and appoint my said three sons, Charles, 
James, and George, executors of this my last will, to see 
the same executed accordingly ; and I order that my said 
executors procure a suitable stone to lay over my grave, 
whereon I would have the time of my death, my age, and 
coat of arms cut. I hope they will indulge me in this last 
p:ec3 of vanity." 
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He died on the 19th of November, 1773, at his own 
residence, in the 83d year of his age, and in the full view 
of that revolution in which his sons were to act such dis- 
tinguished parts. In his last moments he conjured them 
to stand by the liberties of America. 

His wife, Elizabeth Denniston, to whom he was married 
in Ireland, was an accomplished and intdligent woman. 
She appears to have been well acquainted with the mili- 
tary operations of the times, and to have shared largely in 
the patriotic ardor of her husband and her sons. She died 
at the residence of her son James, on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1779, in the 75th year of her age. 

They left four sons : Alexander, Charles, James, and 
George. The two former were physicians of considerable 
eminence. Charles was a surgeon in the British navy at 
the capture of the Havana. George Clinton was the 
youngest son : he was a soldier and a statesman. He was 
engaged in the French war and in the Revolution ; he was 
a member of the Provincial Assembly just before the Re- 
volution, and in that body was a fearless advocate of his 
country's liberty. He was the first governor of the State 
of New York, and for twenty-one years was continued in 
that high and responsible office, and exerted, perhaps, a 
larger influence than any other man over the then future 
destinies of the Empire State. He closed his eventful life 
while filling the chair of Vice-Presidpnt of the United 
States. 



James Cliiyton, the third son, and the father of Ds Wrrr 
Clinton, was bom on the 9th of August, 1736, at the family 
residence in Little Britain. It has truly been said of him, 
that he was a warrior from his youth upward. Bom upon 
the frontiers, with a hardy and vigorous constitution, and 
accustomed to alarms and Indian incursions, he became in 
early life attached to the profession of arms. As early as 
1757, he received an ensign's commission, and in the fol* 
lowing year he was commissioned first lieutenant by James 
Delancey, lieutenant-governor of the then province of 
New York, and empowered to enlist troops; and in 1759, 
being then twenty-three years of age, he attained the rank 
of captain in the provincial army. In 1758, a considerable 
army, under General Bradstreet, passed up the Mohawk 
valley, and thence to Lake Ontario, and by a well-directed 
attack, captured Fort Frontenac from the French. Colonel 
Charies Clinton was at this time in command of Fort 
Herkimer, near the German Flats, in the Mohawk valley ; 
and as before mentioned, joined General Bradstreet with 
his regiment. James Clinton vCas also in this expedition, 
and commanded a company ; his brother Geoi^ being 
lieutenant. At the attack upon Fort Frontenac, he ex- 
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hibited an intrepidity of character which gained him great 
credit. He and his brother were instrumental in cap* 
turing one of the French vessels. The capture of this fort 
was one of the brilliant exploits of the French war. 

Colonel Charles Clinton states in his journal, that *' the 
destruction of this place (meaning Fort Frontenac,) and 
of the shipping, artillery, and stores, is one of the greatest 
blows the French have met with in America, considering 
the consequences of it, as it was the store out of which all 
the forts to the southward were supplied ; and the shipping 
destroyed there, they employed in that service." The 
expedition was conducted with secrecy, and the French 
were taken unprepared. The fort contained but a small 
garrison, and was carried the second day after the com- 
mencement of the siege. Similar expeditions were com- 
mon in that war. Armies plunged into the wilderness 
and forced their way up streams and over morasses with 
great laibor and difficulty. The province of New York 
was the principal battle-ground. Fortresses were erected 
on the whole then northern frontier, extending from Lake 
George through the valley of the Mohawk, and along the 
shores of Lake Ontario to the vicinity of the great cata- 
ract itself. The Englishman and the Anglo-American 
fought side by side against France and her dependencies, 
and it seemed at times as if the fate of nations three thou- 
sand miles removed was to be decided by the hot con- 
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tests of their armies amid the green forests of this western 
world. 

From 1758 to 1768, James Clinton continued in the 
provincial army ; now stationed upon the frontier posts, 
engaged in the border skirmishes, and now enlisting new 
recruits under orders from the colonial governors, Sir 
Charles Handy, James Delancey« and Cadwallader Colden. 
In the latter year, 1763, he raised and commanded a corps 
of two hundred men, who were designated as guards of 
the frontier. He continued in the army until the close of 
the French war, and seems to have enjoyed, in a large 
degree, the confidence of the government and of his fellow 
soldiers. ,^-» 

After the close of the war he retired to his farm at Lit- 
tle Britain, and married Mary De Witt, a daughter of 
Egbert De Witt, a young lady of great respectability, 
whose ancestors were from Holland. He had four sons 
by this marriage ; Alexander, who was private secretary 
to his uncle George ; Charles, who was a lawyer in Orange 
county ; De Witt, the third son, born in March, 1769 ; 
and George, who was also a lawyer and a member of 
Congress — all of whom are now deceased. 

James Clinton, however, in time of peace, could not en- 
tirely forget the military life. He entered with zeal into 
the militia organization, and was a lieutenant colonel of a 
regiment in Orange county. At the commencement of 
the Revolutionary War he entered warmly into the conti- 
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nental service. His brother Greoi^e had been for maay 
years a representative in the Colonial Assembly from ]|i» 
native county, and bad from the first advocated bm coon- 
try's cause with that fearlessness and eneiigy of character 
for which he was distinguished. 

The two brothers were not unmindfid of the dying in* 
junctions of their father, and, hand in hand, at the first 
moment of outbreak, they entered the arena and joined 
their pledges of faith and svippori to the colonial cause. 

In 1775, James Clinton was appointed Colonel of the 
third regiment of New York troops, raised by the order 
of the Continental Congress ; and in 1776, he was jn-omo- 
ted to the rank of brigadier-general. In the summer of 
this year he was employed in the expedition against Cana- 
da, under Gen. Montgomery, and was before the walls of 
Quebec at the time of the fall of that brave and gallant 
general In the summer of 1777, that gloomy period 
when almost the whole force of the British armies in 
America was concentrated upon the State of New York, 
Gen. Clinton was stationed at Fort Montgomery, upon 
the Hudson River, and together with his brother the go- 
vernor, made a firm though unsuccessful resistance to the 
advance of the enemy, under Sir Henry Clinton. 

During the greater part of 1778, Gen. CKnton was sta- 
tioned at West Point, and for a portion of that year was 
engaged in throwing a chain across the Hudson to pre- 
vent the ascent of the river by the enemy's ships. The 
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sommer of that year has been rendered memorabie upon 
the then frontiers, hy reason of the massacres of Wyoming 
and Cherry Valley, iroder armies of Indians and Tories, 
led on by the Butlers and Brant On the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1778, and just after the massacre at Cherry Valley, 
which occurred on the 11th of that month, Gen. Wash- 
ington wrote to Gen. Hand, acknowledging the receipt of 
his letter containing the information of the destruction of 
that place, and adds, <* It is in the highest degree distress- 
ing to have our frontiers so continually harrassed by this 
collection of banditti under Brant and Butler." He then 
inquires whether offensive operations could not be carried 
on against them at that season of the year, and if not then, 
when and how. This letter was probably referred to 
Gen. Clinton, as it has been preserved among his papers ; 
and it contains the first intimation which I have seen of 
that expedition against the Six Nations in the following 
year, known as SuUivan^s expedition, in which Gen. Clio- 
ton was called to a;ct a distinguished part. 

It was determined to " carry the war into Africa.'' In 
other words, it was resolved to overrun the whole Indian 
country, and thus, if possible, put an end to the constant 
and harassing inrqads of the enemy upon the frontier 
settlements. For this purpose extensive preparations 
were made, i^nd after some difficulty in obtaining a com- 
mander, the expedition was intrusted to Gen. Sullivan. It 
was decided that the army should move early \n the Spring 
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of 1779. Gen. Sullivan was to cross to Easton, in Penn- 
sylvania, and into the valley of the Susquehanna, while 
Gen. Clinton was to pass up the Mohawk Valley, and 
either unite with Sullivan in the Indian country, or else 
cross over from the Mohawk River to Lake Otsego, and 
proceed thence down the eastern branch of the Susque- 
hanna. The latter route was finally determined upon, 
though Gen. Washington preferred the former, as did Gen. 
Clinton. The latter gave as his reasons that the army 
could move up the Mohawk Valley and enter the Indian 
country with more ease and less delay, and that a move- 
ment in that direction would be more decisive and fatal 
to the Indians. The whole expedition was, however, 
under the control of Gen. Sullivan, who preferred the 
other route, and it was adopted. 

On the 1st of June, 1779, Gen. Clinton's detachment, 
consisting of about two thousand troops, moved from 
Albany and proceeded up the Mohawk Valley as far as 
Canajoharie. Here they pitched their camp, and with 
great labor carried over their boats and stores to the head 
of Lake Otsego — a distance of nearly twenty miles. 

On the 1st of July, Gen. Clinton broke up his camp at 
Canajoharie, and crossed over to Lake Otsego, where his 
boats and stores had previously been carried, and, launch- 
ing his boats, passed down to the outlet, and s^ain en- 
camped upon the spot where now is built the beautiful 
village of Cooperstown, the Templeton of the Pioneers. 
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Two hundred and eight batteaux, and a lai^ amount of 
provisions and military stores, had been carried across from 
the Mohawk River. Here, under date of 13th of July, 
Gen. Clinton writes to Mrs. Clinton, saying that she pro- 
bably expects that the army is in the midst of the Indian 
country, but that he is still waiting orders to move ; that 
he is impatient for them, but that his situation is by no 
means unpleasant ; that he can catch perch in the lake 
and trout in the streams, and hunt the deer upon the 
mountains. 

On the 22d of August, this division arrived at Tioga, 
and joined the main army under Gen. Sullivan. 

On the 26th of August, the whole army moved from 
Tioga up the river of that name, and on the 29th fell in 
with the enemy at Newtown. Here a spirited engagement 
took place, in which the enemy was routed. When it was 
first announced that an army was marching into their 
country, the Indians lai^hed at their supposed folly, be- 
lieving it impossible for a regular army to traverse the 
wilderness and driv^ them from their fastnesses. 

On the 14th of September the army arrived at the Ge- 
nesee River, and the rich alluvial bottom lands which 
now constitute the garden of this State had even then 
been extensively cultivated by the Indians. Scarcely a 
tree was to be seen over the whole extent. Modern cu- 
riosity and enterprise had not then rendered familiar the 
mighty valleys and prairies of the West, and officers and 
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soldiers gazed alike with surprise aad admiration upon the 
rich prospect before them. The army, as it emerged from 
the woods, and as company after company filed off and 
formed upon the pldn, presented an animating and impos- 
ing spectacle. 

The whole country of the Onondagas, the Cayugas, and 
Senecas was overrun by this expedition. 

In the early part of 1780, the year following the expedi- 
tion against the Six Nations, Gen. Clinton was stationed 
upon the Hudson Hiver. In October of that year, and 
after the discovery of the treason of Arnold, Gen. Wash- 
ington wrote to Gen. Clinton, then at West Point, asi fol- 
lows : *' As it is necessary there should be an officer in 
whom the State has confidence, to take the general direc- 
tion of affairs at Albany and on the frontier, I have fixed 
upon you for this purpose, and request you will proceed 
to Albany without delay, and assume the command. You 
will be particularly attentive to the post at Fort Schuyler, 
and do everything in your power to have it supplied with 
a good stock of provisions and store*, and you will take 
every other precaution the means at your command will 
permit for the security of the frontier, giving the most 
early advice of any incursions of the enemy." 

Gen. Clinton repairedto Albany, and took the direction 
of affairs in the northern department, according to the in- 
structions of the Commander-in-chief. That post had 
been one of great responsibility during the whole of the 
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war, and at the time of Gen. Clinton's appointment it had 
not lost its importance. 

He continued at Albany until August, 1781, when he 
embarked the troops immediately under his command, for 
the purpose of joining the Commander-in-chief, and was 
succeeded in the command of the northern army by Gen. 
Stark. 

In the winter or spring of 1762 some promotions were 
made by the Continental Congress, by which a junior offi- 
cer took precedence ovet Gen. Clinton. The reteran 
soldier could not brook what he deemed a great injury. 
He solicited and obtained leave to withdraw from the 
active duties of the camp. In a letter dated April 10th, 
1782, Gen. Clinton says : 

"•At an early period of the war I entered into the ser- 
vice of my country, and I have continued in it during all 
the vicissitudes of fortune, and am conscious that I have 
exerted my best endeavor to serve it with fidelity. I have 
never sought emolument or promotion ; and as the differ- 
ent commands I have held were unsolicited, I might have 
reasonably expected, if my services were no longer want- 
ed, to have been indulged at least with a decent dismis- 
sion." 

He did not retire from the army entirely, but joined 
again the Commander-in-chief, and was present at the 
evacuation of New York, where he took leave of Gen. 
Washington, and retired to his farm at Little Britain. 
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The war was happily terminated, and peace again reigned 
along the borders. 

Gen. James Clinton was afterwards called to fill several 
important stations. He was a member of the Convention 
called to ratify the Constitution of the United States, he 
was elected a member of the State Senate, a member of 
the Convention to revise the Constitution of New York, 
and was appointed a Commissioner to run the boundary 
line between New York and Pennsylvania. 

With the exceptions above mentioned, the residue of 
Gen. Clinton's life, after the war, was spent in peaceful 
retirement upon his estate at Little Britain. 

He died at his residence in 1812, just at the commence- 
ment of another war. He had seen his country under all 
the vicissitudes of good and evil fortune. 

The pen of his illustrious son has recorded his epitaph, 
and thus beautifully sums up his character : 

" His life was principally devoted to the military service 
of his country, and he had filled, with fidelity and honor, 
several distinguished civil offices. 

" He was an officer in the revolutionary war and the 
war preceding, and at the close of the former was a ma- 
jor-general in the army of the United States. He was a 
good man and a sincere patriot ; performing in the most 
exemplary manner all the duties of life, and he died as he 
had lived, without fear and without reproach." 
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Db Witt Clinton, the third son of Gen. James Clinton, 
was bom on the 2d of March, 1769, at the family resi- 
dence, in Little Britain, in the county of Orange. His 
early education was conducted at the grammar-school of 
his native town, and he was afterwards sent to the acade* 
my at Kingston. Education was almost lost sight of dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, and at that period the academy 
at Kingston was the only seminary in the State ; here, 
all the young men desirous of a classical education resort- 
ed. In the spring of 1784, he entered the junior class of 
Columbia College ; his address to the alumni of that in- 
stitution, which will be found in this volume, and which 
was his last literary eflbrt, contains a graphic description 
of the college edifice as it appeared at the close of the war, 
with sketches of its early professors, and an account of his 
own introduction as the first student after its revival — when 
the name of King's College was discarded, and that of Co- 
lumbia substituted. While in college, he commenced that 
practice of reading with his pen in his hand, which he 
continued down to the close of his life. During his first 
collegiate year, his common-place book shows that he read 
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and made extracts from nearly one hundred different 
works. He was graduated in 1786, at the head of his 
class, and soon after commenced the study of the law 
with Samuel Jones, then an eminent lawyer in the city 
of New York. He was pursuing his legal studies when 
the Convention assembled, which gave to us as a rule, and 
to the world as a model, the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The publications of the members of that Convention, 
in favor of the Constitution, did not escape the attention 
of the young student. 

The first Constitution of the State of New York ema- 
nated from a Ccmvention which sat a portion of the time 
with arms in their hands ; and, driven from place to place 
during a dark and stormy period of tfie revolution, closed 
its labors in the spring of 1777, at Kingston, in the county 
of Ulster. On the 17th day of June, 1788, another Con- 
vention assembled at Poughkeepsie, in the county of 
Duchess, for the purpose of considering and ratifying the 
Constitution of the United States. This Convention em- 
braced almost all the distinguished men of the State, and 
the mention c^ whose names can hardly fail to awaken 
emotions of pride in the bosom of every New Ywker, 
Prom the city of New York, the delegates were John Jay, 
Alexander Hamilton, Robert R. Livingston, Richard Mor- 
ris, and James Duane ; and they were all in favor of the 
adoption of the Constitution. From Albany, CoL Peter 
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Gansevoort, John Lansing, Jr., Robert Yates, and others, 
with Melancthon Smith from the county of Duchess, Gen. 
James Clinton from Orange, and Gov. George Clinton 
from Ulster, were opposed to an unconditional adoption ) 
and a majority of the members, when elected, entertained 
similar views with the latter gentlemen. From the com* 
mencement of the session of this Convention to its close, 
during a period of six weeks, the debates were able, earn- 
est, and instructive. Gov. Clinton was chosen to preside 
over its deliberations, 

Hamilton, Livingston, and Jay advocated the adoption 
of the Constitution with ardor and eloquence, and they 
enriched their discourses with the learning of ancient and 
modern times. 

Though a considerable majority of the Convention was 
elected in opposition, and though Gov. Clinton was num- 
bered with that majority, and to the last refused to yield 
his assent, yet, when the vote was finally taken, a majority 
of the Convention voted for the adoption of the Constitu- 
tution ; and New York, on the 26th day of July, 1788, 
entered into the Union of the States. Among the numer- 
ous citizens assembled at this most interesting and impor- 
tant Convention, and who watched from day to day the 
changing phases of thought and opinion, was De Witt 
Clinton. He was nineteen years of age, and even then, 
was commanding in person and dignified in manners. The 
late Chancellor Kent once stated to the writer that he 
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met De Witt Clinton at that time ; and he described his 
appearance as he recollected it, on that first meeting of 
two young men, both of whom were destined to fill such 
large spaces in the history of their native State. The 
future Chancellor had just commenced the practice of the 
law in the village of Poughkeepsie, in partnership with* 
Gilbert Livingston, who was a member of the Convention, 
and whose political sympathies were with the Clintons. 
Mr. Kent was in favor of the Constitution, and was a 
Federalist. In such times of political excitement there 
was not that close and confidential intercourse, which 
might otherwise have existed between two young and 
Wghly gifted men. The visit paid by Mr. Clinton to Mr. 
Kent was formal, but courteous, and the venerable Chan- 
cellor at the age of four score spoke with animation of the 
fine personal appearance of the youthful statesman ; he 
remarked that Mr. Clinton even then had a hauteur in his 
manner, which whether arising from pride or fi:om diffi- 
dence he did not pretend to decide, and which in after life 
was contrasted strongly with the character and bearing of 
some of his political competitors. 

De Witt Clinton was an active and observing attendant 
upon the debates of the Convention, and he communica- 
ted the substance of the speeches, and his own impres- 
sions and opinions, to his political friends in the city of 
New York, through the columns of a journal of that day. 
He entered zealously into the views of his uncle and his 
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father, and to the last opposed with them the unconditional 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. With them he gave 
the Constitution his unqualified support when it was rati- 
fied and became the supreme law of the land. 

On the death of his brother Alexander, De Witt Clinton 
about the year 1789 was appointed to succeed him as pri- \ 
vate secretary to his uncle, Gov. (Jeorge Clinton ; he held 
this situation down to 1795, and during that period was 
actively engaged in the political controversies of the times. 
In 1797 he was elected to the Assembly, and in 1798 to 
the Senate of the State ; of both bodies he was an active 
and efiScient member, and he took a leading part in the 
political and legislative movements of New York. He 
was a member of the Council of Appointmentyand diflfer* 
ing with the chief magistrate upon the question whether 
the sole power of nomination to office was vested by the 
Constitution in the Governor, or whether it was shared 
also by the members of the Council, a convention was 
called, and the construction contended for by Mr. Clinton 
was adopted. Of the wisdom of that decision, it is said, 
Mr. Clinton himself afterwards doubted ; and in the sub- 
sequent Constitution of 18315 the exclusive power of nomi- 
nation was restored to the Governor. 

In 1802, De Witt Clinton, then only thirty-three years 
of age, was elected to the Senate of the United States. 
In the month of February, 1803, a debate arose in the 
Senate on certain resolutions introduced by Mr. Ross, of 
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Pennsylvania, which elicited the talent and the learning of 
that body. These resolutions authorized the President to 
take immediate possession of New Orleans, and empowered 
him to call out thirty thousand militia to effect that object. 
It was alledged that Spain had given, by treaty, to the citi- 
zens of the United State^the right to deposit their goods 
at that place, and that she then interdicted it. In this de- 
bate Mr. Clinton took a prominent part, and he depreca- 
ted the passage of the resolutions as leading to war, and 
recommended that peaceable negotiations should be substi- 
tuted. His speech on that occasion will be found in this 
volume. It was during that debate that Governeur Mor- 
ris, also in the Senate, from the State of New York, thus 
spoke of Mr. Clinton : " I will not pretend, like my honor- 
able colleague, to describe to you the waste, the ravages, 
and the horrors of war ; I have not the same harmonious 
periods, nor the same musical tones ; neither shall I boast 
of Christian charity, nor attempt to display that ingenuous 
glow of benevolence so decorous to the cheek of youth, 
which gave a vivid tint to every sentence he uttered, and 
was, if possible, as impressive even as his eloquence." 

In the summer of 1803, Edward Livingston, then Mayor 
of the city of New York, was appointed United States 
District Attorney for the district of New York ; and he 
was succeeded in the Mayoralty by Mr. Clinton. 'I'he 
office of Mayor, with the exception of one or two years, 
Mr. Clinton continued to hold until 1815. The judicial 
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powers at that period belonging to the office, and the large 
emoluments which it brought to the incumbent, rendered 
its possession desirable to the leading men of the State. 
While holding this office, and especially during the war, 
the charges of Mr. Clinton to the Grand Juries were able» 
eloquent, and patriotic. Though on his appointment he 
was obliged to resign his seat in the Senate of the United 
States, yet he was elected to the Senate of New York, 
and occupied a seat in that body for several years of his 
Mayoralty, and during that period was the author and 
advocate of la^ covering almost the entire range of State 
legislation. During the sessions of 1809, 1810, and 1811, 
" he introduced laws to prevent kidnapping or the further 
introduction of slaves, and to punish those who should 
treat them inhumanly ; for the support of the quarantine 
establishment ; for the encouragement of missionary socie- 
ties ; for the improvement of the public police ; for the pre- 
vention and punishment of crime ; for perfecting the militia 
system ; for promoting medical science, and for endowing 
seminaries of education." It was in the summer of I8i0 
that he and his associates, the first Canal Commissioners, 
examined the valley of the Mohawk and the western part 
of the State for the purpose of learning the practicability 
of constructing a canal from the Hudson to the lakes. 
The valuable and interesting journal kept by Mr. Clinton 
during that tour will be found in this volume, and is now 
first given to the public. It contains a picture of a large and 
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most important portion of the Empire State as presented 
to the eye of a keen and minute observer forty years ago. 

In 1811 Mr. Clinton was elected lieutenant-governor 
of New York, and in the following year was nominated 
in opposition to Mr. Madison to the station of President 
of the United States. He was unsuccessful, receiving 
eighty-nine electoral votes, while Mr. Madison received 
one hundred and twenty-eight. 

This event is said by his friends to have produced an 
unhappy influence both upon his political and private for- 
tunes. However this may be, he devoted himself with zeal 
and success to literary pursuits ; and he continued also to 
press the subject of internal improvements with renewed 
animation. 

In December, 1811, he read before the New York 
Historical Society his celebrated discourse on the Iro- 
quois or Six Nations of Indians, which is republished 
in this volume. It may be remarked in this connection 
that De Witt Clinton was one of the earliest and most 
efficient friends of that Society which now stands so pro- 
minent among kindred institutions in our country. In 
1814, he was requested by the Society to prepare a memo- 
rial to the Legislature of New York for assistance, and 
which was answered by the State in a liberal grant of 
twelve thousand dollars. This memorial concludes as 
follows : " We have done much and we are willing to do 
more in order to preserve the history of the State from 
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oblivion ; we are influenced by no oth^r motive than that 
of elevating the character and promoting the prosperity of 
a community to which we are bound by every tie that is 
deemed precious and sacred among men ; and let it not be 
said that the exigencies of the times and the pressure of a 
foreign war render it inexpedient to apply the public 
bounty to this object. The State is rich in funds, rich in 
credit, and rich in resources, and she ought to be rich in 
liberality and public spirit. Genuine greatness never ap- 
pears in a more resplendent light or in a more sublime 
attitude than in that buoyancy of character which rises 
superior to danger and difficulty ; in that magnanimity of 
soul which cultivates the arts and sciences amid«t the 
horrors of war, and in that comprehension of mind which 
cherishes all the cardinal interests of a country without 
being distracted or diverted by the most appalling con- 
siderations/' 

After the termination of the war the subject of a canal 
from the Hudson to the lakes was pressed upon the at- 
tention of the people and upon the consideration of the 
Legislature by Mr. Clinton. In 1816 a large meeting of 
many of the most influential citizens of the city of New 
York was held in that city, and a memorial in favor of 
the construction of the canal, drawn up by Mr. Clinton 
with great ability, was submitted and adopted. Indeed, 
his mind directed and his hand guided all its proceedings. 
On the 15tb,of April, 1817, the^ill was passed, commit- 
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ting the State to the construction of the canals ; and on 
the 4th of July following the work was commenced. 

The star of Mr. piinton's fortunes was again in the as- 
cendant, and in the fell of 1817 he was elected Governor 



of New York. In 1815 he had been removed by his po- 
litical opponents from the office of Mayor of the city of 
New York, and after the lapse of two years he was se- 
lected by the Republicans as their first man, and almost 
unanimously elected Governor of the Empire State. In 
1820 Mr. Clinton was reelected Governor, and during this 
and his previous term the prosecution of the works upon 
the canals was pressed with vigor and success. 
/c>V / In 1882 a Convention was called to form a new Consti- 
/ ""^i tution, and in thair-yew Joseph C. Yates was elected Go- 
vernor for the following two years. In 1824 Mr. Clinton 
was again elected Governor, and was retained in that 
high office to the period of his death. In his message of 
January, 1826, he refers to his message of 1818 when he 
congratulated the Legislature on the auspicious com- 
mencement of the canals, and he now announces their 
completion. In October, 1825, the work was completed, 
and Mr. Clinton passed in triumph from Lake Erie to the 
Hudson, and in alluding to it he says : " The auspicious ^ 
consummation of the canals naturally called forth uni- 
versal expressions of joy, not from a spirit of ostentation 
or vanity, but from a conviction that the moral impres- 
sion would have a most felicitous effect in keeping alive a 
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noble spirit of improvement, in promoting other under*' 
takings, and in devating the character of the State." 

On the 1st day of January, 1828, Gov. Clinton deliver* 
ed his last message to the Legislature. He observeSi 
in its commencement : " Peace, plenty, and health have 
presided over our land ; war is a stranger ; and famine 
and the pestilence that walketh in darkness are never ex" 
penanced ; instead of a scarcity, there is generally a su- 
perabundance of subsistence, an excess of production. 
The cordial anxiety of Henry IV, of France, that every 
peasant in his kingdom might have a fowl in his pot ; and 
the benevolent prayer of a sovereign of Great Britain, that 
his poorest subject might have education suflScient to read 
the Bible, were» at the times they were uttered, considered 
chimeras of the imagination. In this fortunate land they 
are realized, so far as they apply, in the fullest latitude, 
and to the utmost extent; these distinguished dispensa- 
tions of Divine Providence oi^ht, indeed, to fill our hearts 
with gratitude, and our lives with devoticm to the Author 
of every good and perfect gift." 

In this connection, it omy be remarked that Gov. Clin- 
ton was the first Governor wha recommended to the people 
of this State days of public thanksgiving, a custom which 
has been happily continued. 

And he concludes that last message with the following 
beautiful and impressive exhortation: <<We are inhabi* 
teats of the same land, children of the same country, heir* 
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of the same ioheritance, connected by identity of interestt 
similarity of language and community of descent, by the 
sympathies of religion, and by all the ligaments which 
now bind man to man in the closest bonds of friendship 
and alliance. Let us then enter on the discharge of our 
exalted and solemn duties by a course of conduct worthy 
of ourselves and our country ; which will deserve the ap- 
plause of our constituents, insure the approbation of our 
own consciences, and call down the benediction of the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe/' 

On the 11th day of February, 1828, De Witt Clinton 
died suddenly. He had been in attendance during the 
day in the Executive chamber, had returned home and 
written several letters, and while in his study conversing 
with two of his sons he complained of a stricture across 
his breast, and almost immediately expired. 

His death called forth the warmest feelings of regret 
from all parts of the State, and of the United States ; and 
political friends and opponents united in expressions 
of admiration of his talents and great public services. 
The people of New York might certainly, with great 
cause, lament the death of him who had identified himself 
so closely with all the great interests of the State. Apart 
from the system of internal improvements, there is scarce- 
ly an institution of learning or benevolence in the State 
that he did not advocate, as a private citizen or a ruler ; 
scarcely a movement or an enterprise for meliorating the 
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condition of the unfortunate, or advancing the prosperity 
of the State during his active life, that he did not support 
with his utmost personal and oflicial character. 

Few men had, however, more bitter political enemies* 
than Mr. Clinton ; and it would be worse than idle to 
assert, that there was no cause for their animosity. He 
had his faults of character, and he gave cause for opposi- 
tion. That opposition and that animosity were, in some 
instances, carried to extremes, and recoiled upon the heads 
of their authors and abettors. Such was that hostility 
which removed Mr. Clinton from the office of Canal Com- 
missioner — ^when the people rose in their majesty, and 
marked their displeasure by placing him in the chair of 
state, by an overwhelming majority. When the resolu- 
tion of the Senate directing the removal of Mr. Clinton 
came into the Assembly, Mr. Cunningham, a member of 
the latter body, in the course of a speech replete with 
eloquence, observed: "When the contemptible party 
strifes of the present day shall have passed by, and the 
political bargainers and jugglers who now hang round this 
capital for subsistence shall be overwhelmed and forgotten 
in their own insignificance — ^when the gentle breeze shall 
pass over the tomb of that great man, carrying with it the 
just tribute of honor and praise, which is now withheld, 
the pen of the future historian, in better days and in bet- 
ter times, will do him justice, and erect to his memory a 
proud monument of fame, as imperishable as the splendid 
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works which owe their origin to his genius and perse- 
verance." 

That better day has not yet arrived, though it is a 
consolation to know that the materials for the pen of 
the historian are abundant. The mellowing hand of time 
has even now softened and removed most of the party and 
political asperities of the times of De Witt Clinton. It 
was his good fortun^hat his fame rested not upon the basis 
of party success or political triumph. His success was in 
the efforts of talent, and genius, and perseverance in the 
promotion of education, the diffusion of benevdenee, and 
the increase of wealth and prosperity. His triumph was 
that of art over nature — in the creation of new channels 
of trade, and in opening new fields of enterprise. Neither 
his successes nor his triumphs were the results of party 
ascendancy. In reference to the cause of internal im- 
provements, Mr. Clinton was, doubtless, much favored by 
an early acquaintance with the condition and prospects of 
the central and western parts of the State. His grand- 
father, his father, and his uncl^had all been officers in the 
Provincial army, and the two latter in the Continental 
army, and from their position and employment, had ex- 
tensive opportunities of becoming familiar with the na- 
tural advantages possessed by the State for the construc- 
tion of canals, and with the probable effect of such 
improvements upon her trade and population. De Witt 
Clinton did not claim to be the originator of these State 
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works. But it was mainly owing to his energy and per- 
severance that the State entered upon that great career 
of prosperity. In the language of one of his friends : — 
'*In the great work of internal improvement he persevered 
through good report^nd through evil report, with a stead* 
iness of purpose that no obstacle could divert ; and when 
all the elements were in commotion'around him, and even 
his chosen associates were appalled, he alone, like Colum- 
bus on the wide waste of waters, in his frail bark, with a 
disheartened and unbelieving crew, remained firm, self- 
poised and unshaken." 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

ADDEBSS TO THE ALUMNI, MAT, 1827. 



The commune vinculum, as applied by the great orator 
of Rome to the liberal arts and sciences, may be properly 
extended to their votaries and cultivators, who, whenever 
they appear and x;^4ierever they exist, are combined by 
kindred ties and congenial pursuits, into one great intel- 
lectual community, denominated the Republic of Letters. 
If this alliance is cultivated with' so much zeal and with 
such distinguished honor to its members, with how much 
ardor must its principles be cherished, on a more limited 
scale €uid with more concentrated power, by those disci- 
ples of the same great seminary, who have derived their 
intellectual aliment from a common parent, and who have 
received their education from the same source ; all who are 
assembled at this place, and on this occasion must feel the 
full force and bow to the controlling ascendancy of this 
sentiment ; and I know of no assemblage which is better 
calculated to awaken the enthusiasm of our youthful days, 
and to brighten the rays of our setting sun, than a conven- 
tion of the members of three generations, constituted like 
1 
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the pi»sent) and called to sacrifice under the protecting 
rocrf" of our Alma Mater, at the altar of science and literature, 
to recal to our recoUection the transporting scenes of our 
Collegiate lives, and to realize and renew those friendships 
which were formed in youth, and wiU last as long as the 
pulsations of the heart and the operations of memory. 

In making my appearance before this enlightened and 
respectable audience, I might with great truth find ample 
room for apolc^ in su^esting the little time which my 
public avocations have left for suitable preparation, but I 
shall rely on your kind consideration, and I trust that you 
will judge of me by my motives, not by my performance ; 
and when I assure you that nothing but an ardent desire 
to evince my respect and devotion to our Alma Mater 
could have induced me to comply with your request, I 
feel persuaded that you will overlook every deficiency, and 
that, in recognizing those delightful recollections and bril- 
liant anticipations which surround her, I shall not be deemed 
in what I say, entirely undeserving of your regard. 

The germ of our Alma Mater is noticed by William 
Smith in his interesting continuation of our Colonial His* 
tory, which the public spirit of our Historical Society has 
given to the world. " This year" (1732), says the histo- 
rian, " was the first of our public attention to the education 
of youth ; provision was then made for the first time to 
support a Free School, for teaching the Latin and Greek 
tongues and the practical branches of the Mathematics, un- 
der the care of Mr. Alexander MalooUn, of Aberdeen, the 
author of a treatise upon Book-keeping. The measure was 
patronized by the Morris family, Mr. Alexander, and Mr. 
Smith, who presented a petition to the Assembly for that 
object. Such was the negligence of the day, that an in- 
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stnictor cooki not find bread from the volontary oontriba* 
tions of the inhabitants, though our eastern neighbors had 
set us an example of erecting and endowing colleges early 
in the last centory." 

The Bill for this school, drafted by Mr. Fhilipse, the 
speaker, and brought in by Mr. Delancey, had this sii^- 
bur preamble: "^Whereas, the youth of this Colony are 
found* by manifold experience, to be not uaferior in their 
natural geniuses to the youth of any other country in the 
world, therefore be it enacted, SpoJ^ It appears that at that 
early period, it was thought necessary to vindicate our 
country against the d^enerating and debasing qualities 
\i^ch have been since so liberally imparted to it by Buf- 
fom, and De Rue, Raynal, and Robertson. A legislative 
declaration, however anomalous, was certainly a sufficient 
refutation <^ the flimsy philosoj^y that brought forward the 
accusation ; and as manif(^ experience was opposed to 
visionary speculation, the capacity of the inhabitants of 
New York for education was put into a train of high pro* 
bation, which has terminated in the most pleasing results. 
Permit me to say, that I cannot reconcile the sensibility 
which we have manifested under such vituperations Mrith 
the respect which we owe to our country. Charges so un- 
founded are b^ieath the dignity of refutation ; and the 
country which has been called the land of swamps, of yel- 
bw fever, and universal suffirage, requires no advocate^but 
truth, and no friend but justice, to place it on the highest 
elevation of triumphant vindication. 

This praiseworthy measure was the harbinger of more 
enlai^ed views and more elevated establishments after 
many struggles. After much controversy about the site 
and the organisation of a college, involving sectional and 
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local oonsiderstionfi, and refeni&g to party combinationsj 
a diarter far King's College in this city, was granted in 
1754» upon a liberal firmchise. In four years Bfterj^vrda, 
it was sufficiently matured for the conferring of degrees. 
The city of New York did not contain at that period, ten 
thousand inhabitants, and the population of the whole coIo* 
ny did not exceed half the present p<^!atioii of this city. 
The Faculty of Arts was composed of very able men, and 
we find among the names of the medical profession, persons 
who would even in the present improved and exalted slate 
of that profession, rank amongst its most distinguished 
members. The civil war, whieh terminated in American 
Independence, broke up this institution after a brief ex- 
istence of eighteen years, during which time about one 
hundred initiatory degrees were conferred, and on a rapid 
inspection of the printed catalogue with a* very limited 
knowledge of the persons mentioned in it, I an^ persuaded 
that the truth of the legislative act is irresistibly established, 
and that in no period of time, nor in any country has on 
institution existed so fertile of enlightened, able, and 
talented men, within so small a portion of time and in such 
a small population. 

Among the celebrated Divines, we perceive the names of 
Samuel Provost, Samuel Seabury, Benjamin Moore, Isaac 
Wilkins, and John Verdill. The first three have attained 
the honors of the miter, and have always ranked high as 
profound scholars. Wilkins was a distinguished writer at 
the commencement of the Revohition, and the publications 
ascribed to his pea have the stamp of genius and capacity. 
Verdill was a professor <rf Natural Law, History, and 
Languages in the college in which he was educated^ and 
was also noted for his witty efiiisions on the side of roy* 



ally. The best imitator cf Bitttor has inooiporatad tbeir 
naioes in hia McFiBgiJl^ as fit subjects for reteliatioD. 
. Ajbog^ the enlightened Jurists sprung from this Semi- 
nary, we TWOgBdae with pride and pleasure^ John Jay, Ro- 
bert R. Livingston* Govemeur Mcnis, Richard Harrison* 
Fbisr Van Scbaick^ asid Robm Troup. The first thne 
were distinguished in tlie public councils at the com* 
faenoement of the Revolution. Livingston was one of the 
committee that drafted the Declaration of Independence, 
and a man of various knowledge and splendid doquence. 
Jay took a leading part in the celebrated State Papers 
which emanated from the first Congress, and which drew 
forth the following panegyric from the great Chatham: 
.'' When your lordships look at the papers transmitted to 
us from America, wh^i you consider their deomcy, firm- 
ness, and wisdom, you cannot but respect their cause and 
wish to mdke it your own. For myself, I must dedare 
and avow, that in all my reading and observation, and it 
has been my favorite study (I have read Thuoydides and 
have studied and admired the master States of the worid), 
that for solidity of reasoning, force of sagadty, and wis- 
dom of conclusion, under such a complication of difficult 
circuix^tances, no nation or body (^ men can stand in 
[n^ference to the general Congress %i Pyiadelphia."* Jay, 
Livingston, and Morris, were among the most active and 
enlightened members that formed the fint State Constitu- 

* Dr. Samuel Johosoiir the Colossus of &iti9h literature aad a 
man of gigantic mind, undertook to answer the address of Congress. 
Compare this work entitled "Taxation no Tyranny" with the publi- 
cations it pretended to answer — how great the contrast — ^the Giant 
dwmdles into a Dwarf, and American talent shines with proud supe- 
liority above. 
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tion. The fanner was our first Chief-Justice, and a charge 
of his in that character to a Grand Juiy of Ulster County 
is, perhaps, one of the most able and impressive papers pub- 
lished in those eYentfdl times. Morris's mtellectual cha- 
racter was distinguished by versatife and great qualities — 
his cdloquial powers were unriTalled — at the Bar or in 
the Sraiate be was pre-eminent — ^he united wit, logic, pa- 
thos, and inteU^nce, and he wielded the pasnons and 
feelings of his audience at pleasure. Hanison and Van 
Schaick are still with us ; and as I despise flattery of the 
living as much as I do gilding over the tombs of the de- 
paited, I shall say nothing that can subject me to the for- 
mer imputation when I say, that no country can produce 
two men mare deeply versed in classic lore cht more pro* 
foundly acquainted with law. Troup was a meritorious 
soldier of the Revolutum, and his transition from the camp 
to the bar has detracted nothing from his well-earned 
claims to respect Alexander Ham&on, so well known 
for his great talents, was also a student c^ this coUc^ be- 
fore the Revolution, smd before he could attain its honors 
it wdk broken up. Although greatly attached to the learn- 
ed President, Dr. Coqper, yet he had at that, as at all other 
times, the indep^idenoe to think and act for himself. And 
he differed from his friend and wrote an article in favcHr 
of American Liberty. At that time the peaoe of the city 
was troubled by the conflicts of contending parties, and 
when an assemblage, greatly enraged at the anti-revolu- 
tionary course of President Cooper, cdlected before this 
building and had marked him out as an object of aggres- 
sion, Hamilton placed himself in the gap between the peo- 
ple and his preceptor, addressed the former from the ves- 
tibule of this building, and delayed their measures until the 
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latter had time to escape from their fiury. The poetical 
effusion ascribed to the President on this occasion, reflects 
great honor on his sennbility and genius, and commends, 
in appropriate strains, the merits of his friend and pupil. , 

It may be said of learning as of law, ** Inter arma, l^ges 
silent," — in the clash of contending armies and amid the 
groans of the wounded and the dying, the interests of edu« 
cation are sacrificed — ^the pacific virtues take their flight 
from the earth — ^the dive is stained with human blood, 
and the sanguinary laurel is the emblem and the reward 
oC imputed greatness. This edifice was for many yean a 
hosptal for the British army ; and when for the first time 
I visited the venerable building, it was just abandoned in 
that state. The genius of calamity and desdation appear- 
ed to have taken possession <^ its apartments ; its flo(HV 
were strewed with medical prescriptions, its walls were 
tinged with bloody and every echo of your passing foot- 
steps sounded to the perturbed imagination like the mur- 
murs of the dying or the comidaints of departed qpirits. 
During the Revolutionary War, education was almost to* 
tally lost sij^t of. An academy at Kington was, I believe, 
the only seminary in die State, and almost all the young 
men desirous of classical education resorted to that useful 
institution. 

Having thus, like Grey the poet, taken a distant view 
of our Alma Mater, we are able, as we approach the times 
in which we live, and can refer to events and scenes with- 
in our recollection, to institute a mom accurate inspec- 
tion, and to develop the characters and measures con- 
nected with its history^ gratifying at once to our pride 
uid filial affection. And I trust that whether we look at 
the qualities of our parent, in the aggregate or ia detail, at 
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a dif tance or at near approaoh, we wiU have reosoo to 
•ay— 

<* Not mote revti'd the hallowed bonv^rs, 

Wheire Truth distill'd fzom Plato's honeyed tongue^ 
Nor those lair scenes where Tally's hi^pier hours 
In philosophic leisure fled along.'' 

As soon as the War g£ Incfependence terminated, the at- 
tention of the statesmen and patriots, who had eonducted 
OS triumphantly through the storms of the revolution, was 
turned to the revival oi letters, the restoration of the lights 
ef education, and the establitAnnent of the Temple of Li- 
berty upon the foundation of knowledge. In 1784, a Board 
was instituted, denominated the Regents <^ the Univer- 
lAiy, vnth a superintending and visitorial power over Co- 
lumbia College, and sSl future cdleges and aeademies in- 
corporated by that body. This Board was composed of 
the principal officers of Government and various distin- 
guished citizens. On the 17th of May of that year, the 
first student was admitted into Cohunbia College, under 
the new order of things. The Regents of the University 
attended the examination in person, so imp<»:tant at that 
period did the Fathers of the RepuMic consider it, to coun- 
tenance the incipient effcNrta in favor of intellectual im* 
provement. I may say, I trust without the imputation of 
egotism, that I was the first student and among the first 
graduates of this our Alma Mater on-its revival ; and 1 shall 
never forget the reverential impression made on my youth- 
ful mind, by the condedcension and devotion to education 
of the great men who, at that time, presided over the inte- 
rests of the University. In the* course of a few months 
our numbers were increased. Instructors were appointed, 
khd apartments in the old City Hall were provided for 
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Uie teBQ{)orary acoomQiod«li(m of the College, until it was 
rendered fit for cor leception. No President was appoint- 
ed for some years afterwards ; and in the meantiaoe it was 
thou^t expedient to resort to Europe, and William Coch- 
ran, a native of Ireland, and an Alumniis of Trinity Col- 
)^ne, was appointed a professor of the Greek and Latin 
languages ; and John Ken^i, a graduate of Aberde^i Cd- 
Jege, j)rofes8or of Mathematics, and aft^wards of Natural 
Philosophy^ Cochran, although an admiraUs scholar, 
was at first disliked for hauteur of demeasior, which, in 
course of time, was softened down into the courteous be- 
havior of an accoin{diflhed gentleman. I^emp was sud- 
denly transferred from the monastic seclusicHis of a col- 
lege life to the busy and arduous engagements of profes- 
sor ; and he was called upon to act with little experience 
of the world, with a total ignorance of the American 
character, and before the angular points and rough pro- 
tuberances of a scholar were smoothed down by an in- 
tercourse with the world. His great science sustained 
him under this load of difficulties, and his popularity and 
usefulness increased with the progress of time. The Rev. 
Dr., afterwards Bishop Moore, was appointed professor of 
Rhetoric ai^d Logic ; and the composition and delivery of 
his lectures were received with more than usual interest, 
and with the most respectful attention. All who ap- 
proached him were enchanted with the sincerity of his 
manners and with the dignity of his conduct. And few 
men ever possessed a more controling ascendency over 
the hearts of his pupils. The Rev. Dr. Gross, a native of 
Germany, who had received a finished education in her 
celebrated schools, was a professor of the German language 
and Gec^aphy, and afterwards a professor of Moral Phi- 
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losophy. He had migrated to this country More the 
Revoltttion and settled near the banks of the Mohawk, in 
a frontier country, peculiarly exposed to irruptions from 
Canada and the hostile Indians. When war commenced, 
he took the side of America ; and, enthroned in the hearts 
of his countrymen, and distinguished for the courage 
which marks the German character^ he rallied the de- 
qxmding, animated the wavering, confirmed the doubtful, 
and encouraged the brave to more than ordinary exer- 
tion. With the Bible in one hand and the sword in the 
other, he stood forth in the united character of patriot 
and Christian, vindicating the liberties of mankind ; and 
amidst the most appalling dangers and the most awful 
vicissitudes, like the red cross Knight of the Fairy Qu^en, 

" Right faithful tme he was in deed and word/* 

This venerable man has long since descended to the 
tomb. He was almost iddized by his pupils while living, 
and he is now embalmed in their hearts. His lectures 
on Moral Philo8q>hy were substantially sound and useful, 
although tinctured with the metaphysical subtleties of 
Leibnitz and Wolfe, from whom he derived the substra- 
tum of his system. If my memory serves me, it was de- 
duced from two principles : one denominated the princi- 
ple of sufficient reason, and the other the principle of 
contradiction. The foundation was perhaps too feeble 
for the edifice, and the conclusions more solid than the 
premises. And when the lecturer undertook to inculcate 
the comfortable doctrine, that this is the best possible 
world — a doctrine borrowed from Leibnitz, recognized by 
Pope in his Essay on Man, and referred to by Voltaire 
in his Optimist — ^we can, at this distance of time, dis- 
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tinctiy recollect, that although not received with imidicit 
acqoieaGeiice, it did not derogate from the profound re- 
spect of his audience. 

Dr. Samuel Bard, an ennnent physician, and who had 
been professor of the Theory and Pjractice ct Medicine 
under the Royal Charter, undertook to fill, temporarily, 
the office of professor of Natural Philosophy and Astro- 
nomy. His professiimal engagements were numerous 
and arduous, and yean had elapsed since he had been 
conversant in these sciences ; he, therefore, commenced 
under peculiar disadvantages, and solely and exchisively 
to aid tfie interests of education. The afastracticHis of a 
mind thus deeply engaged, were frequently nusunderstood ; 
and it was some time before his amiaUe diaraeter was 
fully developed, and bef<Hne he occupied that {dace to 
which he was entitled in the love and esteem of his dis- 
ciples. But as long as Kterature has a friend, and science 
an advocate, the name of Samuel Bard will be id e n t ifi e d 
with some of the best and wisest measures to siH«ad 
the benefits of the healing art, to diffuse the lights of 
knowledge, and to subserve the essential interests of our 
country. 

Under the guidance of these eminent professors, our 
Alma Mater lifted up her head and flourished. In course 
of time, Peter Wilson was iiMtalledjas professor of the 
Greek and Latin languages. His abilities as a teacher, 
his profound and critical knowledge of classical literature, 
his revered diaracter, were the aocon^paniments of great 
prosperity to the College ; and the improvements engrailed 
into this impOTtant department, have furnished perhaps 
the best school for a knowledge of the learned languages 
on this side of the Atlantic. 
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It would perhaps be an unpardonable omission, not to 
state that Dr. Henry Moyes was also appointed proitaaor 
of Natural History and Chemistry, althov^ be never 
officiated in the CoU^e. As a lecturer, he was exceed- 
ingly popular, and although blind from his birlh, his mar 
nipiilations were wonderfully accurate. He came to this 
country with the new lights of Chemistry, discovered by 
Black, Priestley, Cavendish, and Lavosiere. 

He adhered, however, to the nomenclature of Cfaemis^ 
try in its imperfect state, as c»riginally adopted by Priest- 
ley. But he has the singular merit of sowing the first 
seeds of this science in this ccamtry, redeemed fi*om the 
follies of alchemy, the visions of elixirs and transmuta- 
tions, and founded on the experimental s<^ience of Bacon, 
the chief of modem philosophers. 

In 1787, an importsmt change took place in the organi- 
zation of the University. The Regents were divested of 
the immediate government of the ccdleges and academies, 
which was intrusted to distinct Boards of Trustees, and 
this arrangement enabled the latter Boards to devote their 
particular attention to the institutiims und^ their care. 
On the 11th of April, 1786, the first commencement was 
held, and the first degrees conferred. At that time, the 
population of this city did not amount to 24,000 persons. 
In the course of forty years it has increased to 180,000. 
And the population of the whole State has augmented in 
the usual ratio of ten to oiw, which by a singular coinci- 
dence, has also occurred in the cities of London and 
Philadelphia. Our Alma Mater has been increasing in 
numbers and extending in usefulness ; and although three 
colleges, and perhaps forty academies, have since been 
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eoQgtitttted, still, as true and iaithfid Alumni, we are 
bound to laaiDtain, that ours, like the Juliaa star, 

Micat inter omnes, 

velirt inter ignes, 

Imna 



Our Alma Mater has, since her origin, been embarrassed 
by many difficulties, and has had to contend with the 
most serious opposition. At the first institution, she had 
to enter the Usts with two excellent and pre-established 
colleges — Yale on the one side, and Nassau Hall on the 
other. Her endowments were disproportioned to her 
exigencies. The controversies about our independence 
entered into her walls, and the horn of civil discord was 
even sounded in the retreats of science and the temples 
of education. From the first period of her existence, she 
was viewed with apprehension by the prying eyes of sec- 
tarian jealousy — ^how improperly, we can all testify ; and 
we also know with what shameful illiberality this spirit 
was exerted in late years, to defeat the contemplated 
bounty of the State. And permit me to add, and to add 
with a most perfect contempt of unworthy prejudices 
against foreigners, that since our professors have been 
of native growth, our institution has experienced her 
present fullness of i»rosperity. And this must not be 
understood as proceeding from any defects of character 
or education, but from ignorance of the American charac- 
ter, which, like our language, is difficult to be compre- 
hended by strangers. This knowledge is essential to per- v 
sons engaged in education ; and men, not without great 
claims to talent and perspicacity, have resided for years 
among us, and have remained as ignorant of our national 
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character, as on the day of their arrival. The sturdy 
spirit of liberty which distinguishes oar youth, and the 
precocity of manly demeanor which marks them from 
their first advent into our schods, will not tolerate the 
stern infliction of exotic discipline. The spirit of educa- 
tion must'be bent to the spirit of its objects, or the paths 
of instructi<m will be strewed with thorns and hiars. 
The son of an American citizen will not submit to the 
same rigor of treatment, that is inflicted on the sons of 
vassals and subjects. Like the American lawyers de- 
scribed by Burke, he augurs misgovemment at a distance, 
and snuffs in the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze. 

All our professors and our most respectable President, 
are indigenous (dants, and their fostering superintendence 
and powers of instruction are felt in the flourishing state 
of our Alma Mater. Never did she stand on higher 
ground, with a more commanding aspect, and on a firmer 
foundation. Her prospects are brilliant, and her numbers 
are increasing, and will increase with the augmented 
population of the State. In the midst of a populous city, 
she can derive sufllcient suppcnrt from it alone. During 
the last year she hsd under her care 127 students. The 
three other Colleges embraced 310. 

Situated at the confluence of all the great navigaUe 
commutiications of the State, from the shores of the At- 
lantic to the northern and western lakes, she presents 
every facility of economical and rapid access. Placed* in 
the very focus of all the great moneyed and commercial 
operations of America, where agriculture pours forth her 
stores of plenty, where manufactures transmit their fa- 
bricsy where internal trade and fcnre^ commerce delight 
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to dw^ and aceumulate riobes, wliere» m short, eTery 
man that wiahes to bay cmt to adl to adTaatage, will natn- 
raUy resent, what site can ftumish a stroager iBTiAtioii to 
a participaticm in edneation ? Here, too, yon wiH hare 
the most dii^ngoidied diriaes, the most aUe jurists, the 
most skilful physicians. Here will men of sdtace and 
ingenious artists fix thm abode, — and also talented men 
who win devote themselyes to Temaeular literature. 
Whoever wealth oan tempt, knowledge allure, or the 
delights of polished and refined sooietj attract, will oc- 
casionaHj visit or permanently reside in this great empo- 
rium. Every inducement that an institution can present, 
whether for the acquisition of knowledge, the r^nement 
of manners, or the exaltation ot character, is hnw fur- 
nished with tmqparii^ liberality. 

Unless some extraordinary visitatioii <^ calamity, dis- 
tracts and deranges the natural currant of events, and 
bli^ts the purest proq)ects of greatness, tins city will, ere 
the liqpse of a century, extend itself over the whde island, 
and cover the shores of the adjacent rivers and bays with 
an exuberant population of more than a million, and alone 
will furnish a correspondent number of studmts; and 
with immense means of patronage and endowments, we 
may fondly anticipate, that before the expiration of a cen- 
tury, ColumlHa College will stand upon an equal footing 
with the most celebrated Universities of the GHd World. 

By the last returns, the four Cdleges of the State con- 
tained 437 students ; thirty-three incorporated academies, 
2,440 ; and 8,144 common schools, 431,601. Add to this 
last the number taught in private institutions, and we may 
calcuIateV without the charge of exaggeration, that 460,000 
human beings are at this hour, in this State, enjoying the 
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benefits of e(faicatk»i. From the apex to the bftse of thii 
^ork>us pyramid of intellectual improreinent^ "wfi perceive 
an inttftacy of eeimection, an^ identity of iotevest, a couir 
cauiiity of aoticm aod reactioD, a syatem of reciprocated 
benefits, that eannot but fill us with joy and make us proud 
erf oiir country. 

. The National School Society of Great Britain, educates 
but 330,000 childrea aonually ; uid there ia no atate or 
eouniry that caa vie with our comaiion school establish- 
iaent» and the number of its pupils — I wish I could add, in 
the merits of its teachings We wantan exteasion of the 
system^ to higher and other objects of instruction. We 
waat a corps of educated instructcHr»*-^e want gratuitous 
instntction in our academies and colleges. The dii mina^ 
rum of learning ought to.be elevated in the scale of pubUc 
estimation and intellectual endowment For from their 
hands the. rude materials of the mind must receive their 
finBt pc^idi of usefulness and improvement ; and our depdts 
of general instruction, Uke the speaking*bird of Asiatic 
fiction, winch gathered ajround it all the singing-birds o£ 
the land, ought to contain all the youth of the country 
that are fit for improvement. Like the Indicator of O^ 
mth4;^y, diat leads the way to the collected tenantry of 
the forest^ they must and wiU conduct us to the higher en- 
joyments of knowledge ; they will act to us as pioneers 
to delights, which nothing but intellectual pursuits can 
communicate. 

With the learning tau^t in the ancient universitiea, 
this seminary has most felicitously adapted its instruction 
to the improvements and discoveries of modem times, and 
has embraced the benefits of both within its comprehen* 
sive arms. The exact sciences axe sedulously attended to. 
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as well as classical literature; Political EcoiUMiiy and 
Natural Science, are held in merited estimation. And we 
may fed assived, aven if we embark in public life, that 
sooner or later) we wiU feel the ioqportance and appreciate 
the value of our coUege acquisitions. When the pensioner, 
John De Witt, who was in his early life an enthusiastic 
devotee of the Mathematics, was tauntingly asked, of 
what use they were to him then, a^ in the active scenes 
in which he had been since engaged, he must have lost aU 
his knowledge of them ; his reply contained a volume of 
wisdom. They have passed, said he, from my memory to 
my judgment* When Hamilton was called on to pieside 
over the finances of the United States, he stood in the 
same position, and he felt relieved by availing himself^ in 
his calculations, of the great science <^ Prc^essor Kemp. 
Besides, these abstract investigations strengthen the gene* 
ral tone of the nnnd, teach habits <^ patient and deliberate 
inquiry, and communicate the same vigor to the under- 
standing, that severe exercise does to the body. 

I am well aware that there is a sect in this country, 
whiofa^xtends its influence, more or less, into all the rami- 
fications of society, that explodes all kmds of knowledge 
not founded on pers(»ial experience ; which incubates that 
ignorance is the mmmum bonum ; that the less one reads 
the more he thinks, and that the less he wuterstuids, the 
better he can act ; that education beyond the precincts of 
common schools is allied to aristocracy, and incompatible 
with natural equality ; and Uiat the youth who spring from 
our colleges, and who enter into the liberal professions, 
wouM be more serviceable to mankind, if they had been 
confined to those habits and acquisitions which distinguish 
the quadLS, the empirics, and the charlatans of the c<Hn- 
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manity — with them, Giles Jacob, the pest (^ grammar 
and the UanderbuM of law, is superior to Blackstone or 
Kent ; and the woriis of Buchanan or Thompson, to the 
lucubrations of the great medical men that adorn our 
country; — but, above all things, that the true states- 
man ought to be like the genuine empiric, and rely exclu- 
sively upon his own experience and observation for his 
chart and compass i that he ought to be preferred if his 
name is " nulla cognicwne rerum, nulla fcientia omatus ;" 
and that a liberal education will be a stumbling-block in 
the way of his progress, by diverting liis attention from 
the weighty concerns of the republic, to the pursuits of 
scientific investigation. For the honor of the country 
the advocates of these heresies are diminishing in number, 
and insignificant in influence ;*and as our country advances 
in her career of light, they will be extinguished by the 
lustre of her radiated and re£ected glcny. The benefits <^ 
education have been gradually rising in human estimaticm, 
from those dark days when kings could not write their 
names, to the present time. There was a period when 
writing was confined exclusively to the clergy, aniil'when 
the man who couki write his name was exempted from the 
punishment of death ; and the value attached to this ac- 
quisition is well illustrated in the AraUan taJe, which ele- 
vates an unfortunate Prince enchanted into an ape, to the 
oflice of a Grand Vizier of an Asiatic Saltan, on account 
of his chirography. 

That knowledge is power — that education is the citadel 
of liberty — ^that national glory and prosperity consist in 
the cdtivation of the sciences, in the elevation of the 
liberal arts, in the extension of the powers of productive 
industry, are now considered as admitted truths and ac- 
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knowledged axicnns. Those vampyres of the mind who 
derive their aliment from human ignorance, are viewed in 
their true cdiors ; and as a refulgent light maintains the 
same splendor when it illumes a wider space, so does in- 
tellectual improvement, the fountain of national greatness, 
enlarge and extend itself, without being displaced ; and 
contrary to the general laws of nature, the wider it spreads 
the stronger it grows. 

The days of delight which sprung from our academic 
lives, and which may be considered as intercalations of 
felicity in our varied being of good and evil, have passed 
away never to return. But they have left us important 
duties to perform— duties of indispensable obligati(m and 
fertile with momentous results. Let us, then, marshal our- 
selves, like a Macedonian phalanx, in favor of our schools 
oi instruction, from the highest to the lowest. The smallest 
effort may produce good ; and, like the seed mentioned in 
Holy Writ, althoi^h the least of all seeds, may grow up 
among the greatest of herfai and become a tree, so that 
the birds of the air may lodge in its branches. 
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On the 5th of January, 1791, Gov. George Clinton, 
in his Annual Message, thus first broaches the subject of 
Internal Improvements by the State : 

'' Our frontier settlements, freed from apprehensions of 
danger, are rapidly increasing and must soon yield exten- 
sive resources for profitable commerce ; this consideration 
forcibly recommends the poKcy of continuing to facilitate 
the means of communication with them, as well to 
strengthen the bands of society as to prevent the produce 
of those fertile districts from being diverted to other 
markets." 

On the 5th of January, 1792, Gov. Clinton, in his An- 
nual Message for that year, thus refers to this subject : 

** The Legislature, at their last meeting, impressed with 
the importance of improving the means of communication, 
not only to the agriculture and commerce of the State, 
but even to the influence of the laws, directed the Com- 
missioners of the Land OfGce to cause the ground between 
the Mohawk river and the Wood creek in the county of 
Herkimer, also between the Hudson river and the Wood 
creek, in the county of Washington, to be explored and 
surveyed, and estimates to be formed of the expense of 
joining those waters by canals. I now submit to you their 
report which ascertains the practicability of effecting this 
object at a very moderate expense, and I trust that a mea- 
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sure so interesting to the commanity, will continue to com-* 
mand the attention due to its importance, and especially, 
as the resources <^ the State will prove adequate to these 
and other useful imi»:oyements without the aid of taxes/' 

On the 7th of January, 1794, Gov. Clinton again recurs 
to this subject : 

'' The northern and western companies of inland lock 
navigation, having, agreeably to law, fnt^duced authentic 
accounts of their expenditures, I have given the necessary 
certificate to entitle them to receive from the Treasury the 
sum of ten thousand pounds, as a free gift on the part of 
this State towards the prosecution c^ those interesting ob- 
jects. Although the care of improving and opening these 
navigations be committed to private companies, they will 
require, and no doubl from time to time receive, from the 
Legislature, every fostering aid and patronage commensu- 
rate to the great public advantages which must result from 
the improvement of the means of intercourse." 

Thus was foreshadowed by that sturdy old patriot, the 
first Governor of our State, and the man who, periiaps, 
more than any other, exerted the greatest influence upon 
her then future destiny, that system of improvements suc- 
cessfully carried out under the administration of his illus- 
trious nephew. 

It will be rem^nbered that in 1789, that nei^w, De 
Witt CIint<Mi, was app(Hnted the private Secretary of the 
Governor, and continued to hold that close and confiden- 
tial relation down to 1795, and during the period of the 
three annual meetings of the Legislature to whom the 
Messages were addressed, from which the foregoing ex- 
tracts are taken. That the thoughts of him who, in the 
language of an eloquent divine of our State, *" was able 
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not only to fix some inapreis of bis miiid on most of the 
institutionfl under which we liye, but also to grave the 
memorial of his bemg on the bosom of the earth on which 
we tread, and in lines, too, so bdd and so indelible that 
they may, and i»robaUy will, oontinue legiUe to socoessive 
generations,'' that his thoughts were early, and even 
then turned attentively upon this siU>ject, there can be but 
little doubt. 

Who can teU what visions of the future crowded uiKm 
the brilliant imagination of the youthful statesman, as his 
pen copied out the Messages referred to ? In one of his 
addresses during this pmod in 1794, De Witt Clinton 
thus speaks : 

'* Great improvements must also take place which far 
surpass the momentum of power that a single nsiwa can 
produce, but will with facility proceed from their united 
strength* The hand of art will change the face of the 
universe. Mountains, deserts, and oceans will feel its 
mighty force. It will not then be debated whether hills 
shall be prostrated, but whether the Alps and the Andes 
shall be levelled; nor whether sterile fields shall be fertil- 
ized, but whether the deserts of Africa shall feel the power 
of cultivation; nor whether rivers shall be joined, but 
whether the Caspian shall see the Mediterranean, and the 
waves of the Pacific lave the Atlantic.'' 

The act authorizing the construction of the canals by 
the State was passed in 1817, and the work commenced 
on the 4th of July in that year. De Witt Clinton was 
first elected Governor in 1817, and on the 28th of January, 
1818, delivered his first Message, of which the following is 
an extract : 

"I congratulate you upon the ausjueious commence- 
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ment and snccessfu] progress of the eontemplated water 
communicatioii between the great western and northern 
lakes, and the Atlantic ocean. Near sixty miles of the 
Western Canal have been contracted for, to be finished 
within the present year ; and it is probable that the whole 
of the Northern Canal will be disposed of in the same 
manner before the ensuing spring. 

^' Notwithstanding the unfavorable season, the inexpe* 
rience of the contractors, and the late commencement of 
operations, it is understood that the work to the extent of 
fifteen miles has already been done on the Western Canal. 
And it is confidently believed that the a^regate expense 
will be within the estimates of the commissioners. The 
enhancement of the profits of agriculture, the excitement 
of manufacturing industry, the activity of internal trade, 
the benefits of lucrative trafiic ; the interchange of valu- 
able commodities — ^the commerce of fertile, remote, and 
wide-spread regions, and the approximation of the most 
distant parts of the Union, by the facility and rapidity of 
communication that will result from the completion of 
these stupendous works, will spread the blessings of plenty 
and opulence to an immeasurable extent. The resources 
of the State are fully adequate without extraneous aid ; 
and when we consider that every portion of the nation 
will feel the animating spirit and vivifying influences of 
these great Works ; that they will receive the benediction 
of posterity and command the approbation of the civilized 
world ; we are required to persevere by every dictate of 
interest, by every sentiment of honor, by every injunction 
of patriotism, and by every consideration which ought to 
influence the councils and govern the conduct of a free, 
high-minded, enlightened, and magnanimous people." 
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In his Message of 1826, he thus speaks of their comple** 
tion: 

<'In 1818 I had the {Measure to oongratulate the Legis- 
lature on the ausjHcioas commenoement and successful 
progress of the contemplated water communication be* 
tween the great western and northern lakes and the At- 
lantic ocean, and I now have the peculiar gratification to 
felicitate you on their completion. On the 26th of Oetober 
last, the Western Canal was in a navigable state, and yeasels 
passed from Lake Erie to the Atlantic ocean. In about 
eight years, artificial communications, near 4518 miles in 
lei^h, have been opened to the Hudson River from Lake 
Champlain by the Northern Canal ; to Lake Ontario by the 
Oswego River and the Western Canal ; and to Lake Erie 
and the other western lakes by the latter Canat-^thns af- 
fording an extent of inland navigation unparalleled in the 
experience of mankind. The expense of these woAb and 
of some auxiliary, connected, and incidental operations» 
' amounts to $9,190,373 80, exclusive of interest paid on 
loans«'' 

Thus the vision of 1794 was substantially realized. The 
Caspian had not seen the Mediterranean, nor had the 
waters of the Pacific flowed into the Atlantic ; but he 
had lived to see results equally important. The energies 
and resources of a single State, chiefly directed by his own 
far-seeing policy, had united the waters of our inland seas 
with those of the Atlantic. The writer remembers well 
the celebration of that event, for it was then that he first 
saw De Witt Clinton. He had just entered Union Col- 
lege at Schenectady, and in the fall of 1825, stood with his 
College companions upon the banks of the canal in that 
City, when Governor Clinton landed from the boat in which 
2 
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be had paned in triamph from Lake Erie. Allunon is 
made to this circumstance because it was at Schenectady, 
as the reader of the following journal will perceive, that 
Mr. Clinton and his associate Commissioners in July, 
1810, set sail agfon ike dangerous Mohawk. 

The most casual observer cannot fail to notice the 
in%bty changes which the forty succeeding years have 
produoed. The western wilderness has lit«rally|bttdded and 
UosscMned, a|id brought forth much fruit. The State of 
New York has taken her proud position at the head of 
the CiHifederacy, and counts her population by mifiions* 
Her gigantic Internal Improvements have realized the most 
sanguine anticipations of their early projectors, and while 
they have proved sources <tf great wealth to us, have dso 
furnished models for our edster States---and have diffused 
their influence ov^ vast regions, where in 1810 the wild 
beast made its lair, and the wandering savage found his 
home and his grave. 

The traveler, as he now posses up the valley of the 
Mohawk with almost the lightning's speed, can hardly 
realize the slow and tedious joumeyings of our fathers. 

The following pages contain the interesting private 
Journal of Mr* Clinton in 1810. 



lis f riiisti CassI Sos rial— 1810. 



In consequence of representaticms from the Western 
Inland and Lock Navigation Company, and from a great 
nuD^ber of citizens c^ Albany, Schenectady, Utioa, and 
other places interested in the infernal trade of the State, 
Conunissioners were appointed by the Legislature to ex- 
plore the country between the Lakes and the navigable 
waters of the Hudson, and to report upon the most eligible 
route for a water communication. It was suggested by 
those representaticms, as a point deserving of particular 
attention, that the commerce of the country was diverted 
in a great degree to Canada. The very able report of 
Mr. Secretary Gallatin, and the excellent speech of Col. 
Porter, on the facilitation of the means of communication 
by canals and roads, had awakened the public attention 
and excited the public solicitude to that all*important ob- 
ject. The resolution of the Legislature appointing Com- 
missioners passed without opposition, the violence of 
party feelings having yielded to great considerations of 
national policy ; and, as it fully explains the objects of the 
appointment, I shall give it at length : 

" State of New Yoek : 

" In Senate, March 13, 1810. 
" Whereas, the agricultural and commercial interests of 
this State require, that the inland navigation from-Hud- 
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son's river to Lake Ontario and Lake Erie be improved 
and completed on a scale commensurate to the great ad- 
vantages derived from the accomplishment of that impor- 
tant object ; and whereas, it is doubtful whether the re- 
sources of the Western Inland Lock Navigation Company 
are equal to such improvements, Therefore 

" Resolved, (if the Honorable the Assembly concur here- 
in), That Govemeur Morris, Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
De Witt Clintoni Simeon De Witt, William North, Thomas 
Eddy, and Peter B. Porter, be and they are hereby appointed 
Commissioners for ex{4oring the whole route, examining the 
present condition of the said navigation, and considering 
what further improvements ought to be made therein; 
that they be authorized to direct and procure sudh surveys 
as to them shall appear necessary and proper, in relation 
to the object, and that they report thereon to the Legisla- 
ture at their next session, presenting a full view of the 
subjects referred to them, with their estimates and opinions 
thereon. 

'' And Whereas, numerous inhabitants of the counties of 
Oneida, Madison, and Onondaga, have by their petitions 
represented, that by reason of the spring freshets the On- 
ondaga Lake is usually raised so high, as to inundate large 
tracts of land adjacent thereto, which are thereby rendered 
unfit for cultivation, and highly injurious to th§ health of 
the neighboring inhabitants, and that the said evils may 
be remedied by removing a bar and deepening the channel 
of the outlet of the said Lake, Therefore 

" Resolved, (if the Honorable the Assembly concur here- 
in). That the Commissioners above-named be and they 
are hereby directed to examine the subject pf the s^id pe- 
titions, and to report to the Legislature their opinion as to 
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the practicability^ the expense, and the eiiects of removing 
the bar and deepening the channel at the outlet of the 
said Lake. 

"By order, 

«S. ViBscHER, Clerk. 

*'In Assembly, March 15, 1810. 
" Resolved, That this House do concur with the Honor- 
able the Senate, in the preceding resolutions. 

«J. V. Ingew, Clerk:* 

By the Supply Bill, 93,000 were appropriated to defray- 
ing the expenses of the Board of Commissioners. 

Messrs. Morris, Porter, Eddy, and myself, met in New 
York, and agreed to meet the other Commissioners at Al- 
bany, on the second of July, in order to proceed to the 
execution of the duties assigned to us. Mr. Eddy was 
appointed Secretary and Treasurer of the Board, and di- 
rected to inform the absent Commissioners of this arrange- 
ment. We were anxious to avail ourselves of the pro- 
fessional knowledge of Mr. Latrobe ; but this was strenu- 
ously opposed by Mr. Morris, and the Surveyor-General 
was authorized to employ such surveyor as he might think 
necessary. 

On the 30th of June, 1810, 1 left New York for Albany 
in the steamboat, in company with Mr. Eddy, his son, and 
Mr. Osgood's son and nephew. A servant by the name 
of Thomas Smyth, whom I had engaged to attend me, 
and to whom I paid a month's wages in advance, disap- 
pointed me, and in waiting for him I had nearly lost my 
passage. The weather was warm, and the boat crowded. 
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We arrived at Albany before daylight on Monday morning, 
and put up at Gregory's tavern. 

A meeting of the Commissioners was held according to 
appointment, at the Surveyor-General's office, and all were 
present except Cd. Porter, who did not arrive until even- 
ing. It appeared that Mr. De Witt had engaged Mr. 
Geddes to attend us as surveyor from Utica. Morris and 
Van Rensselaer agreed to make the jaunt by land ; the 
other Commissioners determined to proceed by water. 
Mr. Morris was to be accompanied by his wife, and Mr. 
Sharpless, a painter; and Mr. Van Rensselaer by his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Patterson. General North was to take 
boat with us at Utica. 

We employed ourselves in laying up the necessary 
stores for our voyage, having previously drawn from the 
Treasury $1500, in favor of Mr. Eddy. A mattrass, 
blanket, and pillow, were purchased for each Commission- 
er ; but we unfortunately neglected to provide ourselves 
with marquees and camp-stools, .the want of which we 
sensibly experienced. 

On the 3d July, we set out in carriages for Schenectady, 
and put up at Powell's Hotel. We found that Mr. Eddy 
had neglected to give directions about providing boats, 
and that Mr. Walton, the undertaker, who is extensively 
ei^aged in transporting commodities and merchandize up 
and down the river, had notice of our wishes only yester- 
day. He was very busy in making the requisite prepara- 
tions. He had purchased a batteaux, and had hired another 
for our baggage. It being necessary to caulk and new 
paint the boats — to erect an awning for our protection 
against the rain and sun, and to prepare a new set of 
sails, we had no very sanguine hope of gratifying our earnest 
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denre to depart in Uie morning, although we exerted every 
nerre to effi^ct it. 

Juiy 4/i. On consulting with Mr. Walton abont our de- 
parture, he informed ua that thia being a day of great fes- 
tivity, it would be almost impraetioable to drag the men 
away. We saw some of them, and found them willing to 
embark as soon as the boats were ready, and we therefore 
pressed Uie w<»rkmen with great assiduity. 

The true reason for this anxiety, was the dullness of the 
place. Imagine yourself in a large country village, witfi- 
out any particular acquaintance, and destitute of books, 
and you will appreciate our situation. Schenectady, al- 
though dignified with the name of a city, is a place of little 
business. It has a Bank, aCollege, and Court-house, and 
a considerable deal of trade is carried on through the Mo- 
hawk ; and all the roads which pass to the westward on 
the banks of that river necessarily go through this jdace. 
A great portion of the crowd that visit the Mineral Springs 
at Ballston and Saratoga tilso visit Schenectady. With 
all these advanti^es it does not appear {^easing, and we 
endeavored to fill up the gloomy interval between this 
time and our departure, by viewing the pageantry which 
generally attends this day. 

There were two celebrations, and two sets of orators — 
one by the city and one by the College. The feuds be- 
tween the burghers of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
students of those Universities, appear to be acted over 
here. In the procession of the students, we saw a Wash^ 
ington Benevolent Society, remarkable neither for num- 
bers nor respectability. The President was a Scotch- 
man, of the name of Murdoch, and certainly not a warm 
Whig during the war. 
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This jrface is known in history as the scene of a terrible 
massacre. On the 9th of February, 1690, it was destroyed 
by a party of French and Indians from Canada, and its 
inhabitants murdered. It then contwied a church and 
forty-three houses. Those that escaped would have per- - 
ished in a violent snow-stcnm, had they not providentially 
met sleighs ftom Albany, which of course returned imme- 
diately with th^n. This account has reached us by tra- 
dition, and was given to us by Henry Glen, Esq., an old 
inhabitant. 

On receiving information that our batteaux were ready, 
we enJbarked at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. Our boat 
was covered with a handsome awning and curtains, and 
well provided with seats. The Commissioners who em- 
barked in it, were De Witt, Eddy, Porter, and myself ; and 
the three young gentlemen before-mentioned also accom- 
panied us. Tl^ Captain's name was Thomas B. Clench, 
and we were provided with three men. Freeman, Vaai In- 
gen, and Van Slyck. In our consort, were the Cs^tain, 
named Clark, three hands, three servants, and about a ton 
and a-half of baggage and provisions. We called, ludi- 
crously at first, our vessel the Eddy, and the baggage- 
boat the Morris. What was jest became serious and 
when our batteaux were painted at Utica, these names 
were doubly inscribed on the sterns in legible characters. 

A crowd of people attended us at our embarkation, who 
gave us three parting cheers. The wind was fair, and 
with our handsome awning, flag flying, and large sail, fd- 
lowed by another boat, we made no disreputable appear- 
ance. We discovered that our n\ast was too high, axid 
our boat being without much ballast, we were, not well 
calculated to encounter heavy and sudden gusts. These 
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-boats are not sufficiently safe for lake navigatioD» although 
they frequently venture. A boat went from this place to 
the Missouri in six weeks. The river was uncommonly 
low. Goods to the value of $50,000 were detained in 
Walton's warehouses, on account of the difficulty of trans- 
portation. After sailing a couple of miles, a bend of the 
river brought the wind in our faces. Our men took to 
their poles, and pushed us up against a rapid current with 
great dextbrity, and great muscular exertion. The ap- 
proach of evening, and the necessity of sending back to 
Schenectady for some things that were left, induced us to 
come to, for the night, at Willard's tavern, on the south 
bank of the river, and three miles from the place of de- 
parture. 

This tavern is in the 8d ward of the city of Schenec- 
tady. , In the election of 1800, the first after the esta- 
blishment of the county, a great disproportion was disco- 
vered between the Senatorial and Assembly votes, which 
could not be accounted for on fair principles. A greater 
number of persons testified that they had voted for the 
Republican candidates, than there were ballots in the box ; 
and there could not be the least doubt, but that Republi- 
can tickets had been taken from the box, and Federal 
ones substituted. This tavern was located as the scene 
of the fraud. The boxes were kept here one night, and, it 
is said, locked up in a bureau, left there for the express 
purpose, as it is supposed. The tavern-keeper and some 
other accomplices, perpetrated the atrocious deed. The 
present incumbent looks as if he were capable of any 
iniquity of the kind. 

The south road leads in front of the house. While 
here, we had an opportunity of seeing the pernicious ef- 
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feots of these festivals, in the crowds of drunkeD, quarrel- 
some peo{Je, who passed by. Among other disgusting 
scenes, we saw several young men riding Jehu-like to the 
tavern, in a high state of intoxication, and their leader 
swinging his hat, and shouting, " Success to Federalism." 
A simple fellow handed me a handbill containing the ar- 
rangements for the procession, and was progressing in his 
familiarities with the rest of the company, when he was 
called off by the landlord, who, in a stern voice, said 
"Come away, Dicknp;" and poor Dickup, alias thick- 
head, immediately obeyed. 

Jnly 5th. We rose wiA the sun, expecting to start at 
that time, but we were detained by our Captain, who bad 
gone to Schenectady, until nine o'clock. The high wind 
then subsided, and it had rained considerably in the night. 
In the rear of the house, we ascended a high and, perpen- 
dicular hill, from whence we had a delightful view of 
Schenectady, and the flat lands forming the valley of the 
Mohawk. 

The advertisements in the tavern indicated attention to 
manufactures. Two machines, for preparing and carding 
wool and cotton, were announced as ready for operation. 

In the course of the day we passed three boats and a 
raft. The general run in going to Utica, and returning 
to Schenectady, is nine days. One of the boats was from 
Utica, and could carry ten tons. 

We had with us Wright's Map of the Mohawk, made 
from an actual survey at the expense of the Canal Com- 
pany. This map exhibited the distances, the names of 
places, the rapids, rifts, and currents, with great accuracy, 
and was singularly useful. 

Between fifteen and sixteen -miles from Schenectady, 
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we pafsed the first tettlemeot made by Sir William John- 
son, in this country. It is handsomely situated on the 
right bank of the river, and must have been seleoted by 
him on account of its vicinity to the Mohawk Castle. 
There is here, a handsome two-story brick house, which 
was recently owned by one Stanton. He had but two 
daughters, who were courted by a carpenter and mason. 
He withheld his consent until they had erected this house. 
Like Jacob, they undertook the service ; and the death of 
the old man has placed them in the buiUing made by their 
hands. 

In dried mullen stalks we discovered young bees in a 
chrysalis state, deposited there by the <rid ones, and used 
as a nest. We also saw, on the banks of the river, the 
shell of the common fresh water muscle. 

About sixteen miles from Schenectady, we saw, on the 
left bank of the river, a curious specimen of Indian paint- 
ing. On an elevated rock was painted a canoe, with seven 
warriors in it, to signify that they were proceeding on a 
war expedition. This was executed with red ochre, and 
has been there for upwards of half a century. 

We dined on board the boat, and, after a hard day's 
work, arrived at Coca's Uvem, on the north side of the 
river, about 8 o'clock, p.m. The wind was violently 
adverse, the rapids frequent and impetuous. The Morris 
staid about a mile behmd, which was no favorable indi-. 
cation. 

Sir William Johnson had a son and two daughters by a 
German woman, with whom he cohabited. 1^ scm, Kr 
John, succeeded him in his title, and now resides in Canada. 
One of his daughters married Guy Johnson, the other Col. 
Clans, whose ostites were confiscated. Sir William gave 
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each of his sons-in-law a mile square on the river, and 
built for them spacious and, in that time, magnificent stone 
houses, with suitable out-buildings. Cook's tavern was 
called Guy Park, and belonged to Guy Johnson. The 
place was sold by the Commissioners of Forfeitures, and 
is now owned by John V. Henry, Esq., of Albany, who 
rents it for 9500 a-year. The house is well kept. 

JvXy 6ih. Started at 5 o'clock. About nineteen miles 
from Schenectady, passed the former seat of Sir William 
Johnson, otk the north bank of the river. It is now used 
as a tavern. After he erected Johnson Hall, at Johns- 
town, and resided there, this house was occupied by his 
scm. It is a large, double, two-story stone building, with 
two stone offices, and other elegant appurtenances. In 
those days it must have been considered a superb edifice. 

After breakfasting at a log h<mse, occupied by Mrs. 
Loucks, we proceeded on our voyage, and passed the 
mouth of Scoharie creek, which discharges itself on the ld*t 
bank, about twenty-two and a half mites from Schenec- 
tady. A fort was erected here by Gov. Hunter, the friend 
and correspondent of Swift, and called Fort Hunter, after 
him. On the west side of the creek, there is a beautiful 
flat country, on which was situated the castle, or chief 
village, of the once powerful tribe of the Mohawks, There 
is a convenient bridge over the creek at this place. 

We landed here at a fine spring, for a few moments ; and 
in imagination I was carried back to the time, when this 
country was occupied by roving barbarians and savage 
beasts, "^en every trace of civilization and refinement 
was excluded. The chief employment and supreme de- 
Jight of the savage was to slake his thirst at the spring, to 
gorge himself with flesh, and to plant the «rrow in the 
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bosom of his enemy. In course of time, he felt the power 
of the man of Europe. He struggled against his arts and 
his arms, and after the lapse of two centuries, he is banished 
from the country which contains the bones of his fore- 
fathers ; and the powerful nation of the Mohawks, which 
formeriy struck terror as far as the Mississippi, is now 
dwindled down into absolute insignificance. 
-' On our way up we passed Caughnawaga Village, which 
is about twenty-nine miles from Schenectady, and contains 
a church. It is pleasantly situated on the north side of 
the river. On the south side, opposite to one Dooksted- 
der's, a wooden pitchfork was thrown at our batteaux, 
from an elevated bank. It just passed over the boat, and 
if it had struck it, might hare killed a man. As it passed 
close to one of tttb hands, they Mi a proper indignation, 
and immediately stopped the batteaux. The ruffians, who 
were making hay on the lowlands, scampered off, and left 
their rakes and forks to the mercy of the enraged boatmen, 
who took their revenge in breaking them. 

We lodged this night at Dewandalaer's tavern, thirty- 
four miles from Schenectady, in Palatine, on the north 
side of the river. This is a good although a small log 
house. We hiid four beds in one room, and although the 
cotton sheets, which are generally used in the country, 
were not so agreeable as linen, yet we passed a comfort- 
able night. The landlord owns a farm of 600 acres, 180 
of which are on the Mohawk flats. About twenty years 
ago it cost him #7.50 an acre. He had but twenty sheep. 
We saw peas, hemp, and flax, growing in one field on 
the lowlands. The flats must produce excellent hemp, 
but this profitable commodity is almost entirely neglected. 
The hard winter has proved nearly fatal to the wheat crop. 
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Land on the bottoms can rarely be purchased ; it is wordi 
•100 per acre. This place formerlj belonged to Major 
Fonda. His hoose was burnt hj a party Indians and To- 
ries, during the last war, who came frcmi Canada, and swept 
the country as low down as Tripe's Hill. Near this place 
they were defeated by the militia. A short distance be- 
low De Wandalaer's, you pass a remarkable rock csiHed the 
Nose. The numntains here are high, and are like the 
Highlands of the Hudson on a sznaU scale. The rirer 
must have burst a passage for itselfl The qpening <^ the 
mountains exhibits subKme scenery. 

I saw at this house a pamphlet written by Cheetham, 
entitled, " The New Crisis, by an old Whig." This 
family are, it seems, connected with the Van Yechtens, of 
Albany, and the pamphlet was probably transmitted to be 
used as a powerful political ei^ne. 

7^ Jufy. We comm^iced our journey at 5 o'clock ; 
and in order to facilitate the passage of our batteaux over 
Rater's Rapid, which extends a mile from this ^ace, and 
which is among the worst in the river, we walked to the 
head of it. And here Mr. Eddy, who was complimented 
with the title of Commodore and the conduct of eiq)edi- 
tion, disburthened his pocket of a towel, which be had negii* 
gently put into it at the tavern where we slept, with par- 
ticular injunctions to deliver it safely. This trifling inci* 
dent excited some merriment ; and we were happy to 
catch even at trifling incidents in order to b^uile the 
time, which the slowness of our progress, the sameness of 
the scenery, and the warmth of the weather, b^an to 
make tedious. 

In order t5 furnish as much amusement as possible, we put 
our books into a common stock, or rather into atrunk, and 
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appelated one of ihe joung genttemen keeper of the library. 
The books, which were moat extraordinary, were a treatise 
cm Magic, by Quitman (this I purchased at Albany), and 
a pamphlet on Religion, by Mr. D. L. Dodge, a respecta- 
ble merchant in New York, with an answer by a Clei^- 
man, (these were furnished by Mr. Eddy). Quitman's 
Treatise is a labored argument against Magicians, and to 
disprove their existence. Dodge's work is principally 
levelled against war, breathes a fanatical spirit, and is 
completely refuted by the adversary's pamphlet. As a 
specimen of his reasoning, take the following : — 

*" If a good man does not resist an assailant and sub- 
mits to be killed, he will go to heaven. On the contrary, 
if he kills the anailant, he Haay probably send a soul to 
heU, which if spared, may be converted md saved to life 
everlasting." 

Dodge's pamphlet, weak as it is, has given him a great 
name among the Quakers ; and, through their recommend- 
ation, he is now a trustee of the New York Free School. 

We were not, however, without other amusements. A 
one-horse wagon, driven tandem, came up to Shejrfiard's 
tavern in great style, and formed an admirable burlesque 
of the fops of our cities who sport in that style. 

Shephard's house is thirty -nine miles from Schenectady, 
on the north ade of the river, and close to Canajoharie 
bridge, which passes over the Mohawk. It is a large 
handsome house, dirty and unaccommodating, although 
much frequented. Here is a small village of two or three 
stores, two taverns, asheries for making pot and pearl 
ashes, and about eight houses. We relished our breakfast 
but very indifferently. The swarms of flies which assailed 
the food, were very disgusting ; and custards which were 
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brought on the table, m&l apropos exhibited the marks of 
that insect as a substitute for the grating of nutmeg. 

At the distance of forty-two and a-half miles from 
Schenectady, passed Fort Plain on the south skle and in 
Minden. It derives its name from a block-house which 
was formerly erected here. There is a church near it, 
and it is marked erroneously in Wright's map, Caaajo- 
harie. An occurrence took place, near here, during the 
war, which excited much sensation among the supersti- 
tious. A Tory, from Canada, was apprehended and exe- 
cuted as a spy, in the army commanded by Gen. James 
Clinton. His friends were gratified with his body for in- 
terment; and when the company were assembling in a 
cellar*kitchen, a large black snake darted through the 
window, and ran under the coffin, and could not be found. 
This affair made a great noise, and the superstitious Ger- 
mans interpreted it as an omen favorable to the Whig 
cause, considering the blade snake as a devil, anxious to 
receive his victim, and anticipating a deUghtful sacrifice. 
A mile above Fort Plain, we passed under the third bridge, 
the Schenectady one included, and a mile above this bridge 
we passed the Lower Palatine church, on the north side 
of the river. The Higher Palatine church is a few miles 
higher up. 

At half after one, and forty-five miles from Schenec- 
tady, we passed a boat which left Utica yesterday, at 12 
o'clock ; and ^ve miles further, we overtook and passed a 
Durham boat, with a load of eight or ten tons, which left 
Schenectady on Tuesday for Utica. The Eddy can carry 
but three tons. We purchased a basket of eggs, at one 
shilling per dozen, and some fine butter, at fifteen cents per 
pound, also nine fishes taken by a spear, weighing from one 
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pound to one and a-half each, and eighteen inches long, 
for foUr shillings altogether. We shot a fine bittern, and 
one of our men speared a large snapping-turtle. The 
wind became fair for a while; the air was cool, the 
country pleasant, and our epicures were anticipating a 
fine dinner on shore, when, to evince the fallacy of human 
wishes, lo ! a black vapor, not larger than a man's hand, 
appeared in the West, and in a short time magnified itself 
into a dark, portentous cloud, surchai^ed with electrical 
matter, and covering the western horizon. We were 
compelled to encounter the rain-storm by coming to, un- 
der the bank, with our curtains down, and in this situa- 
tion we took our cold dinner and sipped our hot wine. 
After the rain, which continued until three o'clock, the 
thermometer stood at 81o. The thighs and fleshy parts of 
the turtle we caught, were filled with leeches. We pur- 
sued our voyage through a damp, disagreeable afternoon, 
and about evening arrived at Pardee's Tavern in Man- 
heim, on the west side of East Canada Creek. The town 
on the south side of the river is called 0[^nheim. Par- 
dee's is fifty-one miles from Schenectady. He keeps a 
store and excellent tavern, also the Post-office. There is 
a bridge over the Canada Creek near his house, and the 
Mohawk and Schenectady turnpike run close by it. Here 
we met Jaspar Hopper and his family going to the Ball- 
ston Springs. The house was crowded in the evening, 
by militia on their way from a regimental inspection. 
They conducted themselves with great decorum. Mr. 
Pardee says that the expense of land and water trans- 
portation is about equal, but the former is to be preferred 
on account of its superior safety and convenience. 
^ July 8th, Tuesday. We continued our voyage at six 
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o'clock, and arrived at the Little FaUs at ten. It had 
rained the whole ni^t, and the morning was introduced 
by the vocal music of the woods. Thousands of birds of 
difierent kinds had assembled in a grove near to Pardee's, 
which they made to ring with thek songs. The black- 
bird and the robin appeared to be the principal perforcners 
in this ^at concert of nature. 

On our way, we were spoken to by James Cochran and 
brother in a ^rfiseton, and Francis A. Bloodgood and family 
in a coach, who informed us, tfiat our colleagues were 
waiting for us at Utica. We passed a loaded Purham 
boat in its descent fr<Hn Utica, and fifty-six miles from 
Schenectady we passed the house of the gallant General 
Herkimer, who was mortally wounded at the battle of 
Oriskany, hod who died here. His house is on the south 
side, and was protected by pickets during the war. This 
brave man is honored in the memory and afiecticKis of his 
country. A county, a town, and a village, are called after 
him- He was of German descent, and the ground where 
he received the fatal wound, was covered with the dead 
and dyiz^ of his gallant countrymen. From his house to 
the Little- Fails, the water is deep and still. 

LITTLE FALLS. 

li^This village is built upon rocks of granite — contains 
about thirty or forty houses and stores, and a church, to- 
gether with mills. 

As you approach the falls, the river becomes narrow 
and deep, and you pass through immense rocks, princi- 
pally of granite, interspersed with limestone. In various 
places you observe profound excavations in the rocks, 
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w<»rQ by the agitatkm of pebbles in the SamttB, and in 
some places, the river is not more than twenty yards wide. 
As yon approach the western extremity ol the hiUs» you 
will find them about half-a-raile from top to lop, and at 
least, three hundred feet high. The rocks are composed 
of solid granite, and many of them are thirty or forty feet 
thick, and the whole mountain extends, at least, half-a-mile 
firom east to west You see them piled on each other, 
like Ossa on Pdicm ; and in other places, huge fragments 
scattered about in diflbrmt directions, indicating eyidently 
a violent rupture of the waters through this place, as if 
they had been formerly dammed up, and had forced a pas- 
sage through all intervening obstacles. In all directions 
you behold great rocks exhibiting rotundities, points, and 
cavities, as if worn by the vi(dence of the waves or pushed 
from their former positions. 

The general appearance of the Little Falls indicates the 
existence of a great lake above, connected with the Onei- 
da Lake, and as the waters burst a passage here and re- 
ceded, the flats above formed and composed several thou- 
sand acres of the richest lands. Rome being the highest 
point on the Lake, the passage of the waters on the east 
side left it bare, and the Oneida Lake gradually receded 
on the west side, and formed the great marsh or swamp 
now composing the head waters of Wood Creek. The 
whole appearance of the country, from the commence- 
ment of Wood Creek to its termination in the Oneida 
Lake, demonstrates the truth of this hypothesis. The 
westerly and northwesterly winds drive the sand towards 
Wood Creek, and you can distinctly perceive the con- 
tinual alluvions increasing eastward by the accumulation 
of sand, and the formation of new ground. Near the 
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Lake you observe sand without trees — ^then, to the east, a 
few scattering trees, and as you progress in that direction, 
the woods thicken. In digging the canals in Wood Creek, 
pine-trees have been found twelve feet deep. Tlie whole 
country, from the commencement to the termination of 
Wood Creek, bears the indications of made ground. An 
old boatman, several years ago, told Mr. De Witt, that he 
had been fifty years in that employ, and that the Oneida 
Lake had receded half-a-mile within his recollection. 
William Culbraith, one of the first settlers at Rome, was 
arrested, in digging a well, by a large tree which he found 
at the depth of twelve feet. This great Lake — breaking 
down in the first jdace to the east, the place where its 
waters pressed the most, and then to the west, where its 
recession was gradual — ^forms an object worthy of more 
inquiry than I had time or talent to aflford. The Little 
FaHs are the Highlands in miniature ; and the Mohawk 
here, ought to be considered as the Hudson, forcing its 
way through the mightiest obstacles of nature. It being 
rainy the whole day and night, after breakfasting, we con- 
tinued here until the next morning at four o'clock, when 
we ccmtinued our voyage. 

The Mohawk and Schenectady turnpike passes through 
this place. It is in the town of Herkimer, and at the com- 
mencement of the locks, a line of division between 
the counties of Montgomery and Herkimer runs. The 
town of German Flatts is on the opposite side of the river, 
which is connected with this place by an excellent bridge. 

The proprietors of this place were originally Fin and 
Ellis, Englishmen, who made their fortunes in this State 
and returned to their native country. The land now belongs 
to their heirs. They sent a clerk named John Porteus. a 
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Scotchman, who resided here and took care of their con- 
cerDs. He kept a store ainl mills. He had a daughter 
who is married to Wm. Alexand^, the principal trader of 
this village. The lots are leased for ever at three dollars 
per annum, and are 60 by 130 feet. Alexander being the 
agent of the canal company, we had frequent interviews 
with him, and were not a little entertained with the bathos 
he attempted in his conversation. 

The tavern here is kept by one Carr, and is a good one. 
We saw here the New York Spectator, and a federal pa- 
per called the American, printed in the village of Herki- 
mer, by J. and H. Prentiss. I had the pleasure of seeing 
my friend J. C. Ludlow, Esq., on a tour to Quebec, ac« 
complied by Joshua Pell and Augustus Sacket. They 
left New York on Tuesday last in the steamboat, and came 
from Albany in the mail stage. The Inland Lock Navi- 
gation Company was incorporated in 1792, and has a 
capital of ^450,000, of which the State owns •92,000. 
They have five locks at the Little Falls, two at the Grer- 
man Flatts, and two at Rome, besides their works in 
Wood Creek. 

AH their improvements might now be done at less than 
half the original expense. General Schuyler, the original 
superintendent, was inexperienced. The locks at the Lit- 
tle Falls were originally built of wood, which rotting, 
stone was substituted ; and those at Rome were made of 
brick, which not standing the frost, were rejdaoed also by 
stone. There is a fine stone quarry a mile and a half from 
the Little Falls, of which the locks were made ; and they 
were first built of wood from ignorance that the country 
contained the stone. This quarry is no less curious than 
valuable. The stones divide naturally as if done by tools. 
The wooden locks here put the Company to an unnecessary 
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expense of 50,900 dollars — 10,000 dollars a lock. An old 
church at the German Flatts was built of stone taken from 
that quarry, and yet this escaped the notice of the Com- 
pany. The artificial bank of the canal was supported in 
the inside by a dry wall which cost 15,000 dollars. This 
is found worse than useless. It served as a sieve to carry 
off the water and to injure the banks, and it has become 
necessary to remove it. The bridges of the canal ^re so 
low that we were obliged to take down our awning. 

In one year the income of the company was 16,000 
dollars. This, after all expenses, would have afforded a 
dividend of 5 per cent. There never has been but one 
dividend of 3^ per cent. Alexander supposes that a mil- 
lion dollars worth of produce may pass down the canal 
annually, and as much up in goods. The toll is received 
at the Little Falls by Wm. Alexander, and at Rome by 
George Huntington. 

The following amount of tolls received at the Little 
Falls was furnished us by Mr. Alexander :-*- 



1804, 


0,749 36 


1806, 


10,178 05 


1806, 


7,286 SO 


1807, 


10,972 61 


1808, 


4,700 08 


1809, 


4,723 41 


1810, as yet, . 


4,318 83 



The rates of toll have been reduced since 1808, in order 
to meet the charges for transportation by land. 
In April and May last there passed the falls, 151 boats. 
In June, . . . . 91 " 
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Two boats passed througti the locks in our 
one a Durham boat from Ithaca with potash, part of which 
came from Owego. This boat draws when full loaded, 
26 inches of water, and can carry 100 barrels of potash, 
or 240 of floor. It paid in lockage at Rome $16 50. 

MISCBLLAVaOVS. 

The mountain which forms the south-western extremity 
of the Falls is very elevated and called Fall HQl. A turn- 
pike runs at its foot adjacent to the river. This mountain 
i« the barometer of the Little Falls ; if covered with fog 
in the morning, it invariably denotes a rainy day. 

In entering from the east into the narrow part of (he 
river at the Little Falls, we saw on the north side large 
holes dug, which we were tdd were made by money- 
seekers from Stone Arabia. 

We saw excellent window-glass made in a factory in 
Oneida, and japanned and plain tin-ware is made for 
wholesale and retail in this place. The rainy weather 
induced me to procure thicker stockings ; for a pair of 
coarse worsted I paid lis., and fcnr two pair of cotton 
^f stockings, 6s. 6d. each. 

WA July. — ^As before-mentioned we departed from the 
Little Falls at four o'clock, with an intention of reaching 
Utica, in which we succeeded, after a laborious day's work, 
at ten o'clock at night. 

We met two empty boats going down to Schenectady, 
^hich had been to Utica with goods ; as the wind was 
favorable, they probably reached their place of destination 
this day. We breakfasted at the toll-keeper's at the Ger- 
man Flatts, 64 miles from Schenectady. 
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The caaal here is through the Flatts, a delightful body 
of low lands, which look like the flats c^ Esopus, and were 
first settled by the Palatines. The canal is 1^ mile long, 
24 feet wide, and 4 feet deep. The land through which it 
is cut cost the company 120 dollars an acre. It is fur- 
nished with a guard lock to prevent too great a flux of 
water. The embankments afibrd a delightful walk and the 
expense of cutting the canal could not exceed that of a 
good turnpike. A lock here cannot, with economy, be more 
than 6,000 dollars. The lock was filled in five minutes 
for our boat to pass. The canal here ought to have been 
extended further to the east, in order to have avoided 
another difiicult rapid, and this could have been done at a 
trifling expense. 

The village of German Flatts is a small place on the 
south side of the river and near the toll-house. The first 
Indian treaty, after the peace, was made at it. It contains 
a stone house which was picketted during the war and 
was called Fort Herkimer. The stone church was also 
used as a fort during that period, and the loop-holes for 
seeing through are still visible. 

A bridge crosses the river 65 miles from Schenectady, 

and leads to the village of Herkimer, a flourishing place. 

' The river is narrow at this place, and the West Canada 

Creek from the north falls into it, on the east side of the 

bridge. 

We dined on the south side of the river about 71 J miles 
from Schenectady, in the open air, at a saw and carding- 
mill owned by a Mr. Meyer ; 74 miles from Schenectady 
we passed under a new bridge, and a mile further we saw 
the commencement of Cosby's manor. This may be con- 
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snleied th» eemmeiiceiiieiit of a new eoimtrj ; the hilk 
retieat frooi flie nver> the Imi grows bailer, the riTOr 
narrows, and beach and fii^ar rnKgie mppty the place of 
wiHow boshes which coyer the banks below. About 70 
odSes on the south side> there was a tiee 60 feet hi^ with 
an umbrella top, and two-thirds of the eleTatkm without 
branches. It is said to be an unigke in this country, and 
to be visited by strangers who do not know what it is. 
Mr. De Witt and C<A. Porter went out of the boat to ex- 
amine it; the diirtance of its branches prsTented them from 
determining its kind, but they supposed it to be the Cu- 
emnbar-tree, which is rarely seen oo the east side of the 
Gttiesee rirer. 

Wild or Indian Hemp was in great plenty on the hranehes 
of the river, also a beautifiil wild lower, whose botani- 
cal name is Cheis, and of which there are six different 
kinds in the western country. 

There is also abundance of Mandrake or Wild-lemon, 
a delicious fruit as lai^e as a Loye-ai^. Its leayes are 
large, and it is about a fioot or eighteen inches h^h. It is 
a plant, not a shrub. 

Morris and Van Rensselaer having {m-oeeupied Bsggs' 
tavern, where we intended to quarter, we put up at Btl- 
imger's tavern in Utiea. 

UTICA. 

July IO£ft.— The Board met, aU piesent, and adjourned 
to meet at Rome on the ISth instwt. 
, Utiea is a iourishtng village on the south side of the 
Mohawk ; it am^ates to itself beii^ the capital of the 
Western District. Twenty-two years ago there was but 
ooe house ; there are now three hundred, a iVesbyteriaii 
3 
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Church, an EfMBOOpal, a Weleh VrfmhytBtm, and a Weloh 
Baptist ; a Bank, being a branch of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, a Post Office, the office of the Clerk of the Cowtjr, 
and the Cleric of the Supreme Court. By the census now 
taking, it contains 1,650 inhi^itants. Two new6p^)eis 
are printed here. 

The situation of the place is on low ground, a ^feat 
part of which is natural meadow. It derives its impor- 
tance from its situation oa the Mohawk, the Seneca tum- 
jnke «diich communicates with the heart of the Western 
country, and the Mdiawk and Si^wnectady turnpike, 
which leads to Schmectady on the north side <tf the Mo- 
hawk, independently of a good free road on the south side. 

Produce is carried by land from Utica to Albany for 8s. 
per 100 lbs. ; by water to Schenectady, for 6s. When 
Ae Canal Compuiy reduced the toll, the wagoners re- 
duced their price, in order to support the cc»apetition. 
Country people owe merchants, and pay their debts by 
conveyances of this kind, and in times when their teams 
are not much wanted for other purposes. 

Utica bears every external indication of prosperity. 
Some of the houses are uncommonly elegant ; the stores 
are numerous and weH replenished with merchandise. 
The price of building lots is extravagantly high. Lots, 
correspondent to double lots in New York, sell here from 
four to eight hundred dollars. The Bleecker family own 
1!M0 acres in the village and its vicinity, imd by at first 
refusing to sell, and by leasing out at extravagant rates, 
they greatiy injured the growth of the jdace. They seem 
now to have embraced a more liberal pdicy. They have 
made a turnpike of two mHes, and a bridge over the Mo- 
hawk, to carry die travelttQ through tbeir estate ; and 
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they have opened stieets for tale. They reoently sold 
^ acres at auotioo, for $9fiM. The kuad was diyided 
into 25 lote» fifty by one hundred feet. Jndge Cooper of 
tins pkee booght, about ten years ago, 15 acres fer $1,600^ 
which would now sell br $20fiOO. 

The capital of the Manhattan Bank is •lOO.OOO. The 
buSdii^ is improperly situated dose by staUes, and is 
mBcb exposed to fire, in oottsequMee of the trade with 
Canada, specie is oootinually accumnhting here. It af- 
fords a great faciMty for the trrasnassion of money to and 
from New York. A smaU Bank in Connecticnt, named 
the Bridgeport Bank, of whidi Doelor Bronson is Presi- 
dent, discounts notes here throi^ a private agent. Hav- 
ing made an arrangement with the Merchants' Bank of 
New York, to take its notes, they became in good credit, 
and had an extensive circulation. As the Brandi did not 
receive tbek notes in payment, they were constantly ac- 
eunmiating a balance against the institution. With a view 
to meet this evil, and to turn the tables on the adversary 
institution, the BraM»h now take the Bridgeport notes. I 
found that it is projectdd by the Directors to increase the 
stock (^ the Bank to •600,000; to distribute it in the vil^ 
lege, and to maintain its dq p en<tence upim, and connection 
with, the Manhattan Company, in order to prevent it from 
becoming a federal institution. 

The town c^ Whitestown contains, besi^ Utica, two 
e^isiderable villa^, West Hartford and Whitesborough. 
This district of country has twenty-two lawyers. 

I met here Bishq> Moore, on a diocesan visitation to 
ccmfirm the members of his Church. Abo, Cd. Curtenius. 
Dined at Mr. Kip's, who lives in handsome style, and who 
received us with great hospitality. 
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Jufy 11<A. Mcmris.aiid Van RaMselamr were .to travel 
by land as be£are; here we met Gen. North, and the Sur- 
veyor. We proceeded by land to WhitedxHroogh, four 
miles bom Utica* and there we divided, MMoe of the coaoh 
pany continuing to go by land and otfaen taking, to the 
boats. 

Two miles from Utica we visited a famotts cheese- 
maker, named Abraham Bradbury^ an English QaakMr. 
He has raited a fisorm of 168 af»es> for 9500 p^ annam. 
He keeps thirty-six cowa, and makes upwards of 400 
cheeses a-year. Besides the cheeae, the milk will sapport 
a great number of hogs. He is assisted by tus wi& and 
two sisters. His cheese is equal to the best Englisli 
cheese that is iiiqx>r(ed, and he vends it for Is. ad. per 
pound. Notwithstanding his high rent, he clears upwards 
of ^IQOO a*year by his establishmmit 

On Sauquott Creek, a mile ftom Wfaitedborough, there is 
a large manufacturing establishment for spinning eottoii. 
The works go by water. It is owned by a Company, and 
is den<Mnittated the Oneida Manu&cturing Society. The 
stock is said to be ]^fitaUe, and to be forty per cent 
above par. It employs forty hands, chicly j^ung girls, 
who have an unhefihhy appeo-ance. It is on Ai^wri§^'s 
{dan, and oontaias 884 sptndks on six fir«aaes. 

Whitesborough contains the Court-House> and is a 
handsome viOags. . Several lawyers reside here on ac- 
count of the Court-Hotflw. The federal candidate fior 
Governor has a handsome house. E^ht miles from Utica 
we passed Oridcany, where Herkimer's battle w^ foi^ht. 

We arrived i^ Rome for dinner, and put up at Isaac 
Lee's house, which is a leurge douUe three-story frame 
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baiUing, called the Hotel. He rents it and ten acres of 
land from Doiniaick Lynch, for 9250 a*year. 

Rooie is on the highest land between Lake Ontario and 
the Hudicm, at Troy. It is WO feet above the latter ; six* 
teen miles by land and twenty-one by water from Utica, 
and 106 miles by water from Schenectady. It is sitnated 
at the head of the Mohav^ River and Wood Creek, that 
river nmning east and the Wood Creek west Yon see 
no hills or mountains in its vicinity ; a plain extends from 
it on all sides. It has a Court-Hocise» a State Arseniil, a 
Presbyterian Church, and about seventy houses. Its ex- 
oellent positi<Mi on the Cimal, which unites die Eastern 
and Western waters, and its natural communicadon with 
the rich counties ^i Rack River, would render it a place 
of great importance, superior to Utica, if fair play had 
been given to its advantages. But its rising prosperity 
has been checked by the pdicy of its principal proprietor. 
When he first began to dispose of his lots, he asked what 
he cdled a fine of £30, and ui annual rent of £7 lOs., for 
each lot for ever. His subsequent conduct has been eor* 
Feq>ond«[it with this un&vorabto indication, and has given 
Utica a start which Rome can never retrieve. 

Two lots, sixty-six by 200 feet, sell from OBOO to 0250. 
WiU land in the vicinity seUs from 010 to 012 50 per 
acre, and improved land for 025. A Company was in- 
corporated the last session of the Legidature, for manu* 
facturing iron and glass, and half the stock is already filled 
up. The place has a Post Office and four lawyers. Rome 
being on a perfect level, we naturally ask from what has 
it derived its name? Where are its seven hills ? Has it 
been named out of compliment to Lynch, who is a Roman 
Catholic ? 
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Rome was laid oat into a town, after the Canal was 
made or contemplated. It derives its principal advantages 
from this communication. Independent of the general rise 
it has given to Lynch's property, it has drained a large 
swamp for him near the vOlage, which would otherwise 
have been useless ; and yet he demanded from the Compa- 
ny, at first, f7,000, and at last, $5fiOO for his land, through 
which the Canal was to pass: The appraisers gave him 
but nominal damages— one dollar. 

The Canal at Rome is 1$ miles long ; 32 feet wide at 
top, and from 2^ to 3 feet deep. The locks are 73 feet 
long and 12 wide ; 10 feet lift on the Mohawk, and 8 feet 
on Wood Creek. 

July l^h. The Commismoners had a meeting here ; all 
present. Adjourned to meet in Geneva. At this naeeting 
the Senior Commissioner was for Inre^ng down the 
mound of Lake Erie, and letting out the waters to ftdlow 
the level of the country, so as to form a sloop navigation 
with the Hudson, and without any aid from any other 
water. 

The site of Fort Stanwix or. Fort Schuyler is in this 
village. It contains about two acres, and is a regular 
fortification, with four bastions and a deep ditch. The 
position is important in protecting the passage between 
the lakes and the Mohawk river. It is now in ruins, and 
partly demolished 1^ Lynch, its proprietor. Since the 
Revolutionary War a block-house was erected here by the 
State, and is now demolished. About half a mile below 
the Fort, on the meadows, are the remains of an old {(xrt, 
called Fort William ; and about a mile west of Rome, near 
where Wood Creek enters the Canal, there W8» a regular 
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finrt, oaUed Fort Newport. Wood Craek is here wo i 
row that you can step over iL 

Fwt Stanwix is odebratad in the history of the Revo- 
hitiooary War, for a regular nege which it stood. And 
as this and the battle of Oriskany are talked of all over 
the country, and are not embodied at large in history, I 
shall give an acctant of ^bmh bcibre they are Umi in the 
neniOTy <^ tracCtion. 

After havii^ dined on a salmon caught at Fish Creek, 
about eight miles from Rome, we departed in our boats on 
the descending waters of Wood Creek. And as we have 
now got rid of the Eastern, waters, it may be proper to 
make some remarks on the Mohawk River. 

This river is about 130 miles in length, from Rome to 
the Hudson. Its course is from west to east The oom- 
mencement of its navigation is at Schenectady. It is in 
all i^aoes sirfkiently wide for sloop navigation ; but the 
various shoals, currents, rifts, and rapids with which it 
abounds, and which are very perspicuously laid down on 
Wright's map, render the navigation difficult even for bat- 
teaux. The Canal Company have endeavored, by dams 
and other expedients, to deepen the river and improve 
tbe navigation, but they have only encountered unneces- 
sary expense ; the next freshet or rise of the river has 
either swept away their erections or changed the current. 
Mr. Weston, the engineer, from a view of the multifarious 
difficulties attendant on such operations, proposed to make 
a canal from Schoharie Creek to Schenectady, on tbe 
south side of the river ; he only erred in not embracing 
the whole route of the MobawL The valley formed by 
that river is admirably calculated for a canaJ. Tbe ex- 
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pmecrfdiggittgiiTdQ Mt exceed diat of a good iiinipiiw^ 
The river is good only as a feeder. 

33ie young willows wUoh line tbe bienks of the riren 
aM^faidi are the first tiees that qxriog up oo.allttTiiiins^ 
show the eoQtinuil chaiige of grooiid. No laad can be 
inore fertile thaa the flats of ttus. exteosiTe vaUey. The 
setdements here were originelly inade by ta^rations from 
Holland and Germany. The grants nncbr the Ditteh 
Governor were from given jMmita on the Mdiawk^em- 
Inacing all the lend soath or north, nmouBg thereby to 
include only the interval land, and doemng the upbad as 
nothing* Chirf<JustiQe Yates said, tihat he reodleoted a 
witness to state in Court that he had tnveUed from Kin* 
derfaodk to Altuoiy and found no land. 

The Mohawk is barren of fish, it formerly contained 
great plenty oi trout—it now has none. The Iacg«rt fish 
is the pike, wfaidi have becoi cau^t vrdf^ng fourteen 
pounds. Since tbe canal at R(Mae, dwish, a ifiecies of 
dace, have come into the Mohawk throu^ Wood Creek» 
and are said to be plenty. A salmon and black bass have 
also been speared in this river, whidi came into it through 
the canal. It would not be a little singdar if the Hudson 
should be suiq[^kied with salmon through that channel. 
The falls of tfie Cohoes <^)po8e a great impediment to the 
passage of fish; but the Hudson is like the Mdia^dc, a 
very sterile river in that respect. 

We saw great numbers of bitterns, blackbirds, robins, 
and bank swallows, which perforate the banks of the river. 
Also, some wood-ducks, gulls, sheklrakes, bob4inklins, 
king-birds, crows, kUdares, small snipe, woodpeckers, 
woodcock, wrens, ydlow birdi, phebes, blue jays, high- 
hdes, pigeons, thrushes, and larks. We also saw several 
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UngHb^ers, which denote the preseace of fish. We shot 
Heveral bittenis, the same as found on the salt marsh. 
The only shell Ifish were the snapping turtle and muscle* 

We left Rome after din ner > fi ve Commissioners, the sur- 
veyor, and a young gentleman. Morris and Van Rensse- 
laer were to go by land and meet us at Geneva. 

We went this day as &r as Gilbmrt's Tavern on the 
north side of the creek, mx and a-half miles by water, and 
four and a-faalf mfles by land, from Rome. 

We saw a bright red4>ird about the size of a Uue-bird. 
Its wings w^re tipped with blaek, and the bird uncom- 
monly beautiful. It appesnred to have no song, and no one 
present seemed to know its name. I saw but three be- 
sides in ibe whole course of my tour, one on the Ridge 
Road west of the Genesee River. It is, therefore, a rara 
tfvts. 

On the banks of the creek were plenty of bweset, the 
Canada shrub, said to be useful in medicine, and a great 
varkty of beautiful flowering plants. Wild gooseberry 
bushes, wiki currants, and wild hops were also to be seen. 
The gooseberries were not good ; the hops are said to be 
as good as the domestic ones. In the long weeds and 
thick underwood we were at first apprehensive of rattle- 
snakes, of which we were toid there are three kinds — ^the 
laige and the small, and tfie dark rattlesnake. But neither 
here nor in any part of our tour did we see this venom- 
ous reptile. The aalj animals we saw on this stream 
were the black squirrel and the hare, as it is called in 
Albany, a creature white in winter, of the rabbit kind, 
although much larger. 

About a mile from the head of the creek we passed a 
small stream, from the south, called Black or Mud Creek. 
3* 
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Above Gilbert's the Cocnpany have erected four wooden 
locks, which are absolutely necessary, at a small expense^ 
when compared with their stone locks at the little Falls, 
which cost $W0. The CompMiy have also shortened the 
distance on the whde route of the ciedk about four tmln, 
the whole distance being about 38 miles, by cutting canak 
to meet the serpentine bend of the stream. It is sasoepti- 
Ue of being shortened, so as to make only sixteen miles. 
The State reserved a thousand acres on the south side, 
from Gilbert's down to the Oneida Lake, to be applied to 
the improvement of the navigation. This land is overrun 
by squatters. From some causes wluch cannot be satis- 
factorily exfdained, unless eonneoted with our miwHOD, 
the stock of this Company can now be bought for #200 a 
share — the nominal value is $350. 

We passed, on the north side of the creek, the appear- 
ance of an old fortification, called Fort Bull. The re* 
mains of an old dam, to impede the passage of a hostile 
fleet, and to assist the operations of the fort, were also to 
be seen. Although there is now a road on that side of the 
creek, yet in those days there couW have been no march* 
ing by land with an army. The transportation of pro- 
visions must have been impracticable by land ; and, in- 
deed, the genial appearance of tto country exhibits a 
sunken morass or swamp, overgrown with timber and 
formed from the retreat of the lake. 

Gilbert's house is a decent comfortable house, ccmsider* 
ing the little resort of travelers. The grounds around it 
are overflown by the creek, and the situation unhealthy. 
He had procured fresh salmon from Fish creek for us, at 
8d. a lb. We found it excellent. In the neighborhood of 
Gilbert's there is said to be good bog ore ; we saw speoi* 
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in^is fiumuiiied 1^ a man who had come to ezpl(x« tho 
ooimtiy for thai pvrpoM. 

We rose early in the OK^ming, and breakfiuited at the 
Oidc-OFchard, six miles tcom Gilbert's onthe toiith side of 
the river. The ground was oury, and in steppinginto the 
bei^ my foot slipped, and I was pertly immersed in the 
Greek. The captain assisted me in getting oat. The 
cbmpness of the weather, and the son being hardly risen, 
indoced me, for greater precaution, to change my clothes. 
This triflk^ incidmt was afterwards magnified by the pa- 
pers into a serious affidr. 

Near Gilbert's, the Canada Creek comes in from the 
north side, a mile west the Rocky or Black Creek, from 
the south. At Oak-Orchard the first rapid coomiences ; 
as the cre^ was extremely low, we requested the locks 
to be left open above, two or three hours before we 
started. This finrnished us with a flood of water, and ac- 
celer ated our descent. We found, however, that we went 
faster than the water, and had frequently to wait. The 
Greek was almost the whole distance choked vnih logi^ 
and eroG^ked beyond belief; in some places after bending 
in the most serpentine direction for a mile, it would return 
just bek>w the point of departure. From Wright's sur- 
vey, the distance— 



From Gilberts B to the moath of the eiedc, by the 
oldroate— is 21 24 

By the pieseat route, as impioTed by the Canal 
Company, , 17 61 

On a straight line, which is practicable for a 
Canal, . . .^ . . . . , 9 44 

We stopped at Smith's, a German, who lives on the 
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Mwdi code erf* the cxeek, and aboat eight nukti from tfie 
Oneida Lake. The creek is 8and7, and very winding from 
Unsplacey — thetaady accramilated at sncfa a cbftanoefroizi 
the lake, demonstrates the tmth of my theory xespMta^ 
the £bcniation erf* the groond from Rome to the lake. 
Smith is not forty yean of ag6^ and has been settled b«re 
fifteen years. He has «x daughters, fire of whom am 
manned; two scms, twenty-five grand-children, and one 
|p»at-grandrduld» who almost all reside in h» viotnity. 
The female part of his descendants were aasembied to 
rake his hay ; their children were bro«ight with themi, ai»l 
the whde exhit»ted a pictare of ruml taeam^eB and rude 
industry, not unpleasing. 

About MX miles from the lake we saw the remaimr of a 
balteanx, sunk by the Britidi on their retreat from the 
siege of Fort Stanwix. 

Four miles from the lake we dined at one Babbits', <m 
the north side of the credL. We found, on such occa* 
sions, our own provisions and liquorai, and were only pro- 
vided with house-room and fire for cooking* The family 
were oUiging and simple. They had been forewarned of 
our approach, and their attention was turned towards the 
contemplated canal... As they are the proprietors <^ the 
soil, which was purchased from General HamiUon, they 
were apprehensive that the canal would be diverted from 
them, and pass through Camden, and the old lady said she 
would charge us nothing, if we straitened the creek and 
lowered the lake. The only potable water here is from 
the creek, which is vfery bad, and no other can be pro- 
cured, as the creek is on a level with the surrounding 
country. The family furnished us with tolerable vinegar, 
made of maple juice. The old lady, on being interroga- 
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ted a* to tke xeligiooi she profened, said that the belonged 
to the ofawrii, but what ofaurch she could not telL The 
ofade of the family wbm a deformed, hamp-baelKed young 
mant eaUed Joha. Qa all oocagions hk qpiaioos were at 
decisiTe as the responses of the sybQ ; and he reminded 
us <^ the Arabian Night's Entertainment, whidi represents 
persons hnmp-baoked as possessed of gjreat shiewdness. 
John toM IIS a slocy of Irish Peggy, a girl vAiom he de- 
scribed as going down in a batleanx, so handsome and 
w^-dressed that she attracted him and all the yew^^men 
kk the neigUMxriiood, who visited the charming <»eatare ; 
that on hor return seme weeks afterwards^ she looked as 
u^y as she bad beoi b^ore beautifiil, and was addicted 
to swMuring and drunkenness ; that she had been indi- 
rectly the cause of the death of three mmi ; that one of 
them, a n^^ was drowned in a lock, who had gone to 
sleep on the deck of the boat, in order to accommodate 
l^r and h^ paramour; that another foil overboard, 
when idle had retired with her gallant, and prevented by 
it assistance that mi^t have saved him; and that the 
third one experienced a similar fate. The commodore 
did not faU to extract a moral from John's story, favorable 
to the cause of good morals ; and admcHushed him to be- 
ware of the lewd woman, '' whose house is the way to hell, 
going dovm to the chambers of death.'' 

A boat passed us at this house, which speared a salmon 
with a boat-hook in passing under a bridge. The fre- 
quent passage of boats, and the shallowness of the wa* 
tern, terrify the salmon from ascending in great numbers 
beyond this place^ 

We passed James Dean's old house on the right, about 
two imies from the liAe. He first went among the Onei- 
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das as a silversmith, vending trinkets. He afterwaids 
acted as an inta*preter, and ooaxad tbam out of Uarg^ 
tracts of land. He is now ricli, a lodge of Oneida coun* 
ty, has h^em a member of Assembly, and is a promincait 
Fed^vJist. 

Fish Creek enters Wood Creek, a mile from the lake, 
on the norA side. It is mncfa larger and deepm*, and 
derives its name from the excellent fish with which it 
abounds, op to the Falls, which are ten miles from ita 
month. It is frequented by great numbers of salmon; 
and we saw Indians with their spears at work after that 
fish, and met two canoes ^oing on the same bunness, vrith 
their pine knots and apparatus ready fOT the attack. The 
Indians have res^red the land on each side of tfiis creek, 
in order to secure themselves the benefit of fishing. 

The confluence of these streams makes a considerable 
river from this place to the Oneida Lake, deep^ wide, and 
gloomy, and resembling the fabled Avemus. You can 
see the track of its black and muddy waters a consider- 
able distence in the great basin into which it discharges. 

We arrived at Mrs. Jackson's tav^n, at seven o^clock, 
near the mouth of Wood Creek, which enters Oneida 
Lake from the north-east.< To the west, the eye was lost 
in the expanse of waters, there being no limits to the hori- 
zon. A western wind gendy agitated the surface of the 
waters. A number of canoes darting throu^ the lake after 
fish in a dark night, with lighted flambeaux of pine knots 
fixed on elevated iron frames, made a very picturesque 
and pleai»ng exhibition. We walked on the beach, com- 
posed of the finest sand, like the shores of the ocean, 
and covered with a few stra^ling trees. Here we met 
with an Indian canoe, filled with eels, salmon, and mon* 
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strous eat-fifih. In another place we saw the natire of 
the woods oodung his fish and eatuig his meal on the 
beach. We could not vesist the temptation of the cold 
bath. Ckk retorning to the house, we found aai exo^bnt 
supper prepared ; the principal dish was salmou» dressed 
in various ways. 

The salmon come into tins lake in May, and continue 
till wint^. They are said to eat nothing. This is the 
season of their excellence. They fiarmeriy sold fcnr one 
shiHing a-piece; now the curr^it price is siacpence a 
pound. The salmon are annoyed by an insect eafled a 
tick, and run up into the cold sfnring farodks for r^ef. 

Near this tay«m there ase to be seen the marks of an 
old fortification, covering about one-^ghth of an acre, and 
called the Royal Block-House. In this plaoe, CoL Porter 
and the young gentlemen made a tent of the sails and set- 
ting poies, and, with the aid of a fire and our mattresses, 
had a good night's kxiging. The other Commissimi«rs 
depi in the house ; the window panes were out and the 
doors open. The resort of Indians and the sandy ground 
had drawn together a crowd of fleas, which, with the 
musquitoesi smnoyed us beyond su&rance the whole 
night. Some of the family sat up late ; the creakings of 
a crasy old buiUing and tiie noise of voices, added to our 
other annoyances, completely deprived us of rest. The 
house was in other respects a comf<nrtab!e one. The ice, 
which we used to correct the badness of the creek water, 
had a pleasant eflect 

We found hwe a new qpecies of muMen, with a white 
bushy top of flowers. Sometimes the top was yellow. 
The common muUen was also plenty. 

Jte/y 14tA. Although the wind on this Idee is generally 
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easterly in the morning end westerly in the afternoon, yet 
we had no other resoiurce than our oars. At the entrance 
of the Wood Creek, and about 6itj rode from its mouth, 
we foiiad a sand-bar forty rods wide. The diallowest 
part was two £Mt de^, and the channel h^weea three 
and four feet wide. 

The Oneida Creek cc»nes in on the south side of the 
lake. At its mouth it is about as large as Wood Creek, 
and as you ascend one-third larger. There are no bars 
at its mouth. The sahnon go up as far as Stockbridge. 
Thb Creek, Wood Creek, and Canaserageras Creek, are 
the principal sources wirich tmjpfiy the Oneida Lake. 
Accoiding to the general computation^ this lake is thirty 
miles kmg ; but it does not exceed twenty miles in length, 
and from five to ei^t in fasvath. In winter it fre^es, 
and is passaUe in sleighs. 

The waters of the lake were saturated with small dark 
atcrnis, whidi render them unsalubrious, and when drank, 
opiate emetically, and im)du@e fever. This, in the 
1 anguine of the boatmen, is termed the lake blossom. 
Whether it arkes from the farina of the chestnut, or any 
oUier trees tfiat blossom about this time, the e^^ of in* 
sects, or coUeetbos of animalcule, we could not deter- 
nuae. We examined the water by a microscc^, and 
coukl come to no ccmcfaist^m. If I were to give an 
o{Hni<m, it would be, that it is not an animal substance, 
but small atoms swept into the lake by the waters of Wood 
Creek, from the vegetable putrefactions generated in the 
swamps and marshes through which that stream runs. 

Independently of several collections of sand and reeds, 
which can hardly be termed islands, and of an islet about 
the middle of the lake, which has a single tree, and looks 
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at .a ditftanoe like a ship under iail, ibetce v» two iilaadi^ 
about two milef from the ouUet, half a mile froai the 
so«th ahore of the lake. They are withia a shctrt dittance 
from each other. One island contains firarte«i aores, and 
the other> called Frenchman's Uand, twenty«seve& acres. 
A person can wade from one to the other ; and bears, in 
swimming the lake, frequently stdp here to rest.- These 
idands belong to the State. 

One of the islands is called the Frenchman's Uand, 
from a person of that nation, who took poMession of it 
about fiftettd yei»rs ago, with a beautifiil wife. He resided 
there until the cold weather came, and then he wintertd 
in Albany, Rome, or Rotterdam. He had a handsome 
collection of books, musioal instruments, and all the ap- 
pendages of former opulence and refinement He was 
aiqparently disomntented and depre8sed^--cultiyated a hand- 
some garden with his own hands, and sowed half-an-acre 
of wheat, which had a beautiful appearance. His wife 
bcHie him chikken here, and altogether he had three. He 
became by .{nractice a very expert fowler, hunter, and 
ans^r, and was a hard-wcH*ker. He lived here seven 
summers. He spent a winter at the Oneida Castle, and 
sent his clothes for washing sometimes to Albany. When 
he first came, he had a consideraUe sum of money, and, 
becoming poor, he sokl some of his books for subsistence, 
and he bartered some valuable ones to Majcn' DoEcng for 
two eows. He was very fNroud and reserved*— went at 
last bare-headed, and thb general suspicion was, that 
jealousy was the cause of his seclusion. They visited 
their nmghbor Stevens, at the outlet, twice a-year. We 
were toki by Mrs. Stevens, that his name was Devity or 
Devitzy ; that his coimtrymen in Albany made a suhscrip- 
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tion, which eaabled him to go to France, with his fiunity ; 
that she retianied die ymta of the family, and fomid them 
appMe&tly h^»py ; a&d that in her opniofi, the Freiioh- 
woman had no extraordinary pretensions to beauty. 

We stopped at a house at the north side of the lake, in 
the town of BengsJ« The proprietor bou^ sixty-six acres 
from J. Mmiro, for fear dollars an acre. The faimly were 
eagerly engaged in the salmon fishing, and they told us that 
they sometimes cau^t with the seine one hundred per day; 
that fifteen fill a lai^ barrel, for which they ask twelve 
dollars in salt. They also informed us that shad recently 
came up the Idke. The salmon frequently weighs twenty 
poimds. The black or Osw^o bass is a fine &sk, some- 
times weighing ei^t pounds, suui is like eur black fidi, but 
harder. 

As we approached Rotterdam, we saw a sdine drawn at 
the mouth of a small cold broc^L, and six salmcm cai^ht at 
a haul. A kingfisher, as lai^ as a hawk, wm also flying 
about for prey. We amused oursrives on our voyage 
OYet the lake, by trolilng with a hock and bait of red cloth 
and white feathers, and caught sev^al Oswego bass, yel- 
low perch, and pikes. 

We dined at Rotterdam, a decayed settlement of Geoi^ 
Sinba's, eleven miles from the outlet, containing ei^t or 
ten houses, and exhibiting marks of a premature growth. 
There are mills on a small creek, and whMe at dinner, our 
men speared several fish in it-*«mong otheni, one e^hteen 
inches long, spotted, the head like a cat-fish, and down* 
wards resembling an eel, but Jike a dog-fish in shape. 
Some caHed it an eel-poui, and others a curse. It afqpears 
to be a noE^script. 

Sinba's agent, Mr. Dunckss, was absent at Saiina. We 
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w^e wdl leceired by hia faouM-kaeper, and dined on 
chowder, fnrepaiad by^Sen. North. The thermomeler Ymot 
was at 75^. We ware tc4d that fleas infest all new set- 
tlemmts for the first two years, perticidarly in pine or 
sandy conntries. and that we most not esqpeot to escape 
them. Oar C(»naiod(Nre appeared old and decayed, al« 
thoagh there w^e two older voitxk among the Commis- 
doners. Sui^Knrtii^ himsrif upon a stiek, he attracted the 
commiseration of an old man» seyenty years of age, in the 
I<^-house this morning, who rose from his aeat and said, 
** CM daddy, shall I hand you a chair ?'' We w^e happy 
to see cor cUef revive under the potent influence of port 
and chowder. 

After dinner we continued our voyage with an adverse 
wind. As the evening shades prevailed, we were saluted 
with tiie melancbcdy notes of the loon. We passed three 
boats und^ sail going up the lake. 

This nig^t we dept at Stevens's, at the outlet of the lake, 
nine miles by land and eleven by water from Rotterdam. 
Here commences Onondaga or Oneida river, the <mly out- 
let of the lake, about as large as the mouth of Wood Creek. 
The bars at the outlet are rocky, wide, difficult to remove, 
and so shallow that a horse can easily pass over them. 
There are two eel weirs here, in which many are caught. 
Stevens has lived in this place, which is in the town of 
Constantia, eighteen years ; has rented it for seventeen 
years, at #75 a-year. He has no neighbors within four 
nodles on this side of the river. On the other side is the 
town of Cicero, in which there are several seUlements, 
This is a clean house, in which we were as well accommo- 
dated as the situation of the country would adout. 
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There is a small island at the mouth of the river, con* 
taitiiBg six aoires, and belonging to the State, for dale. 

Several Onondaga Indians were here. Numerous boats, 
tn^rersing the rirer «t nigiit for sidmon, and illuminated 
with ilne flambeaux, made a brilliant appearanoe. A 
curious fui^iB or exoresoenoe of the pdi^ vriA thirty rings, 
denoting thirty years' growth, was shown here. It is used 
for bitters and is very scarce. Black raq^bemes grow wild 
in great abundance. They composed, with free^ salmon, 
the principal part c^our supper. 

Stevens's is twelve m2es from Salina l^ land, and thirty- 
two by water. The salt used in the country is brought 
the latter way, and is purchased at the springs for 3s. or 
Is. 6d. per bushel. 

Land in Cicero or Gate, is worth from three to five dollars 
per aere. Stevens toM us that they had no other prea<^r 
than Mr. Shepherd, who lived over the river in Cicero ; 
that he formerly resided in Goshen, and got three militso-y 
lots as captain or major of artificers, iJthoiigh not l^ally 
entitled to them, — that Judge Thompson, a member of 
the Senate, and of Orange county, received one lot as a 
fee for his services in getting the law passed. 

Stevens's house is one quarter of a mile from the mouth 
of the lake. Deer come close up to it. We saw an adder 
and another snake sunning themsehres on the ramparts of 
Port Brewster, in the rear of the house. This was erect- 
ed in the French War, was a regular work, ditch and bas- 
tions, aH covering about an acre. This must have be^i 
an important pass to defend, and would now be an excel- 
lent site for a town. It belongs to Chancellor Lansing, 
who sLsks fifteen dollars. an acre. 

On Sunday, about five weeks back from this day, a ter- 



rible t^nmado vnm Mt %t tUs jiaod, about miimIowii. The 
wiad was 9oalh-WQ9t and intended with nuu It had 
nearly uiiroo£Ml the hotua^ passed orer CafBilfai8» the salt 
•piings, was felt at Rone aboat nine o'elodc, and pio>. 
ceeded down the Mohawk. 

The followiag queations are worthy of ooosideratioii, in 
lefinnence to lowering the outlet of the lake :•— 

1, May it not loww or drain off the waters of Wood 
Cireek? 

2. May not the Araioing of the land reader the oonntry 
nuHre unhealthy than at prasent? 

Jufy l^h. Sunday. The surveyor being employed 
in taking the level of the outlet, we did not get out until 
eleven o'elock. Our di>|ect was to reach Thiee-River 
Point this day. The distanee by land is seven^ and by 
water» eighteen and three-quarter miles. The whole 
length of the outlet n, then, nhieteen miles. In width it 
varies from forty to one himdred yards. The banks aae 
low, and covteared on both sides with aut, oak, and maple, 
and beach trees, denoting the richest land* 

Four miles from Stev«»'s, Comeroy Cnsek enters the 
river, on the south side* For a eMsideraUe di^anoe be- 
low, there is sh^Uow water with a stony bottom, rapid our- 
lent and rift, more difieuh than the <me at the oudet, 
making a &11 of tliree-«&d-a»half ftet 

On our way down, I saw severallaige flocks of daeks and 
two largeeagles. Col. Borter sbotmie of tfamnon the wing 
— he was ahv^aad measured eight feet from the extremity 
aC/tmi^ wing to another. He was a bakl ea^ ; his tafens 
were formidaUe ; head and tail white. At Three-Rivor 
Point he beat off several dogs in a pitched battle. 

Aiker having din^d aboard, near one Yichsry's, whose 
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house wms well iBed with Lyons' qweches^ we proceeded, 
aad passed the gn»re of a dtowoed FraaoiMKian, who c»ee 
shot a panther when ia the atfitiide <tf leaping at him, 
nine fe^ aad deven indies long. The head is now in 
Walton's store, at Schei^ctady. 

BeiiMe sondown we cached Three^River Point. This 
place derives its nana from the eonfloeme of the On^a 
and Seneca Rivers, and the river formed by thia junction, is 
then dencmiinated Oswego River. It lies in Cicero, 
on die sooth nde of the Oneida River, is part <^a Ckwipel 
lot, and an excellent position for a town. All the imh-boata 
from the Springs, and the boats from the Cayuga and 
Seneca Lakes, rendezvous at thia {dace ; and we found the 
house, which is kept by one Magie, crowded with nc»sy 
drunken people, and the landlord, wife, and son were in 
the same situation. The hooae being nnall snd dirty, we 
took refine in a room in which wei» two beds and a 
weaver's loom, a beaufet and dressttrs for tea utensils^ and 
furnkure, and there we Ind a very uneomfortdUe collatimi. 

Col. Porter erected his tent and made hkfiie on the hiH, 
where he was comfortably accommodated with the young 
gentlemen. I reoonaokered up stairs ; but in passing to the 
bed, I saw several dirty, villamoq»<*]ooking Mows m tfaesr 
bunks, and all placedin the samegarret. I estreated from 
the disgusting scene, and left Geeu North, Mr. De Witt, 
and Mr. Geddes, in the undiapuled posaeasion of the Attic 
beds. Tto Commodc»^ and I took.posseseton of the beds 
bek>w ; but previous to this, we were assured by an ap* 
pareatly decent girl, that they were free from vermin, and 
that the beds above were well stored with them. Satisfied 
with this assurance, we {xepared ousiselves for a consort- 
able sleep, after a frttiguis^ day. But no sooner were we 
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lodged, Uian our noies were asseiied hy a t kw w nd tU- 
kdnoQs amellsy meeting our olheiorj aenree in all diiec- 
tiooe, the meet pota&t exhalation ariaiBg firom boiled pork, 
whiek was left oloie to our heads. Our ears were invaded 
by a cooiiBiBf^ noise of iiuHaluMi peofde in an adjaoent 
room, of oriokets in the hearth, of rats in the waUs, of 
d^^ under the beds, by the whizzing of nuisquitoes about 
our heads, and the flyii^ c^ bats about the room. The 
women in the house were continually pushing op^i the 
do<»r, and pa<»ag the room for piates, and kniyes» and 
apoons ; and the dogs would avail themselyes oS such op- 
portunities to come in under our beds. Under these eir- 
eumstanoes skep was impractieable ; and, after the faaoily 
had retired to rest, we beard our oompanioBs above roHing 
about restless in their beds. This we set down to the 
credit of the bugs,, and we hugged ourselves on our superior 
eoni£c»rts. We w«re, however, soon driven up by the an- 
iK^ance <^ vermin* On lighting a oandle and examining 
the beds, we found that we had been assailed by an army 
of bed'bugs, aided by a body of light infantry in the shape 
of fleas, and a regiment of mosquito cavalry. I retreated 
from the disgusting scene and imm e dia t ely dressed myself, 
aed took refage in a segar. 

Leaving the Commodore to his meditationsi I went out 
on the Point The moon was in its full orb and blaze of 
mudoiided majesty. Here my feelings were not only re- 
lieved, Imt my ndsA was elevated by the scenery before 
me. The ground on which I stood was elevated ; bdow me 
flowed the Oneida Riv^, and on my left the Seneca poured 
its waters, «id uniting ti^ether they formed a majestic 
stream. Flodts of white geese were sporting on the water 
—a number of boats lying moored to the banks^« white 
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tent eracted on the right, enUreoed by a bhskig fire-— im 
Indian hot on the qiposite bank, diqsiaying the vdd man 
of the forest, and his fatnyy, preparing ioir the npcfhA of the 
day — ^tbe beUowing of thooeands of firoge in the waters, and 
the roaring of Uoodhoands, in pursuit ef deer and ibxes, 
added to the singularity of the scene. My mind bec«une 
tranquillized, end I ar^led myself of a Taeant matfaraos in 
the tent, and enjoyed a comfortable sleep of two hours. 

The nmt day, Gen. North and myself fouiMi bed-be^ 
on our persons* As this is the most fivqueut and fora^- 
daUe enemy to sleep that we ^leountered, it may not be 
amiss to state, that a flannel idiurt is said to be a good 
protection against them, and that camphor, put uacfor your 
pillow, is rein^dsented to be more efficacious. 

Salina is thirteen miles by water fr<Hn tfiis jJace. In 
the neighboring town of Caniilkis, a quarry of gypsum has 
been discovered, of the grey kind, and said to be very 
good. A Company, caBed the Ononda^ Gypsum Com- 
pany, has been estaUished to work it. 

July 161ft. We left this disagreeable place as soon as^ 
light would permit, and gave it tiie name of Bao Bat, 
which it will probel)]y l<mg retain. 

Three-River Rapid ccHnmences about two miles Scom ^ 
Point. Here we saw sak-boats bdow the rapid, which 
unloaded half their cargoes in order to get over it,-— «IflO 
rafts from the Cajruga Li^, which had been detainfed 
four weeks, by the lowness of the water. The rafts in- 
teilded to form a junction at Oswego, and to proceed over 
Lake Ontario, and thence down the St. Lawrence to 
Quebee. It is supposed they will bring #90,000 at that 
place. The attempt is extremely hazardous. Bdow the 
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rapids, there was an encampment of Onondaga Indians ; 
some of their canoes were composed of Elm Bark. 

Two or three miles farther we passed a rapid, called 
the Horse-Shoe Rapid. The Oswego River is about 
twenty-four miles long. The fall from Three-River Point 
to Oswego, is about 112 feet. It contains a great many 
rapids, which I shall specify. Considering that it is con- 
stituted by the Oneida and Seneca Rivers, which proceed 
from the Oneida, the Onondaga, the Cayuga, the Seneca, 
theCanandaigua, the Oswego, and the Skeneatelas Lakes, it 
is surprising that it is not larger. It is about the width of 
the Mohawk, and appears like that river reversed. The 
river scenery is delightful. The large and luxuriant trees 
on its banks form an agreeable shade, and indicate great 
fertility. 

After proceeding seven miles, we breakfasted at a fine 
cool brook on the north side, and at the foot of Horse- 
Shoe Rapid. Our breakfast consisted of common bread, 
Oswego bread and biscuit, coffee and tea, without milk, 
butter, perch, salmon, and Oswego bass ; fried pork, ham, 
bcriled pork and Bologna sausages, old and new cheese, 
wood-duck, teal and dipper. Some of these, luxuries as 
they may appear on paper, were procured by our guns and 
fishing tackle, on our descent. We saw plenty of wild 
ducks, some wild pigeons and partridges, some of which 
we shot. Wa were also successful in trolling for fish. The 
crane, the fish-hawk, the king-fisher, and the bald-eagle, 
we saw, but no bitterns on the descending river. At this 
place we tasted the wild cucumber, the root of which is 
white and pleasant, with a spicy, pleasant taste. Why it 
is called the cucumber is not easy to imagine, as there is 
no point of resemblance. 
4 
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In a smart shower we arrived at the celebrated Falls of 
Olwego, twelve miles from Three-River Point, and twelve 
miles from Oswego. There is a carrying place of a mile 
here, the npper and lower landing being that distance 
^Mort. At both landings there were about 15,000 bar- 
rels of salt, containing five bushels each, and each bushel 
weighing fifty-six pounds. It is supposed that the same 
quantity has been ahready carried down, making altogether 
SOyOOO barrels. The carriage at this {dace is one shilling 
for each barrel. Loaded boats cannot with safety descend 
the Falls, but light boats may, notwithstanding the descent 
is twelve feet, and the roaring of the troubled waves 
among great rocks is really terrific. Pilots conduct the 
boats over for one dollar each ; and being perfectly ac- 
quainted with the Falls, no accidents are known to hap- 
pen, although' the [least [misstep would dash the vessels to 
atoms. The Falls are composed of high rocks, apparently 
granite. The ascent by boat is impracticable. 

On the south side of the river js Hannibal, in Onondaga, 
and on the north side, Fredericksburgh, in Oneida County. 
The State has reserved forty acres at the Falls, on the 
north side, which Joshua Forman has leased for eighteen 
years, and has erected a saw and grist-mill, by which he 
has blocked up the ancient carrying-place, that did not 
exceed one hundred yards. He is the proprietor of the 
adjacent land, on both sides of the river. There are a few 
houses at the carrying-place, and an excellent quarry of 
free-stone, between the two landings. A little below the 
Upper Falls, a ravine, the ancient bed of a creek, appears, 
which falls in just below the Lower. Here a canal might 
be easily cut round the Falls. 

We left our squadron above the Upper Falls, and hired 
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a boat to conduct u« to Oswego, from the lower landing. 
The wind was adverse, and the weather showery, but the 
descent was so favoraUe that we progressed with great 
rapidity. The river downwards is full of rapids, which I 
shall notice, and the banks precifHtous and rocky. We 
dined at L. Van Yolkenbur^'s tavern, two miles on our 
way, and on the north side. This situation is very {fea- 
sant ; two islands opposite the house. On our way we 
saw fragments of the rafts before-mentioned, at different 
places all along the river. 

A strong rapid, eight miles from Oswego, is called by 
the boatmen Braddock's Rift, by a min^omer. It ought 
to be denominated Bradstreet's. At the foot o( this rapid, 
there is an island of ten acres, called Bradstreet's island, 
where, our pilot told us, he was defeated by the Indians, 
who attacked him from each side of the river. The island 
is in the center, and the river narrow. Here tradition is 
contradictory to history. 

We passed a number of salt-boats. The commerce in 
salt is great between Oswego and the Falls. As we ap- 
proached the former place the country bore marks of cul- 
tivation ; the banks became more elevated, the current in- 
creased in force, and the rapids in number. About seven 
miles from Oswego we encountered a rapid called Smooth 
Rock Rapid. Six and a-half miles, the Devil's Horn ; six 
miles, the Six-Mile Rift ; then the Little Smooth Rock 
Rapid, the Devil's Warping Bars ; four miles, the Devil's 
Horse Race; and one mile from Oswego, the Oswego Rift, 
a vident rapid, nearly as bad as the Oswego Falls, having 
a fall of at least five feet. 

We arrived at Oswego at seven p. m., and put iq> at a 
tolerable tavern, kept by E. Parsons, called Colonel. He 
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was second in command in Shay's insurrection, and for- 
merly kept an inn in Manlius-Sqaare. He was once se- 
lected as foreman of the Grand Jury of Onondaga County. 
He appears to be a civil man of moderate intellect ; deter- 
mined, however, to be in opposition to government, he is 
now an ardent Federalist. He gives two hundred dollars 
rent for an indifferent house. Another innkeeper gives 
three hundred for a house not much superior ; and this 
little place contains already three taverns. 

July nth. Oswego is a place celebrated in our colonial 
history as one of the great dep6ts of the fur trade. It 
was strenuously <$ontended for by the French and Eng- 
lish, in their American wars. During the Revolutionary 
contest it was occupied by the British, who held it in de- 
fiance of the treaty of peace, until it was delivered up 
under Jay's treaty. As an important post, commanding 
the communication between the lakes and the waters that 
communicate with the Hudson, it must ever daim the 
attention of Government. 

It is situated on the south side of the Oswego River, 
near its entrace into Lake Ontario, in latitude 48<» 37* 52", 
as ascertained by the Surveyor-General, in 1797, with 
great exactness, when he laid out a town here. The 
State reserved No. 1, in the military township of Hanni- 
bal, as public property. The streets are laid out one hun- 
dred feet wide, and their course is determined astronomi- 
cally, north-west and south-east, 22® 12', and northeast and 
southwest, 67<* 48'. Those running parallel with the river 
are denominated First, Second, Third, &c., and the streets 
intersecting them are called after the signs of the Zodiac. 

The blocks are 306 feet long, and 200 feet wide. It is 
contemplated by the plan, to have a fish-market, and a 
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common market on the river. Ground is reserved for a 
public square of fourteen acres, for an Academy, a Prison, 
Court-house, and Cemetery. 

The houses are not built on this {dan, and are huddled 
together in a confused manner. There are at present 
fourteen houses, six log-houses, six warehouses, and five 
stores, and five wharves, covered with barrels of salt, at 
which were four square-rigged vessels.. A Post-<^B5M^, 
Custom-house> three physicians ; no Church, or lawyer. 

The salt trade seems to be the chief business of this 
{dace. There was a brig on the stocks. There belong 
here eleven vessels, from eighty-two to fifteen terns, the 
whole tonnage amounting to 413. To Genesee River, one 
of twenty-two tons ; to Niagara, two— one of fifty, and one 
of eighty-five, making 135 tons ; to Oswegatchie, two, of 
fifty tons each ; to Kingston, in Upper Canada, eight, from 
ninety to twenty-ei^t tons ; and to York, two, of forty 
tons each, all engaged in the Lake trade. 

In 1807, 17,078 barrels of salt were shipped from this 
{dace. In 1808, upwards of 19,000, and 3,000 were not 
carried away for want of vessels. In 1809, 28,840 bar- 
rels were sent directly to <Canada, and this year it will 
exceed 30,000. Salt now sdls at Kingston, at 94 50 j^er 
barrel, and at Pittsburgh at from $8 50 to #9. 

A barrel of salt at Oswego costs #2 50 in cash ; and 
at Salina 92, probably $1 50. By a law of the State 
salt cannot be sold by the State lessees for more than 62 
cents per bushel. 

The conveyance of a barrel of salt firom Salina to the 
Upper Falls erf* Oswego is, in time of good water, two shil- 
lings — ^in low water, three shillings. The same price is 
asked from the Lower Falls to Oswego. 
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The distance from Oswego to Niagara is 160 miles. 
It- takes a fortnight to go up and return. The vessels 
carry from 170 to 440 casks, and the conveyance of a 
cask costs fifty cents. The lake can be navigated six and 
a half months in the year. The wages of a common sai- 
lor are #20 per month. If the inland navigation was 
perfected, salt could be conveyed to Albany for three 
shillings per bushel. Two-thirds of the salt that is ex- 
ported from Oswego, is consumed on the Ohio. 

Two men of the name of Alvord, in partnership, manu- 
facture 4,000 barrels of salt at Salina, annually, which 
have been sold at Pittsburgh for $10 per. barrel, until re- 
cently. The Collector says that the value of property ex- 
ported from Oswego in 1808, amounted to near $536,000. 
In the time of the embargo, the value of property carried 
out of a district was known. None of this went directly to 
Canada. In 1807, it was $167,000 more. Upper Canada 
is supplied with teas and East India goods through this 
place. The press of business is in spring and fall. In 
winter this is a place of no business, and all the stores 
are shut up. Now two of their merchants intend to 
carry on trade in the winter. There is no fur trade. 
The value of the carrying trade from Oswego Falls here, 
last year, amounted to $40,000. 

Sturgeon have been caught in the lake that weigh 100 
pounds. The Muscalunga, a very fine fish of the pick- 
erel kind, is sometimes got of 45 pounds weight. The 
white fish, a very delicious fish, is also had here in the 
fall. Salmon have been caught at Van Valkenburgh's, in 
the open part of the river, in every month of the year. 
They sometimes weigh 37 pounds. The boats frighten 
them away, and as they are very shy, they are not so nu- 
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merons as formerly. In the spring of the year they are 
in the best order. Big Salmon Creek is their favorite 
haunt. There are two kinds of bass in the river— black, 
or Oswego bass, and rock bass. They difier in shape. 
The salmon pass Oswego in April, in great numbers, uid 
are caught at that time. In September and October, when 
they return to the lake, they are again caught ; but at this 
season none are to be procured. 

In Oswego and Seneca Rivers, and I think in Oneida 
River, considerable circular collections or piles of gravel 
are to be found, in the water near the shore, and some- 
times on the margin of the water. Many are to be seen 
at very short distances, and they are evidently the work 
of some animal, exhibiting uniformity and design. As 
they appear the latter end of June, or beginning of 
July, when there are no freshets, and when the salmon 
and bass ascend, it is supposed they are erected by fish. 
By some they are called bass-heaps, and by others they 
are imputed to lamprey eels. 

The river at Oswego is twelve chains wide. All the 
lake rivers have bars at their mouths. The bar in this 
river is eight and a half feet deep, the channel is about 
two rods wide, and the mouth of the bar is about 150 feet. 
Where the river enters the lake its course is to be traced 
by the blackness of its waters. The lake water is green, 
transparent, and fit to drink. 

In walking on the banks of the lake, we should have 
thought ourselves on the shores of the Atlantic, were we 
not stepping on immense piles of granite and schistic, which 
defend tfie land against the inroads of the water. The 
eye is lost in the immensity of the waters. Ontario is as 
large as the Caspian. It never freezes throughout. Its 
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length varies from 120 to 180 miles, and its breadth is 
about 60. It has been observed that the lake diminishes ; 
and this is attributed by some to the remo^ral of the ob- 
structions, bars and rocks, at the outlet. We saw a brig 
from Kingston enter the port with a fine north-easterly 
wind. Here is a brig of the United States, mounting 16 
guns, and one thirty-two pounder, which was driven on 
the beach last winter by the ice. As soon as the British 
heard of the building of this vessel they immediately 
built a thirty gun brig, in order to have a superiority on 
the lake. 

On the south-west side of the river, and on the banks 
of the lake, are the ruins of an old French fort, with 
ditches and bastions, and stone buildings in ruin, which 
were probably magazines. The side bounded by the lake 
is level, and not ditched, so that unless it was defended 
here by wooden erections, it was only intended to protect 
against attacks from the land. This fort has covered four 
or five acres. There is a burying-ground near, and a few 
head-stones. The only one inscribed has the following : — 
" Roger Cor Bert, 1742." 

Quere. — ^May not there have been an ancient Indian 
fort, adjacent to the French fort? Appearances may 
warrant this surmise. 

^Tbe French had another fort to the south of this some 
distance, and not far from the lake. 

In the village, commencing at Parson's tavern, the seat 
of the contemplated Fish Market, and extending between 
three and four hundred yards up on the river, are to be ob- 
served the remains o( old Dutch trading houses. The 
stone foundations yet remain even with the ground. The 
doors opened inside, and there was another tier of houses 
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in the rear, forming an oblong square. The whole was 
intended as a safe depository for goods, and to keep off 
the lodiansf 

Fort Oswego is on the north side of the lake. Its lati- 
tude, as astronomically determined, is 43^ 28' 5". It was 
erected by the English, and abandoned as a garrison by 
the government, about ten years ago, and is now little 
better than a heap of ruins. The State have reserved a 
mile square, including the fort, for such works of defence 
^ may be necessary. It is a regular fort, and has been 
strong. It bad bastions, ditch, palisadoes, and bomb-proof 
castle. It covered, with all* its appendages, about ten 
acres, and the interior contained three. The barracks 
are pulled down or burnt. The stone with which this 
work was erected was taken from the French forts and 
Dutch houses at Oswego, where the Dutch had erected 
stone houses for trading, and from whence they were ex- 
pelled by the French. On one of the stones in the dry 
mason work of the fort, is " 1711," supposed to be taken 
from a Dutch house. Another stone, cut in two, from the 
half letters it probably had " 1727." On another is in- 
scribed "St. Hyde— €larke, Serjeant 3d Regt., 1742." 
On another, " Robert Hutton, 1742 ;" on another, " 1741 ;" 
on another, " A. L. 1742 ;" another, " 1749." There are 
two stones reversed : on one is inscribed, ''Rosiol Thomas, 
the black Dane, 1742 ;" and on the other, " A. H. Philips, 
1761." These inscriptions being reversed, show that 
they were cut before the Biotkes were put in the walls. 

Near the fort, a large stone was dug, two feet under 
ground, marked " Nicholas Schuyler, Esq., 21 August," 
the year effaced. This the collector, Joel Burt, Esq., 
has on the outside of his chimney back. 
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When the Indians are interred, their guns, kettles, and 
wampum are buried with them. An Indian grave was 
dug up on the banks of the lake a few d^s ago; the 
bones were in a high state of preservation. His wampum 
and kettle were found with him, but no gun. This inter- 
ment must have taken place seventy years i^. 

Grind-stones are procured here, and answer very well, 
called Oswego grind-stones. I found a curious pumice 
stone on the lake shore, like a wasp's nest, and as if perfo- 
rated by that insect. • 

The first house erected here since the evacuation by 
the British, was built by Mr. Joel Burt, of Orange county, 
who has been settled here seven years. He has six sons 
here, with families, and none have experienced any con- 
siderable sickness. He had not a single neighbor. He 
had to go forty miles to mill, and 100 for other provisions. 
He has considerable land in this country, and intends to 
augment by purchasing No. 6 in Hannibal, which runs 
back of the village, and which he believes can be pro- 
cured for six dollars per acre, from one Cunningham, in 
Orange. One of his sons is Collector and Post-master. 
We saw in the post oflSice, several County Columbians^ 
and the Guardian, of Upper Canada, printed at Niagara, 
by one Woolwich. 

The embargo enriched the frontier settlements, and tl^e 
impediments to a free intercourse with Canada became 
very unpopular. In this place there was a combination 
to resist the execution of the embai^o laws. The Col- 
lector 'Was menaced, and his life jeopardized; and he is 
now harassed with suits for refusing clearances for ves- 
sels to go to Sackett's Harbor, with potash, &c. 

The owner of a wharf, of the name of Wentworth, an- 
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nounces to the public that he shall charge no wharfage 
for vessels that load at his wharf, but that others coining 
to it must pay — ^the one neai^st the wharf fifty cents per 
day; the one next, twenty-five; the third, twelve and 
one-half, and the fourth, six and one-fourth. One hour to 
be considered a day. 

At this place we saw a Yankee, whom we had before 
seen at Three-River Point, exploring the country for land. 
He journeyed on foot, appeared to be acute, and was not 
a little forward. He expressed an anxiety to travel with 
us, and said he had bargained for No. 6 Camillus, at 
three dollars per acre. He was particularly anxious about 
the title. His whole behavior was characteristic, and 
he no doubt intended to squat on the first choice land he 
could select, belonging to the State. As a contrast to the 
Yankee, we saw a Frenchman, his wife, and children, and 
another Frenchman on his voyage from Niagara to Men* 
treal, in a small boat, twice the size of a common canoe. 
He was a mason and cooper, and on the look out for 
better times. He had been three and a half days on his 
way here. His blankets were sails ; two of his three boys 
rowed ; he coasted along the lake. He had four chairs, a 
kettle, pans, &c., three or four barrels, two dogs, a fishing 
spear, and iron frame for pine lights, a crab net, fishing 
lines and gun With these accommodations he provided 
for his large family — the whole exhibiting poverty, filth, and 
happiness. With his blankets and sails, he had, in conse- 
quence of high winds, encamped here for a day or two. 

At Parson's house there was a girl making straw hats. 
She could make one worth six dollars in nine days. In 
various [daces people make their own hats of coarse 
straw. 
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We were informed here that five hundred American 
wood-cutters had gone over to Canada to cut wood, and 
that after they had completed their operations, their tim- 
ber and staves were seized by two persons to whom the 
King's right had been sold by the Government. A re- 
servation of all pines for the use of the King is contained 
in his patents or grants. The general opinion was that 
the King was entitled to none, except such as were marked 
" G. R." by his surveyor. 

Mr. Kibbie, a salt merchant, informed us that salt 
works were erected on the Great Kenhaway, seventy- 
miles from Pittsburgh, which would undersell us at that 
place, for seven dollars per barrel; On subsequent in- 
quiry, we had reason to suppose that this was a false alarm, 
raised for speculating purposes ; that the Kenhaway navi- 
gation is almost impracticable ; and that the water is of a 
very inferior quality, and the salt works, if any, on a very 
limited scale. 

The Surveyor-General injured one of the bones of his 
arm in a fall ; and this very unpleasant accident, which we 
were fearful would deprive us of the benefit and pleasure 
of his company, at first threw us into a gloom. But in the 
course of the day he was greatly relieved by medical aid, 
particularly by the application of opodeldoc. Our Sur- 
veyor is fond of poetry and botany, and in other respects 
a man well-informed, considering his opportunities ; of 
considerable sagacity, well-behaved, and a very clever 
fellow. The commodore's son was unfortunately deaf 
from his infancy. He has read a great deal ; his memory 
is tenacious, his mind not discriminating, and hiis temper 
bad. There is no other way of communicating with hiro 
but by signs or writing. 
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July IBih. We left Oswego in the morning, and in 
order to facilitate the passage of the boat over the worst 
rapids, we walked on the south side of the river five miles, 
to Pease's Tavern, where we took a collation. During 
the walk, Mr. Geddes showed us the place of the canal 
and locks, as proposed by him. We dined, and put up 
for the night at Van Valkenburgh's Tavern. About four 
miles from this tavern north, there is a new beaver dam, 
inhabited by beavers. I regret that we had not heard of 
this in time, as I should have undoubtedly visited this sin- 
gular building. There is also an excellent trout stream 
near this house. 

This must have been the night of the great frost, which 
destroyed so much com in the western country. We 
rose at three o'clock, and found it cold, although we 
walked three miles to the Upper Falls. The Commodore 
had a quarrel with the landlord, who wanted to extort 
four shillings too much for carrying our baggage to the 
Upper Falls. The landlord was appointed a Justice last 
winter, and says he does not thank the Council for it ; be- 
cause he says he is a Republican. He pertinaciously in- 
sisted on his charge, and said, " What odds does it make 
to you — the State pays for it !" 

We embarked, after this important dispute was accom- 
modated, in our own boats, at five o'clock, and breakfasted 
after going two miles, at the widow Van Waggoner's, on 
the north side. On the south side, and half-a-mile from 
the Upper Falls, there is a fine lake for fishing, two miles 
long and one brOad, called Fish Lake. 

During our absence there was a ball at the Upper Falls, 
and one of the boatmen broke it up by cutting off a dog's 
tail, and letting the animal loose among the young women, 
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whose clothes it besmeared with blood. This exhibits a 
picture of barbarous manners that would hardly be prac- 
tised at Kamschatka. 

When we arrived at the foot of Three-River Rift, we 
got out on the south side, and walked to the head of the 
rapid. We passed in our wsdk an Indian encampment, 
of four families. There was a babe naked in a blanket ; 
another fastened to a board ; and an Indian boy of some 
size destitute of clothes. Between two divisions of the 
dwelling, and in the center, there was a fire to accommo- 
date each department, if it may be so called. Venison and 
fish of different kinds were hung for drying or roasting. 
Indian girls were making wampum, and the men actively 
employed on the river spearing fish. 

We arrived at Three-River Point at three o'clock, and 
found all the family sober. Most of them were sick with 
the dysentery, although the house was comparatively cleaa 
and decent. The Captain says that he has seen Ann, the 
girl of the house, drink three glasses of whisky, succes- 
sively, although the commodore was so much pleased 
with her that he gave her a dollar. We had a hearty 
laugh at our Federal friends, when we understood that 
Magie is a violent Federalist, and probably will soon esta- 
blish a Washington Benevolent Society. 

The commodore insisted upon chowder for dinner. 
This detention, and the consequent dilution of port, in a 
very hot afternoon, detained us till five o'clock, and ex- 
posed us to great danger in traversing the waters of the 
Seneca at night. 

There is a rapid near the confluence, called Ganseris 
Rift ; beyond this the river is deep and black, apparently 
without a cuirent until you arrive at Jack's Rift. The 
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banks are low and covered with wood. This river is 
nearly as wide as the Mohawk. On the approach of 
night it has a very unpleasant smell, and fever seems to 
hover over you. It looks like the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, to borrow an idea from Gten. North. There is 
no house until you progress seven miles, to the cold spring 
on the right bank, where there is a log dwelling, and a 
cooper's shop for supplying Salina with salt barrels. A 
mile farther, the outlet of the Onondaga Lake falls into 
the river, on the left side. It is said there are muscles 
here as lai^e as clams. 

At eleven o'dock at ni^t we arrived at Dr. Jonas C. 
Baldwin's, who has erected a dam across the river, cut a 
canal round the rift, and made two locks at this place. It 
is distant twelve miles from Three-River Point by water, 
and four by land. We were detained for a considerable 
time, before we could find our way into the mouth of the 
canal. The Doctor has laid out his village on Lot 85 
Lysander, and called it Columbia. It is distant thirteen 
miles from Onondaga Court-house. There is a grist-mill 
and a saw-mill at this place. 

Geddes had left us in the course of the day, and had 
walked home across the country. In his way he stopped 
here, and gave the Doctor notice of our approach, and 
luckily found his wife there on a visit. The family had 
sat up for us, but being tired out, had gone to bed, except 
a daughter, who had gone to a neighboring house which 
exhibited lights. We knocked the Doctor up, but the 
Commodore and one of the young gentlemen had gone to 
the house which was lighted, and being apprised of their 
mistake, returned over the bridge conducted by Miss 
Baldwin and her friend, and as the night was dark, they 
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were accompamed by lights. Their appearance at a dis- 
tance was like that of mortals who had gone astray,^ re- 
turning into the right road guided by genii. Oiir recep- 
tion here was very friendly. The hands of the Morris 
had refused to proceed from the cold li^ring, until C^t. 
Clark agreed to give them an extraordinary compensatioix. 
It appears that we had mollified ours, by giving them four 
dollars as footings, being a collection made by those who 
had never before passed the Oneida Lake and Oswego 
Falls. On the Doctor's chimney we saw excellent stone, 
brought from the head of Seneca Lake, which is deemed . 
so handsome and valuable for chimney-pieces that a long . 
piece has sold here for two dollars. 

July 20th» The day being showery, we spent this day 
and night here. During an interval of fair weather, the 
Surveyor took the level of this part of the rift, and found 
the descent at the locks eight and a-half feet. The width 
of the river at the dam is about twenty-three rods» and ^^ 
below the dam a toll-bridge is nearly completed over the 
river. The length of the canal is 100 rods, the width 
twenty feet, and its depth six feet. There are two locks ; 
the left one is six and a-half feet ; the other, three and 
a-half feet. The length of the upper lock is eighty feet, 
and its breadth twelve and a-half. The length of the 
lower lock is eighty-five feet, and its breadth thirteen. 
The rapid, where the canal is located, is called McNarry's 
Rift, but it composes part of Jack's Rift. What renders 
it peculiarly bacf is the rocky bottom, which defies the 
setting-pole. Jack's Rift extends ten miles above Cdum- 
bia, and is very shallow and bad at the upper end. The 
canal and dam have been erected under a law of the 
State. 
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In November, 1809, there passed through the caaal 65 
vessels; in December, 15; in April, 1810,51; in May, 
1810, 73 ; in June, 1810, 59. Several vessels pass over the 
dam in seasons when the water is high. The proprietor 
says that the whole establishment cost 812,000 or ^13,000. 
The locks and canal probably did not exceed $3,000. 

The saw-mill in this place is owned by Burr, the cele- 
brated bridge builder, who has a house here, and is con- 
cerned in the establishment. It is intended to have 23 
saws. The tolls received here amounted — 

In April last, to . $115 49 

In May " . . . . 167 91 

In June " . 141 40 



ToUJ, . $424 80 

The Doctor keeps a small store. Several frames of 
houses are rising. Lots of half an acre each have been 
sold from $50 to $150. He lives in two or three log 
houses connected together, with monstrous chimneys, and 
two beds in a room. 

The river was never so low ; the apron of the dam 
does not appear to be calculated to promote the passage 
of fish. No. 7 Camillus, is on the opposite side of the 
river, and belongs to the Company. A fine pit of potter's 
clay is at this place. We saw a plant called Indian straw- 
berries, headed like the strawberry, and not good to eat. 
It looks like the flower called Prince's !^eather. 

The blackness of the Oneida lake, and the insalubrious 
quality of its waters, are owing to its being fed by streams 
originating in swamps. The other lakes, which are pure 
and transparent, are supplied by rivers which rise on hills. 
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Dr. Baldwin is of opinion that the blossom of the Oneida 
lake arises from wood. 

July 2\st. — ^Breakfasted at Columbia this day, and de- 
parted at seven o'clock. The family would receive no com- 
pensation, and behaved with great hospitality. The Doc- 
tor sent on board of our boat a saddle of fine lamb. Col. 
Porter left as a present with the young lady the " Domini- 
can," a novel in two volumes, and the Commodore slipped 
into the hand of a little girl a bank bill. While here we 
amused ourselves in having a cockade made, and put in 
the commodore's hat, but as soon as he discovered it he 
pulled it out as a forbidden badge. The hands on board 
of the Morris evinced a mutinous spirit yesterday, and 
threatened to leave us, complaining that they were pushed 
too hard. On being treated with proper spirit, they took 
wisdom for their counsellor, and behaved well to-day. 

The river maintained the same gloomy, dark appear- 
ance, with low sunken sides, as we progressed. The peo- 
ple were now taking in their wheat harvest, which was 
abundant. We saw a beautiful flower called an Indian 
Pink. We passed No. 8 Camillus, on the south side, be- 
longing to me, about seven miles from Columbia. It cor- 
ners just below a bridge intended to be built, and a ferry. 
Its situation on the river is low, and is what is called a 
narrow lot : that is, the narrowest part is on the river. 
Land on the opposite side, has sold for 95 an acre. 

We stopped in^o. 35 Camillus, where there is a settle- 
ment made by one Simpson, and an Indian orchard of 40 
old apple trees. On the right side, for a great distance, 
there are extensive groves of pine trees. We met a Dr. 
Adams crossing the river in a canoe, with his saddle-bags 
under his arm, and clothed in a dark home-spun gown, to 
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visit a patient. He describes the country as healthy, al- 
though he states that Baldwin's dam has raised the river 
six inches, at the distance above of eight mUes. Mr. 
Geddes says that he saw a trout killed which had in its 
belly two field mice and a ground squirrel. Black is the 
color of squirrels in the western country ; you see few 
gray ones. 

We dined in the woods, ten miles from Columbia, on the 
north side, and at the head of Cross Lake. Visiting an adja- 
cent house, and seeing three lusty women at the wash-tub, 
none of whom was older than forty, we thought we would 
involve the commodore in a scrape, through the medium of 
his curiosity, and told him there was a woman at the house 
100 years old, with gray eyebrows, and that her faculties 
were remarkably good. He immediately left the boat in 
a great hurry, and paced with uncommon rapidity through 
a hot sun, to the house, and inquired with great earnest- 
ness for a sight of the old woman. Instead of meeting 
the fate of Orpheus, he was received with laughter, and 
returned completely hoaxed. 

Cross Lake is five miles long, and one broad ; in some 
places it is very deep, and in others contains large reeds 
and high grass. It abounds with ducks, and is formed by 
the passing of tfie Seneca river through a large swamp. 
We quartered at Wordworth's, a small log house, fourteen 
miles from Columbia, on the right side of the river, which 
is here twenty-four rods wide from Crc^s Lake, and near 
fifty feet deep. The insalubrious appearance of the coun- 
try, and the heavy fogs on the river, added to the sickness 
of Captain Clark of the Morris, frightened me from taking 
a matrjBUBS with Col. Porter in his tent, although I knew 
that sleep could not be expected in the house. This place 
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is in the town of Cato, and in the military township of 
Brutus. There is scarcely any population on the river, 
owing to its unhealthiness. The settlements are back. 
Woodworth gave for his land four dollars an acre, four 
years ago, and his family have been afflicted with fever 
every year but the present. Three of us spread our ma- 
trasses on the floor ; three slept in two beds in a little 
room, and three in the tent. In the common sitting room 
there were, besides^ the family bed and a trunnel-bed for 
the children. We were not deceived in our expectation* 
with regard to sleep. The crying of children, the hard- 
ness of the boards, the chirping of crickets, the flying 
of bats, clouds of musquitoes, and a number of other nui- 
sances, efiectually prevented repose. We rose at four, 
and found that oih* medicinal prescriptions had rendered 
Capt. Clark much better. 

July 22d. — The river being clouded with a thickt heavy 
fc^, we thought it prudent to take breakfast before we 
• moved. 

Between Woodworth's and Musquito Fdnt, there are 
three shallows, principally with rocky bottoms. One at 
the mouth of Skeneatelas outlet, two miles from Wood- 
worth's, one at Hickory island, five miles, and the other at 
Musquito Point, on the right side of the river. These 
shallows vary in depth from four to six feet. The mooth 
of Owasco ottdet is nearly opposite Musquito Point. The 
Canada thistle is at Wood worth's ; it is not so tall as the 
common thistle, and is spread over the country. There 
are several ferries on the river, and the farmers were 
busily engaged in their harvest. 

The wind became favorable part of the way, and we 
arrived at Musquito Point, e^t miles, at eleven o'clock 
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WiUiam Lyon keeps the tavern, which has a masonic 
sign, and appears to be a decent house. It is on thirty- 
seven Bmtus, and two years ago he bought it of an uncle 
for seven dollars an acre. He thinks that Baldwin's dam 
has injured the sahnon fishery. There is a good road from 
here to Oswego ; the distance is thirty miles. 

After leaving Musquito Point we encountered a baffling 
wind, and were compelled to drop our sails. We saw on 
the river the white and yellow lily in great beauty, to- 
gether with the cat-tail and the wild eglantine on the 
bank. I had a sight of another red bird ; the first, I saw 
on Wood Creek. There were also cranes and fish-hawks, 
but no bitterns. 

About three-quarters of a mile from Musquito Point, 
there is a lai^ island of 3,000 acres, on which are some 
military lots, in the township of Brutus. On a north-west 
bay, to the north of the island, and four miles from Mus- 
quito Point, are the Galen Salt Works, a Company incor- 
porated at the last session of the Legislature. There is a 
salt-spring on Hickory Island, before-mentioned ; and there 
are others on the north side, a mile and a half below the 
mouth of Skeneatelas outlet, evened by S. N. Bayard, but 
whether worked or not, I am uninformed. 

A squall took us in the bay, and we halted at Bluff Point, 
nearly opposite the Galen Salt Works, where there is a 
great turn in the river. Here is an old clearing, and the 
grass has been recently cut. The site is an elegant one 
for a house. Here we met a bare-heaaed man, shooting 
ducks for some sick people in Galen ; he said that he had 
seen deer within an hour. 

The Cayuga marshes commence at Bluff Point and 
extend to the Cayuga Lake, so as evidently to have formed 
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but one lake. In coming up to Seneca River, we saw, ten 
or twelve miles below, small pieces of the marshes, which 
had been carried down by a violent freshet some time be- 
fore. The marshes' are principally composed of grass, 
and they look like the salt-marshes on the seaooaat, being 
overgrown with high grass, sometimes eight or ten feet 
high} in which were many wild ducks. The distance from 
Bluff Point (where high lands on each side of the river 
approach, and which may be considered as the eastern ex- 
tremity of the original lake), to Montezuma, is four miles. 
The lake here has been filled up, and the marshes fcnrmed 
by depositions of mud, carried down the Seneca and 
Canandaigua Rivers. The bottom is muddy throughout, 
and the soundings averaged four feet. Mud Creek, which 
forms a junction with Canandaigua outlet, at Lyon's, comes 
into the Seneca a little below Montezuma, on the right 
side. When about a mile from Montezuma, a violent 
squall arose, and we had great difficulty in balancing the 
boat. We arrived at Montezuma at three o'clock, and 
put up at I. H. Terry's, physician and tavern-keeper, 
where we dined and lodged. 

Montezuma is in No. 80 Brutus, in the town of Mentz, 
and is situated on a strip of land between the river and 
Cayuga marshes and marsh in the rear, and cannot there- 
fore be healthy. It contains a few houses, which have 
sprung up in a short time. The hill furnishes a beautiful 
prospQct of the marshes, and the Seneca and Canandaigua 
Rivers winding through them. A few scattering trees of 
willow and elm are to be seen. The whole was clearly a 
lake, choked up by alluvions. The channel of the river is 
said to be in the tract of the greenest grass. Dr. Clark, 
one of the present proprietors, formerly of New York, and 
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John Swartwout, the former proprietor, have handsome 
houses on this hill. 

The salt wcnrks, and whole establishment, are owned by 
a company, of whom Mr. Andrews, a very fat man, 
fcnrmerly a tavern-keeper in Skeneatdas, is the manager ; 
and his intelligence and activity qualify him for the trust. 
Gen. North and myself slept at his house, and were hand- 
somely ^accommodated. 

It takes fnnn 80 to 100 gallons to make a bushel of 
Salt here. Near 2,000 barrels have been made since 
November last. Salt sells for three shillings a bushel, and 
twenty shillings a barrel, at the works. There are several 
springs. The principal one that supplies the establishment 
is in the middle of a fresh water creek. The salt water is 
extricated from below the waters of this stream. 

The Indians had discovered a spring near the marshes, 
by digging twelve or fourteen feet, where they made salt. 
On the site of tbia old spring a well is now digging for the 
fossil salt, and has been sunk to the depth 102 feet. The 
lower they go the Salter the water is found. This manu- 
factory contains eighteen kettles and twelve pans ; each 
arch contains two kettles, and consumes a cord of wood 
in twenty-four hours. Excellent basket salt is also pre- 
pared here. 

There is also a manufactory of red earthen ware ; four 
or five kilns have been burnt. Two men can burn one in 
forty days. The principal artizan gets four shillings for 
every dozen pieces he makes, which remunerates him for his 
labor about 830 a-month, he however finding himself. The 
other hand is found, and his wages are 910 a-month. A 
stone factory is also to be established here. 

On an adjoining lot, No. 81 Brutus, there is a large 
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button- wood tree, entirely hollow, seventeen feet in diame- 
ter, and forty feet high. It is alive, is inhabited by swal- 
lows, and will contain twenty-five men. Dr. Mitchell is 
quoted for saying, on his visit here, that this is the largest 
tree in the world. Some years ago there was a ridiculous 
publication about the size of this tree, directed, " To all 
who disbelieved." This lot is valuable, and is claimed by 
one James Sacket. It is said to have been drawn by a 
foreigner, who, having no heirs, it has escheated to the 
State. Sacket is an itinerant hunter of claims, and boasts 
that he has made $15,000 by it. There are several persons 
in possession ; and on his instituting suits against them 
they have all but one acknowledged his title. His object 
is to get the land cheap from the State under color of re- 
muneration for improvements. Heard the whistling of 
quails for the first time in the western country. 

July 28d. It rained all night, and the morning continu- 
ing so, we breakfasted before we departed. We were 
amused with a quarrel between the landlady and the 
Commodore, about his not giving a night's notice of his 
intention to breakfast, as she requested ; he had, indeed, 
sent word that he would not. In vain did he state that 
he could not foresee that the morning would be rainy. 
She was not to be appeased with this apology, and we 
took care to fan the flame. 

The old bridge, called the Cayuga Bridge, was over the 
lake, and a mile long. Being carried away by ice, the 
present one is erected on the outlet, two miles from the 
former one. It is six miles from Montezuma to (he new 
bridge. We had a view of the village of Cayuga, on the 
east side of the lake, and a settlement on the other side, 
wliere is Harris' Ferry. 
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' The Cayuga Lake is a beautiful expanse of water, forty 
miles long, and in some places, as at Aurora, three wide. 
In passing the fresh marshes, I heard the noise of the 
meadow-hen, which, with the general appearance, re- 
minded me of the salt meadows on the sea-coast. 

We- penetrated the Seneca River on the north-west 
corner of the lake, and found its course north. It is nar- 
row and deep, and not more than four miles wide. It is 
fi3ur miles from the mouth of the river to Mynderse's 
Mills ; one and a.half from the new Cayuga Bridge to the 
entrance of the river, and one and a-half miles from the 
entrance to a bridge over the river, on the route to Myn- 
derse'9 Mills. We saw on the margin of the river a plant 
with a beautiful white flower, composed of a single long 
flower like a grain of wheat, and several smaller ones 
attached to it, its leaves being nearly triangular. It was 
called here a potty-whog. Quere — if at Newtovni. 

We could not but admire the benignity of Providence^ 
when we beheld boneset {Eupatorium perfoKatum) scat- 
tered profosely over the unhealthy, fever-generating 
country which borders on this river. The like we ob- 
served on Wood Creek. Boneset, from its being a power- 
fol sudorific, is considered as a sovereign remedy for 
agues and Fall fevers, and has been even recommended 
for the yellow fever. 

We arrived at Mynderse's Mills, which are situated in 
Junius, Seneca county. The grist mills are celebrated for 
making the best flour in the State, and it sells for four 
shillings more per barrel in New York, than any other 
flofur. This is principally owing to the superior excellence 
of the Seneca wheat. The mode of manufacturing flour is 
also superior ; indeed, it would appear to be impossible to 
6 
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make bad bread of it. Wherever it is used* we saw white 
nutritious bread. Here we saw a machine f<»r cleaning the 
wheat of furze, before it is put in the hqpper. H»e is a 
dam across the river, and a bridge— a carding and fulling 
machine, and store. Our boat passed through a small 
aperture in the dam. The authority by which this has 
been effected, requires some ex^danation. 

The faUs at this plaoe, called the Seneca FaUs» are thirty 
feet, and extend a mile. The Seneca Lake is fifty feet 
higher than the Cayi^;a. last session a petition was pre- 
sented to the Legislature for leave to dam up and improve 
this river, by incorporating a company fi>r the purpose, 
with power to cut canals round this npiA and the Sehoys. 
This was a speculating scheme with a view to hydf aoiie 
works, and ought never to be granted. 

At this i^ace we were visited by Mr. Rees, Sheriff of 
Ontario county, and the Rev. Mr. Chapman, a Presby- 
terian clergyman of Geneva.' We put up at Samuel 
Jack's tavem« where we dined and slept. Jack's sign is 
that of a field-{»ece. In his best room was imqpeaded a 
c^tificate of his being a member of tha Tamaiany Society 
of New York, and his house was liberally supplied with 
profiles of himself and family, cut in paper. I adced him 
what he followed in New York ? He answered, he had 
been in the clothes line. The weather being rainy, we 
determined, as we found this house comfortaUe and the 
men civil, to stay here for the night. Indeed, several of 
us were indisposed with head-ache, and the comaK>dore's 
had increased to a sick head-ache and vomiting. Our in- 
disposition we imputed to the miasmatic exhalati<Mi of the 
lakes and Cayuga marshes. 

Here we saw marine shells in flint stones, found on the 
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highest land between the lakes. Marble is supposed to be 
made of shells called Madrepores. The principal shell 
was the scallqp. 

We this day dismissed all our hands, and sent back the 
Morris. We hired a new set of hands to proceed with 
the Eddy to Geneva We bad no great reason to be dis- 
pleased with the men of the Eddy^ until we discovered in 
the morning that they had taken away our trumpet and 
part of the laths that supported the awning. The captain 
was civil and decent, but conceited. His name was on 
every house and lock on the route. 

Jtdy %Uk. We were all better, and the morning was 
cool and pleasant. We walked to the head of the Seneca 
Falls on a turnpike which passes Mynderse's, dins parallel 
with the Seneca turnpike, passes south of Salina, and joins 
the former turnpike near Manlius square. 

Four Commissioners and the Surveyor embarked in the 
Eddy, at seven o'clock. Colonel Porter, the young gen- 
tlemen, and servants, went to Geneva by land. Our boat 
had been pushed over the falls by the new hands. The 
river was very low, and about three chains wide. Our 
men were good-natured, sagacious coopers from New 
England, who understood nothing about boating. Their 
names were Bellows, Cotton, Arnold, Rudd, and Resolved 
Waterman. 

Schoy's Rapid is six miles from Mynderse's, and extendi 
three-quarters of a mile. The £»11 is sixteen feet. There 
is a bridge over the river here. The ground on the left 
bank is laid out into a village, by one Baer, who married 
a niece of Governor Snyder, on a lot of 100 acres, pur- 
chased frcMn the State, and part of No. 4 Romulus. Lots 
<m one-quarter of an acre sell from #45 to #50. Here are 
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mills, a store, post-office, tavern, and a few houses. The 
distance by land or water to Greneva is seven miles. 

It being a considerable rain, we stopped at Samuel W. 
Smith's tavern. He appeared to know us all. Smith's 
daughter had seen the commodore at Pleasant Valley, in 
Dutchess County. The family were decent. Smith is a 
freemason, and paid me particular attention. I discovered 
in his bar some violent Federal hand-bills, principally 
against me ; and as I took one of them in my hand, he 
was so disconcerted that he broke a decanter. In his 
garden I saw short corn, which -comes to maturity in 
seven weeks. The com, however, of the most rapid 
growth, is the Mandane from the Missouri. Quere — 
Gelston ? 

My father owns No. 14 Romulus, adjoining the Schoy's 
lot, which is said to be worth at least $14 per acre. 
A Dutchman from New Jersey, of the name of Van 
Riper, who was anxious to purchase this lot, was talking 
to me about it, and he recognized the commodore as a 
clerk in the factory at Patterson, to our great amusement 
and to his great mortification. We were told at Schoy's, 
that before the erection of Mynderse's and Baldwin's mill- 
dams, salmon was in considerable plenty, but that since, 
they have been scarce. 

We left Schoy's at eleven o'clock, and walked to the head 
of the rapid where we again embarked. From this place 
to the Seneca Lake the river is one and a-half chains wide, 
and from eight to ten feet deep. The color is a cerulean 
or a beautiful sea-green. Until you arrive at Schoy's the 
country is well settled on both sides. Above it there is a 
prodigious swamp, and on the left side, four miles from 
Geneva, a large creek opens into the river. When we 
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arrived near the lake we left the boat, aod after a delight- 
ful walk on its margin arrived ^t Geneva at two o'clock, 
and put up at Powell's Hotel, where we found our com'- 
pany that had proceeded by land. 

Having now concluded our voyage, and intending to 
proceed from this place by land, it may not be amiss to 
look back and reflect upon the means which we took to 
guard against sickness during a voyage of twenty-one 
days, through the most insalubrious waters, exposed to the 
alternations of heat and rain, the miasmata of marshes, 
the exhalations of swamps, the fogs of rivers, the want of 
sleep, and frequently of good water. 

In the first place, we were well provided with good vic- 
tuals. Our appetites were generally good, and our prin- 
cipal drink was port wine, which was recommended to us 
by the senior Commissioner. 

In the second place, we took medicines when we found 
ourselves indisposed. Dr. Hosack had provided us with 
James's Fever Powders, Elixir Proprietatis, Bark and 
Emetics ; and we had got at Albany Lee's Anti-bilious 
Pills — spills recommended by Mr. G. Morris, and some 
mentioned by EUicott, when he was a Commissioner to 
run the boundary line between the United States and the 
Floridas. He says in his journal that it was given to him 
by Dr. Rush, and that as long as his stock lasted he was 
free from fever, but as soon as he quit the use of it he was 
seriously attacked. The receipt is as follows : *' Two grains 
of calomel with half a grain of gamboge, combined by a 
little soap." These pills we used liberally and found them 
very efficacious. 

In the third place ; although we passed through places 
where people wei^e taken down with fever, and although 
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one of oar captains was seriously sick, and from the aspect 
of the land and water it appeared to be impossiUe for a 
stranger to escape their deleterious influence, yet we main- 
tained a uniform flow of good spirits. The song and the 
flute, the jest and vive la bagcUeUe, more than our most 
powerful medicines, were the best antidotes to sickness. 

We here received a letter from M. and V . R., apologizing 
for leaving this place, and promising to meet us on the 
Niagara River. Jackson, the British Minister, passed 
through this village on the 19th. 

The Yankee coopers who brought our boat from Myn- 
derse's, asked 915 instead of #10 for their services, which 
last was the usual and proper price. The commodore 
objected to the demand, but finally gave them $12 50. He 
stated that they did not know how to row, and that they 
were continually running the boat zig-zag from one side of 
the river to the other. To which one of them immedi- 
ately replied, that their object in so doing was to give the 
Commissioners the most ample opportunity of expl'oriflg 
and examining the river. The Eddy was here sold for 
#30 without the sails. 

The principal obstructions in the Seneca River are the 
Seneca Falls and the Schoy's Rapid. Towards the source 
there are some shallows. From the Schoy's to the lake it 
runs through a swamp. The distance between the lakes 
is in general fourteen miles. The narrowness of this and 
the Cayuga Lake renders the view of them different from 
that of the Oneida Lake, for in the latter, looking length- 
ways, you cannot see land. The Seneca Lake is forty 
miles long from north to south, and on an average three 
miles wide. It is a beautiful expanse o( water, good to 
drink, of a sea-green _color, warm in winter and cold in 
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summer, and never freezes. Delicious trout are caught 
in it, one weighed eighteen pounds ; the most common 
weight is from three to five pounds. Its neighbor, the 
Gayi^ Lake, far surpasses it in fish. The only outlet is 
the Seneca River, which is narrow at the point of exit. 
There is a bar at the mouth of the lake. 

Grenera contains about one hundred houses, and its 
prosperity appears to be stationary, as no new ones 'are 
building. An Episcopalian and a Presbyterian Church, a 
Post-office, a printing-office, and a number of stores and . 
mechanics^ shops are here. It is delightfully situated on 
the north-west end of Seneca Lake. To the west of Ge- 
neva there is a natural marsh or meadow, also a great 
deal of low land to the north. On the east is the lake. 
One would think it to be unhealthy, but it is said not to 
be so. The woods around are cleared, and probably the 
meadows are drained. Lots here, consisting of three 
quarters of an acre with a front of twenty rods, sell for 
about two hundred dollars — on the main street, from four 
to five hundred dollars. 

Geneva is in the town of Seneca, which turns out five 
hundred votes. The leading republicans are Septimus 
Evans, Supervisor and Member of Assembly ; Dr. Good- 
win, and Mr. Dox, a merchant, originally from Albany. 
The town is republican, notwithstanding a federal paper, 
called the Geneva Gazette^ is published here every Wed- 
nesday, by James Bogert.. 

Poweirs Hotel was built by Capt. Charles Williamson, 
the agent of the Pulteney estate, who also laid out the 
south part of this village. It is a very large and expensive 
wooden building, and has, besides an ice-house and the 
other appendages of a great establishment, a descending 
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han^Dg-garden on the side of the lake. The fruit-treeay 
particularly the peach, apricot* and plum, look remarkaUy 
vigorous and healthy. The Alta Frutex, Syringa, Moss 
Locust, Persian Lilac, Jessamine, etc., and a number of 
other shrubs, are also in fine order. Grapes appear to do 
well. The peaches this year blossomed in February, and 
through the whole western country have been destroyed 
by a frost. 

Capt. Williamson was a great benefactor to this coun- 
try, sJthough not to the Pulteney estate. No man has 
contributed more to the population, the wealtli, and the 
general improvement of this country than he. He ex- 
pended, by drafts on his employers, £600,000. In order 
to keep up the price of lands he frequently purchased them 
at a high rate. He was a gentleman, a maa of honor aikd 
intelligence. He is now no more. 

Hielps and Gorham gave for the Massachusetts land, 
two or three cents an acre. Not being able to make good 
their payments, they surrendered the country west of the 
Genesee river, to their grantors, and R. Morris gave for 
it one shilling per acre. The value is now incalculable. 

July 2hth. — ^We left Geneva to view the confluence of 
Mud Creek and the Canandaigua outlet, at Lyons. We 
traveled in two wagons, and sent our baggage and two of 
our servants to Canandaigua by the usual route. About 
two miles from Geneva we passed a place once famous as 
an Indian castle, and called Canadusaga. This was de- 
stroyed by Sullivan's army, together with an old Indian 
orchard, which has now grown up and is flourishing, and 
which, if not destroyed, would have been useless, on ac- 
count of the age of the trees. There is an Indian mouud 
or barrow for interring the dead at this place. 
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The country js well settled, fertile, and abounding in 
wheat, which is now gathering. We halted at T. Oaks' 
tavern, in Phelpsto wn, near which is a Presbyterian church, 
six miles from Geneva. Here, according to appointment, 
we conferred with Jonathan Melvin, a plain, illiterate far- 
mer, respecting a route projected by him, from Galen salt 
works on the Seneca river, to Fort Bay, on Lake Ontario. 
He has property on Port Bay, and says, that he has ex- 
amined the route personally. The result of his informa- 
tion, reduced to writing on the spot, is as follows, to wit: — 

Half a mile above Galen Salt Works, Crusoe Creek 
empties into Seneca river, of^posite Bluff point; from 
thence to Crusoe Lake, dead water, navigable by a Dur- 
ham boat. From the outlet to the head of the lake, one 
and a half or two miles ; from the head of the lake to the 
inlet of Port Bay, three miles through a swamp ; down 
the said inlet four and a half miles, to the great falls, 
which are forty feet perpendicular ; from thence to where 
the waters are dead, and seven or eight feet deep, one 
mile and a half; from thence to the head of the bay, one 
mile and a half; a bar at the entrance of the bay may be 
removed ; thence to the outlet of the bay, one mile and a 
half; the bay a mile wide, the outlet three-quarters of a 
mile wide ; the whole distance eighteen miles. 

July 25<ft, continued. — We proceeded to Lyons, ten 
miles north, through a violent shower, having left the 
commodore, who accompanied Mr. Reese, in his chair, at 
Oaks' tavern. This village is near the confluence of 
Mud Creek and Canandaigua outlet ; the latter contains 
four times as much water as the first, and both together 
are about as large as the Mohawk. This village was laid 
out by Captain Williamson, and contains two taverns and 
5* 
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twenty or thirty houses, principally occupied by Metho- 
dists. Lots of a quarter of an acre sell for forty or fifty 
dollars. After viewing the rivers, we dined here and re* 
turned. 

On our return, a mile from Lyons, and a mile from the 
road in a thick wood, we stopped to see a eamp-meetifig 
o( Methodists. The ground was somewhat elevated ; the 
woods were cleared, and a circle was made capaUe of 
containing several thousands. The circle was foniied of 
wooden cabins, tents, covered wagons, and other vehides. 
At one end of the circle a rostrum was erected, capable 
of containing several persons, and below the rostrum or 
pulpit, was an orchestra fenced in. We arrived at this 
place before the meeting was op^ied, and we found it ex- 
cessively damp and disagreeable, from the heavy rains. 
Here, eating and drinking was going on ; there, people 
were drying themselves by a fire. In one place, a man 
had a crowd around him, to listen to his psalm singing ; 
in another, a person was vociferating his prayer. And 
again^ a person had his arm around the neck of another, 
looking him full in the face, and admonishing him of the 
necessity of repentance ; and the poor object of his scdici- 
tude, listening to his exhortations with tear-sufiused eyes. 
At length four preachers ascended the pulpit, and the 
orchestra was filled with forty more. The peq;>le» about 
two hundred in nwnber, were called t<^ether by a trum- 
pet, the women took the left and the men the right hand 
of the ministers. A good-looking man opened the service 
with prayer, during which groans followed every part of 
his orisons, decidedly emphatical. After prayer he eom- 
menced a sermon, the object of which was to prove the 
utility of preaching up the terrors of hell, as necessary to 
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arrest the attention of the audience to the arguments of 
the ministers. And this was undoubtedly intended as a 
prelude to terrific discourses. Capt. Dorsey, who was a 
member of the Assembly last session, and who is a devout 
Methodist, was kind enough to show us seats, and to in- 
vite us to breakfast in the morning, at his house ; but the 
dampness of the place, and the sypproach of night, com- 
pelled us to depart before the sermon was completed, 
which we did singly, so as to avoid any interruption. We 
were mortified at the conduct of our drivers in turning the 
carriages, so as to draw off the attention of the people 
from the sermon. We sent an apology for it to Capt. 
Dorsey, they were expressly directed to do this on our 
arrival. As far as we could hear, the voice of the 
preacher, growing louder and louder, reached our ears as 
we departed, and we met crowds of pe<^le going to the 
sermon. On the margin of the road, we saw persons with 
cakes, beer, and other refreshments for sale. 

We returned to Oaks' tavern, where we slept The 
commodore had proceeded with Mr. Reese after dinner, 
and we did not meet him. In the course of the evening 
the Surveyor-General mentioned the singular death of the 
Rev. Mr. Hartman some years ago. He was a Lutheran 
minister, far advanced in life. He took passage from New 
York for Clermont, and the wind being adverse part of 
the way, he became very uneasy. On his arrival at the 
place of destination, he told Mrs. Livingston, the chan- 
cellor's mother, that he had come to lay his old bones 
there, and expressed great anxiety to have his will written, 
as he was to die the next day at 12 o'clock at night. The 
chancellor wrote his will ; he dBtppeared to be composed, 
and in his usual state of health. The family considered 
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his prediction a whim, but appointed a person to watch 
him. When the clock struck twelve he expired. 

Jtdy 26^A. We departed at five o'dock in the morning 
for the Sulphur Springs, in Farmington, six miles distant, 
where we found the commodore and Mr. Reese. We 
breakfasted here, in a handsome house. 

We passed through the principal part of Farmington, 
a republican town. The first settler here was from Ver- 
mont, who brought with him a four-pound cannon, which 
he had taken from the British during the war. A number 
of Marylanders are settled here, as may be seen from their 
large crops of com and tobacco. An emigrant from Fre- 
dericks county says, that the land here does not produce 
more than there, but that his inducements to remove were 
his large family, and the cheapness of the land. The 
country from Oaks' to the Springs is thickly settled, and 
covered with wheat, which yields twenty-five bushels an 
acre. Four parallel roads run in this direction, which are 
full of people, and one of them is a turnpike. 

As you approach the Springs, the smell of sulphur re- 
minds you of the Stygian lake, of the heathen mythology. 
There are two springs, a quarter-of-a-mile distant. The 
water is very cold, and a considerable stream runs from 
the principal spring. You see sulphur in its virgin state 
lying around, with concretions of stone formed by it, and 
gypsum mingled with the sulphur, forming in some .places 
beds, into which you can penetrate a pole of five feet. 
There is a bathing-house adjacent to the spring, for the 
accommodation of invalids. It is supposed that there is 
some axsenic in the waters. Having before seen a sul- 
phur spring at Cherry Valley, my curiosity was not much 
excited. 
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The road is populous and thickly settled to Canandaigua» 
the County town, in which all the roads in the country 
center, as radii from a comnum center. It is nearly the 
center of territory, as well as of population. 

Half-a-mile north of the village we perceived the remains ' 
of an old fortification. A mound of earth two feet high 
runs round two acres, and, as far as I could judge, it is 
nearly of an elliptical form. A ditch surrounds the whole ; 
there were the appearances of two gates or entrances, on 
the north and south side. The ditch is nearly filled and 
narrow; part of the ground has been ploughed. On the 
side of the ditch and in the fort there are oaks upwards 
of 150 years old. This work is on the highest ground 
in its vicinity. There are two others near the village. 
Munro attributes these and similar works to the French, 
but he is unquestionably mistaken. 

We reached Canandaigua at twelve o'clock, and put up 
at Taylor's hotel ; an indifferent house. This village is 
pleasantly situated at the north end of Canandaigua Lake, 
a fine body of water, eighteen miles long, and from one to 
two miles wide. There are more fish in it than in Seneca 
Lake. A trout weighing twenty-eight pounds has been 
caught in it, which had in its belly a whole fisdi of two 
pounds weight. There are here a Court-house, Jail, 
Academy, Post-office, two printing-presses, and about one 
hundred and fifty houses. The main street strikes the 
outlet of the lake at right angles, and has a great many 
elegant houses. The Academy is not painted, and ap- 
pears to be in a decaying situation, although it is endowed 
with property to the value of (20,000. This is a place of 
great business, and the society is agreeable. The lots 
were so laid out in the main street, as to contain origin- 
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ally forty acres in the rear. A very handsome house 
and five acres, on a commanding situation in this street, 
were sold lately for 94,000. There are eleven lawyers 
here. The Indians had considerable settlements in this 
place, when Sullivan's army passed through and destroyed 
them. The mill-dams near the outlet render the lower 
part of the village unhealthy. Butter here sells for one 
shilling per pound ; the best beef, five cents ; common 
beef and mutton, four cents. 

A plain coachee with leather curtains, belonging to Je- 
mima Wilkinson, or the Friend, as she is called, was here 
for repairs at the coach-maker's. On the back of it are 
inscribed in large letters, V+P, and a star on each side. 
She resides with thirty or forty followers at Crooked 
Lake, in this county. She is opposed to war, to oaths, 
and to marriage; and to her confidential friends she repre* 
sents hers^ as Jesus Christ personified in the body of Je- 
mima Wilkinson. 

I saw Judge Atwater, Mr. Phelps, Mercer, and other 
respectable Republicans, and I gladly availed myself of a 
polite invitation of J. C. Spencer to take a bed at his 
house, having first rode with him in his chaise through 
the village and its vicinity. 

July 27tft. Young Eddy being indisposed with fever, 
the other two young gentlemen agreed to stay with him, 
and join us at Buffalo. We hired two wagons for the 
conveyance of five commissioners, a surveyor, and two 
servants ; one servant rode on horseback, and we had a 
baggage- wagon besides. The commodore left us with an 
intention of joining us in the evening, after visiting some 
Quakers. At Col. Porter's request, we stopped at Col. 
Norton's, in Bloomfield) six miles firom Canandaigua. A 
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genteel house wad family, but the proprietor being absent 
oor visit was short. 

We dined on our own provisicHis at Dryer's tayem, 
in Bloomfield. The country so far was very pc^ulous, 
fertile, and delightful, particularly that part of it called 
Brottgfaton Hill, an elevated portion, aflbrding an exten- 
sive prospect. After leaving Dryer's inn, the country 
changes for ti^ worse. There is no underwood, and the 
predominant timber is oak. We crossed Grerundigut Creek 
at Mann's mills, where Mr. Greddes proposes a great em- 
bankment for his canal, from the Grenesee River to the 
head waters of Mud Creek. He crosses Gerundigut Creek 
here, in order to attain the greatest elevation of ground 
on the oth^ ^de. Adjacent to this [rface wett indications 
of iron ore and red ochre, which often accompany each 
other. 

We arrived at Perrin's tavern, in the town of Boyle, 
twenty-one miles from Canandaigua, four and a-half from 
Gerundigut or Irondequot landing, and fourteen from 
Charieston. A vessel of thirty tons cai^o comes to the 
head of this landing. The sign of the tavern contains 
mascmie emUems, and is by S. Felt 6c Co. Felt is a man 
in the employ of the landlord, and the object of this marked 
sign is, as the landlord says, to prevent his debtors from 
seizing the house. Perrin is a violent Federalist. He be- 
haved to me with great civility, conversed about masonry, 
and presented me with a masonic sermon. We drew lots 
for the choice of beds ; and it turning out in my favor, I 
chose the worst bed in the house. I was unable to sleep 
on account of the fleas. At this place we ate the cele- 
brated white fish salted. It is better than shad, and cost 
at Irondequot landing 912 per barrel. 
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July 2&th. We departed from here at seven o'ckxsk, 
after breakfast, and after a ride of eight and a half miles 
arrived at a ford ct the Genesee river, about twelve miles 
from the Great FaUs, and seven and a half miles from 
Lake Ontario. This ford is <me rock of limestone. Just 
below it there is a fall of fourteen feet. An excellent 
bridge of uncommon str^igth is now erecting at this 
place. We took a view of the upper and lower falls. 
The first is ninety-seven and the other seventy-five feet. 
The banks on each side are higher than the falls, and ap- 
pear to be composed of slate, cut principally of red free- 
stone. The descent (^ the water is perpendicular. The 
view is grand, considering the elevation of the bank and 
the smallness of the cataract or sheet of water. 

From the ford to the lake is seven and a half miles ; 
from the great falls to the lake, seven miles ; from the 
great to the lower falls, one mile imd a half ; from the 
lower falls to Hanford's tavern, where we put up, one nule 
and a half'; from Hanfcnrd's to Charlottesburgh, on the 
lake, four miles. There is a good sloop navigation to the 
lower falls. 

These falls, as also those oi Niagara, and perhaps of 
Oswego, are made by the same ridge or slope of land. 
The Genesee river, in former times, may have been dam- 
med up at these falls, and have formed a vast lake, cover- 
ing all the Genesee Flats, forty miles up. The nav^ation 
above the fgrd is good for small boats to the Canaseraga 
Creek, and ten miles above it, making altogether fifty 
miles. 

We dined and slept at Hanford's tavern ; he is also a 
merchant, and carries on considerable trade with Canada. 
There is a great trade between this country and Montreal, 
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in staves, potash, and flour. I was informed by Mn Hop- 
kins, the officer of the customs here, that 1000 barrels of 
flour, 1000 ditto of pork, 1000 ditto of potash, and up- 
wards of 100,000 staves had been already sent this season 
from here to Montreal ; that staves now sold there (or 
•140 per thousand, and had at one time brought $400 ; 
that the expense of transporting 1000 staves from this 
place to Montreal is from $85 to $90 ; across the lake, 
from $45 to $50 ; of. a barrel ^of potash to Montreal, 
twenty shillings ; of pork, sixteen shillings ; of flour, ten 
shillings ; but that the cheapness of this article is owing to 
a competition, and is temporary. A ton of goods can be 
transported from Canandaigua to Utica, by land, for 
twenty shillings. 

Notwithstanding the rain, we visited in the afternoon 
the mouth of the river. On the left bank a village has 
been laid out by Colonel Troup, the agent of the Pulteney 
estate, and called Charlotteslmi^h, in compliment to his 
daughter. He has divided the land into one iicre lots. 
Each lot is sold at ten dollars per acre, on condition that 
the purchaser erects a house in a year. This place is in 
the town of Genesee. The harbour here is good. The 
bar at the mouth varies from eight to eight and a-half feet, 
and the channel is generally eleven feet. There were 
four lake vessels iji it. We had an opportunity of seeing 
the lake in a storm, and it perfectly resembled its parent, 
the ocean, in the agitation, the roaring, and the violence of 
its waves. 

The commodore overtook us at the ford, and subdued 
a severe sick head-ache by strong potations of tea. 

July 29th, Sunday, We set off at six o'clock, aad 
breakfasted at Davis's tavern, in Parma, nine miles from 
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the place of our departure. Our hn^agd wagon con- 
tained our provisions, on which we generally fared. 
Davis lives on the Pulteney lands, in a two-story log 
house. He has been here four years, and gave three 
dollars an acre on a credit of five years. 

Shortly after leaving the Genesee river, we entered a 
remaricable road called the Ridge Road, extending from 
that river to Lewiston, seventy-eight miles. The general 
elevation c^ the ridge is from ten to thirty feet, and its 
width varies. Sometimes it is not more than fifteen or 
twenty yards, and its general distance from Lake Ontario 
*i8 ten miles ; at Davis's it is nine miles. This ridge runs 
from east to west. About fi-om three to half a-mile south, 
and parallel with this ridge, there is a slope or terrace, 
elevated 200 feet more than the ridge, with a limestone 
top, and the base freestone. The indications on the 
rjdge show that it was originally the bank of the lake. 
The rotundity of the stones, the gravel, &c., all demon- 
strate the Imitation of the waters. When the country 
between it and the lake is cleared, it will funiisb a charm- 
ing view of that great body of water. 

We saw along the road great quantities of quiseng, a 
beautiful convolvulus, or vine, with a delicate jessamine- 
like flower, which General N. has naturalized in his gar- 
den. Wherever there have been clearings in the wood, 
by the s^ehcy of fire, we saw the weed called fire-weed, 
which is always to be seen in such situations, and is made 
use of as an argument in favor of spontaneous or equivo- 
cal vegetation. 

I saw for the third time the beautiful red-bird, before 
mentioned. He derives, from the singular redness of his 
plumi^e, the appellation of the Cardinal Bird. We also 
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saw nombers of robins, blue birds, blue jays, three kinds of 
wood-peckers and hawks, and a great number of black- 
birds. We also observed that all the squirrels we met 
with were black, which is the case all over the western 
country. 

Our ride to Davis's was unpleasant. It had rained all 
night, and this morning for two hours. The day, how- 
ever, became pleasant. In this sequestered spot we had 
the satisfaction of se^ng a bower, where forty persons 
had ase^nbled to celebrate the birth»day of our nation. 
And this pleasure would have been more lively if we had 
not perceived a great number of electioneering hand- 
bills. 

Land on this road is excellent, and is clothed with va- 
luable and heavy timber. It produces in wheat, twenty- 
five bushds an acre, and com in the same r&tio. It sells 
cm the road for five dollars per acre, and is but thinly 
settled. 

We rode seven miles to dinner, and dined on cold ham. 
The house was kept by R. Abby, justice, tavern-keeper, 
and proprietor c^ a saw-miH. His only library was a 
Conductor Generalis ; and a crowd of drunken people 
were collected about ihe house. In excuse for the justice, 
it might be remarked, that he was not at home ; he was 
met on the road by some of our company, and expressed 
an intention of calling upon me at our lodgings, in the 
evening, of which pleasure we were, however, deprived. 
His house is on the tract of land called the Triangle, in 
the town of Murray. About a mile and a half from here, 
we saw a man who had been settled two years in this 
country, and who had purchased 800 acres for 9600. 
About three miles west of Abbey's, there is a fine nur- 
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sery of young apple-trees and a good orchard. The land 
in this town sells for five dollars an acre, on the road; 
back of the road it is sold for four. 

We met to-day a man going to Charlottesburgh, on the 
Genesee River, with two barrels of potash, drawn by two 
oxen in a cart. He must have gone twenty-six miles to 
market. Potash works are numerous over the coast, and 
appear to be the great resource of the people for raising 
money. We observed a man reaping wheat to-day, and 
others patrolling the woods with guns, so that Sunday does 
not appear to be held in high veneration. Natural naea- 
dows were frequent on both sides of the ridge. The wheat 
was good, and the corn bad. The frost, v^hich happened 
on the night we lodged at Van Valkenbui^h's tavern, on the 
Oswego River, appears to have affected corn-fields par- 
tially, from here to Canandaigua, as if it had proceeded like 
a current of cold air, avoiding the highlands, and scatter- 
ing devastation among the corn on low grounds. 

The driver of our baggage- wagon is named Finch, and 
is a fugitive from Vermont. He commanded the mam- 
moth raft that escaped from Lake Champlain during the 
embargo, and got it safe to Quebec, where be would have 
realized a handsome fortune, had it not been swept away 
and totally destroyed by an extraordinary flood. It was 
owned by seventeen people ; he was before worth $6,000. 
Being ruined by the failure of this enterprise, he now re- 
lies upon his team and industry for subsistence, and appears 
to be a civil, sober, industrious, and intelligent fellow. 

Six miles from Abbey's we put up for the night at 
Matteson's tavern, an open log house, in the towii of Mur- 
ray, where we suibred the want of sleep, and encountered 
every other privation. Two slept in the garret, three on 
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the flocHT on mattrasses, and I thou^t myself happy in 
patting mine on a wooden chest, where I avoided the 
attacks of kittens. The night was very damp and rainy— 
the musquitoes abundant ; and we were serenaded by the 
jingling of cow-bells, and the screaming of drunken clowns. 

July 20tk, Monday. We left this disagreeable place at 
half-past five, and after a ride of four hours through a 
wilderness, we arrived at one Downer's, a private house, 
and nine and a half miles from where we slept. Downer 
emigrated from Vermont two years ago, and purchased this 
farm, which is in the towi? of Batavia, for eighteen shillings 
per acre. It is twenty miles from the village of Batavia, 
eight miles from lake Ontario, and by measurement, thirty* 
two and a half from the Genesee ford, where the bridge is 
erecting. Here we partook of a comfortable breakfast on 
our own provisions, assisted by the cheerful hospitality of 
our talkative landlady, who informed us that they had> in 
a time of scarcity, been obliged to give twenty shillings 
per bushel for Indian meal. 

The rain discontinuing, we proceeded to Sibley's tavern, 
fifteen miles from Matteson's, twenty-five from Batavia, 
and eight from the lake. Here we halted awhile. The 
land along this route has been sold by the Hdland Land 
Company for from eighteen to twenty shillings per acre. 
The Ridge Road was laid out by their agents about two 
years since, and may be considered as a great natural turn* 
pike. Jn imagination, one might suppose that this ridge 
was a great road, created some thousand years ago, by the 
powerful emperor of a populous State, to connect the lakes 
with the interior country ; or, like the wall of China, a 
great breastwork, erected by a mighty State, to protect 
the country against incursions from the lakes. Such as it 
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18, the lashing of the wmves of the Ukei has i^nvad this 
ridge with grav^ ; and if the stumps of the trees are eradi- 
cated, and the cayities filled iip^ it may be made the best 
road in the United States — ^the expense of which will not 
exceed #200 per acre. It is twenty feet wide, but in- 
tended to be five rods. The Company have laid out their 
land in farms of 160 acres, twenty chains frcmting the 
road, and 100 back, and they are now worth, in this situa- 
tion, four dollars per acre. 

Mr. Sibley says that there is a gentle descent from here 
to the lake, and he can giro no account of a ridge or sbpe 
between this place and Batavia. Can there be a tnreak in 
the slqpehere? 

About nine miles south-west of Sibley's there are salt- 
spring9, worked by Mr. EUicott, the agent of the HoUand 
Land Company. A consideraUe deal is made, and salt is 
sold for a dollar a bushel. Ei^teen miles from here, on 
the Triangle, and north of the road, salt is abo manufac- 
tured, by Mr. Stoddert. Perhi^ a range of salt springs, 
arising from a mine of fossil salt, may be traced from 
Salina to Kentucky, and from thence to Louisiana. 

From Sibley's we proceeded to the Oak-Orchard, three 
miles. It is a great plain, of six miles in extent, from east 
to west, covered by oak-trees, with little or no underwood. 
Through it the road is much improved. Oak-Orchard 
Creek runs through here ; the banks are fifty feet steep. 
Five miles up the creek, there is a fall of thirty feet, which 
must be made by the nppet ridge or slope. We could not 
learn the c<mdition <^ the stream above the falls. Tl^re 
is a bar at the mouth, about knee deep in dry seasons. 
In the Spring and Fall, boats can ascend this creek twelve 
miles. For three miles above the bar, it is very deep. At 
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the mottth it » about thirty feet wide, and then widens 
for the three miles> from thirty to forty rods. If the bar 
could be removedt it would form an exodlent harb<Hr. 
Sahnon, nmscalunga, and other fish, run up it Any num* 
ber of mills may be erected on this stream, which is the 
oaly one in tiiis country that will work a mill in all sea- 
sons. The people here have to go forty miles, to Stod- 
dert's miB, in this dry seasom, which certainly reflects no 
honor on the Holland Land Company. Before miicott's 
salt-works were erected, which are five miles up the creek, 
Onondaga salt 9M here for fire doHars a bushel. On the 
margin of the creek we found excellent wOd cmions ; wild 
leeks are also in the woods. 

We dined at one Johnson's, a private house, five and a- 
haif miles from Sibley's, and three from Ellicott's salt 
works. It is a perfect wilderness from here to Sibley's. 
Johnson settled here in the spring, and gave three and a- 
half dollars per acre. There was another family h^re, and 
the father of it has languished with fever and ague the 
whcde season without making an effort to relieve himself* 
Our commodore, like the Good Samaritan* left some 
medicines to meet his case. 

We proceeded seven and a-half miles from here to Stu- 
art's tavern, in the town of Cambria, in Niagara County, 
where we lodged, making in the whole twenty-seven 
mUes this day's journey. We had intended to stay at a 
tavern two miles back, but were prevented by a person 
laaguishing with fever, who represented himself to be a 
physician from Peekskill, of the name of Robert Th(Mnp- 
son Owens, the son of a farmer and on his way to New 
Orleans. I slept in company with the commodcnre, under 
Col. Porter's tent or sail, and made out extremely well. 
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July 31. Tuesday. The people at Stuart's have mi-^ 
grated from Washington county, and are decent and well- 
behaved. There is an abundance of bears in this country ; 
one of our servants saw one near the house. We break- 
fasted here, and on our departure the landlord missed his 
razor strop, when it appeared that the commod<»'e, after 
shaving himself, had put it up accidentaBy in his trunk. 
The commodore's mistake afforded considerable merri- 
ment, in which he heartily participated. 

We halted at Brown's tavern, three miles from Stuart's, 
seven miles from the great slope, and seven from the lake, 
Six years ago Brown gave fourteen shillings per acre for 
this farm. He says he would not sell it now for ten dol- 
lars. 

We travelled ten miles on th» Ridge Road without seeing 
but a very few houses* Here, to our great mortification, 
a heavy rain came on, and we found an interrupticai of 
the road on the ridge. For four mfles we travelled 
through the worst road we ever encountered, it being off 
the ridge, and about two miles from each other passed 
two considerable streams, branches of the Eighteen Mile 
Creek. About a mile from Forsyth's tavern we regained 
the ridge road ; and just before we arrived there, which 
was at two o'clock, the road from Batavia to Lewiston 
joins the Ridge Road, and from this place to the latter the 
travelling is good. 

Forsyth keeps a good house ; we dined here. He lives 
fourteen miles from Stuart's, seven from the lake, fifteen 
from Lewiston, thirty-five from Batavia, and uxty-two 
and a-half from the Genesee river. So that the Ridge 
Road, when completed, which it is intended to do^ will be 
seventy-seven and a-half miles long. Forsyth gave for 
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bis land twenty-two shiHiagi per acre, five years ago, and 
being an intelligent man and an old settler, was asked 
bis opinion as to the formation of this ridge. He is of the 
decided opinion that it was the bank of a lake^ and besides 
assigning the reason before-m^itioned to sujqport his opin* 
ion, he stated the following facts : 

1st. That the fish-banks, being heaps of gravel before- 
mentioned, and commonly called bass-banks, are, on dig- 
ging, found in a complete state at the foot of the ridge. 

dnd. That all streams which enter the lake from the 
east have their mouths filled up with sand in a partioular 
way, arising from the prevalence and power of the wes- 
terly winds, and that the points of the creek which break 
through this ridge correspond precisely with the entrance 
of the streams into the lakes. 

The road from Forsyth's is excellent, and through a 
thick settled country. We stopped at Howell's Tavern, 
ten miles from Lewiston, where we saw the Cotumbian* 
Land here sells for three dollars per acre. At this place 
we were told that in digging a well twenty-six feet, strata 
of difierent kinds were penetrated, and among others, one 
of lake sand and another of gravel. In digging a dam for 
a saw mill, several lake shells were found at the depth of 
four feet. As shells and bones are only preserved in elay 
and are deatroyed in sand, it is no evidence that the lake 
has not overflown a country if no shells can be found in 
particular situations. 

Lake Ontario (which was originally called by the Eng- 
lish Cadarackin), must have been dammed up at its en- 
trance, and on its kirsting a pass, assisted probably by an 
earthquake, the terrible rupture must have created the 
6 
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Thousand Ides. The lake would then recede from its 
ancient boundaries. 

After leaving Howell's Tavern, we turned from tbe 
Ridge Road and ascended the great slope wUch approaches 
it here. The bottom of it is composed of a ledge of lime- 
stone, and its elevation is two hundred feet. On this hill 
we had a sublime view of immense forests towards the lake, 
like one prodigious carpet of green, and a distant glimpse 
of the great expanse of waters. 

Three miles from Lewiston we passed through a viDage 
of Tuscarora Indians, containing 300 souls. Their territo- 
ry ccmsists of three miles square — one given them by the 
Senecas, and two by the Holland Company. They fbllo^w 
agriculture and keep a number of hogs and neat cattle. 
They also jdant com and cultivate wheat, which looks 
poor. I saw a chief with a cross on his back. When 
Jackscm was at Queenstown, they were sent for to play 
ball for his amusement. They frequently visit the British 
and receive presents. 

We put up at a tavern kept in Lewiston, by T. Hurtler, 
an old sergeant in the army. The Surveyor General and 
I slept at Mr. Barton's, one of the house of Porter, Barton 
& Co., where we were kindly accommodated. 

Lewiston contains but a few houses. It is within the 
State reservation of a mile, on the east side of the Niagara 
reservation, and is laid out into a town by the State. The 
portage round the Falls commences here, and is eight miles 
on the American, and ten on the British side. The port- 
age has been leased from the State by Porter, Barton & 
Co., and the principal article conveyed is salt ; three yoke 
of oxen can carry twelve barrels of salt, and make one 
trip a day. There are twenty-two teams of various kinds 
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amidoyed in this porti^ The <&8tance from here to the 
Falls is seven miles ; to the outlet of the river into Lake 
Chitmrio, seven and a half miles. A vessel will float this 
distmice by the cnrrent in three hours. The ^ole length 
of Niagara river, or rather the distance from lake to lake, 
is thirty miles. There is a ferry between this place and 
Qaeenstown, and the width of the river is one quarter of 
a mile. 

Mr. Barton is building an elegant stone house, on a 
commanding situation. At his house I saw a large homed 
owl, with the head like a cat, and with talons. He had 
committed great trespasses cm the poultry, biting c^ their 
heads and sucking their blood ; he was shot on the poultry* 



August Ut, Wednesday. The brig Ontario, of ninety 
tons, belonging to Porter, Barton &; Co., being on her way 
to Oswego, we took our departure in her about ten o'clock, 
on a visit to Fort Niagara, having previously apprised the 
officers of the garrison of our intention. This is a hand- 
some vessel, cost 95,000, can carry 420 barrels of salt, 
imd is navigated by a captain and seven men. The month- 
ly wages of a sailor is #20. We saw six British and 
American vessels, five of which were square-rigged, as** 
cend the river at the same time. The business transacted 
here is principally on the American side, and is the trans- 
portaticm of salt. There are two merchants and a lawyer 
in this village ; also a spacious warehouse, and a good 
wharf belonging to this company : the road to the wharf 
isf down a steep hill, and is badly contrived, as only one 
teiun can *lbad at a time. The color of the river is a 
beautiful sea-green, and its depth from 40 to 100 feet ; the 
current descrade at the rate of three mites an hour. The 
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banks ot the river are fteep, and prinoipaUy formed of a 
stone, composed of indurated red elay, wluch is friable on 
exposure to beat or frost About two years ago, the ioe 
accumulated some two miles below Lewiston, to the de- 
vation of seventy feet, from bank t%bimk, and created a 
rise of water above, which swept away with the besom of 
destruction every thing between the banks of Lewkton 
and Queenstown. 

We landed at the Fort from the Img, which hauled close 
up to the dock, and were received with a national salute, 
and other military honors. Capt Leonard and Dr. West 
and families reside here, and Liieut. Gansevoort, a single 
man. The garrison c<nisists of on artill^y company. We 
dined with the commanding officer, in the large stone 
house, which is 105 by 47 feet. It is in itself a complete 
fortification — has a welt, prisons, and only one door. It 
had iron window shutters, which were taken away 1^ the 
British, when they surrendered the Fort, under Jay's 
treaty. There are marks of shot in the rafters from a six- 
pounder, and which were fired at the siege under Sir Wm« 
Johnson. It is said that the French asked permission of 
the Indians to build a trading-house, and that they erected 
surreptitiously this work ; it is further stated that the stone 
were brought from Fort Fontenac. Considering the dis- 
tance, and the monstrous mass of stones, one would think 
this impossible. As tlie stones about the windows are 
different, and more handscMne than those which compose 
the building, the probability is, that the fcurmer <Mily were 
brought from Fort Fontenac, and that the latter are the 
common stones of the country. Niagara Fort is in a 
ruinous condition. There are two block-houses at the 
east and west end ; and an old stone house, which was 
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boilt by tb% French^ constitutes the magazine. The onlj 
pteasant thing to the feetings of an American are the new 
barracks which are building. 

The bar of the Niagara River at its entrance into the 
lake IS twelve feet. From the north room in which we 
dined, we had a superb view of the lake. We understood 
here, that Gen. Dearborn, the late Secretary of War, had 
represented as an excuse for not erecting a fort at Black 
Rock, that the State had asked twelve dollars per acre for 
the ground — an assertion totally destitute of truth. 

We returned via Newark in our carriages, which we 
had sent to that place for the purpose. The river here is 
about thirty chains wide. It was formerly the seat of 
government of Upper Canada, which has heea transferred 
to York, and Newark is now called Niagara. It contains 
about eighty houses, a court-house, and two churches. 

As we walked through the town we saw a dozen people, 
whom we were toM were the principal men of the place, 
looking at us. Some years ago I got acquainted with Dr. 
Ker, D^uty Grand-Master of Upper Canada, whom I 
was tdd resides in this place, and intended to pay me par- 
ticular attention if he saw me. The British fort is a little 
farther up than ours, and is said to be fourteen feet higher. 
Its condition is not much superior ; it is under the com- 
mand of a Major. Jackson was received at this place 
with military honors, and complimented with a ball. 

I observed an uncommon number of musquito hawks 
flying over the plains adjacent to this town ; they are cer- 
tainly different from whip-poor-wills. They were in pur- 
suit of insects, and their cry was squah, in a sharp note. 

The road from Niagara to Queenstown is pleasant and 
well-cultivated, and the country has plenty of young or- 
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ehards of apple wad peaoh trees. I am told, hoWeTer, that 
improTemeDts are sUtumary, and that the country does 
not look better than it did eleven years ago* The diifer- 
ence between the Amerioan and British side, in every at- 
tribute <^ individual and natural improvement, most strike 
the most siqperficial eye. It is flattering to our national 
pride, and to the cause of repuUioan government ; indeed 
Mr. M^Nrris insinuated that Jackson recc^puased it with no 
little qpleen. 

The pcditics of Ufqper Canada are teaq)6stuou8. Agr^i 
majority of the peqde pr^r the American government, 
and <m the firing of the first gun would unite tb^r d^ti* 
nies with ours. The Irish and emigrants from the United 
States are opposed to the Scotch, who have monopolized 
the govemm^it. There are two newspapers printed in 
the iNPOvince. The editiH- of one is an Irishman of the 
name of Willcoeks, whose fiaptr k called the Guardian. 
It is printed at Niagara, has an extensive circulation in 
Canada, and a limited one in this State. He is bold, but 
not possessed of great talents. He leads the opposition, 
and is a member of their parliament as it is styled, and 
has been prosecuted by the Government. Jackson sent 
for him and was closeted some hours with him. He com- 
plains bitterly of the abuses of government, particularly 
in exacting oppressive fees. The other i»'ess supports the 
Government. 

Queenstown contains about forty houses. I saw two 
square-rigged vessels taking in salt It does but little 
business, when compared with its opposate rival. Eigh- 
teen thousand barrds of salt were conveyed by the pcMtage 
at Lewiston last year, and but four thousand on this side. 
We crossed the ferry at Queenstown, which affords a cu- 
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riotts pbeoomenon. An eddy runs ap <Hi each iide» and 
facilitates a passage against a very impetaoos current in 
the center of the river. In passing the river here, we had 
a full view of the great ridge, which passes to the banks 
of the river on the American side, is interrupted by the 
river, and is renewed on the British side, bending off to- 
wards the west, and running to the north end of Lake On- 
tario. The large rocks where the break of the great ridge 
opens, and the whole aspect of the water and the sur- 
rounding country, evidently show that this was the an- 
cient seat of the Great Cataract. 

We again availed ourselves of the hospitality of Mr. 
Barton. 

August 2d, Thursday. Messrs. Morris and Van Rens- 
selaer arrived here from Chippeway, and after breakfast 
At Mr. Barton's, we all proceeded to a village near the 
Falls of Niagara, along the carrying road where Judge 
Porter resides. 

On the top of the slope at Lewiston, we observed the 
old way in which the French drew up their goods. A 
crane was fixed on the hill, and an inclined jdane down 
the descent in which sleighs were fixed, and as goods 
were conveyed up in one sleigh, others were let down in 
another. 

After two miles we saw the Devil's Hde, which is a 
monstrous chasm or ravine, close to the road, and is 150 
feet deep, where the hill is upwards of 300 feet perpen- 
dicular above the center of the river* It is formed by a 
small creek, called Bloody Run, precipitating itself into 
the bank. This name is derived firom this circumstance: 
After the capture qf Niagara by Sir William Johnson, an 
escort of thirty English with wagons were driven down 
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the precipice by an ambuscade of French and Indians, 
and all killed except two— one who broke through the 
enemy, and the other who was caught by a tree in bis de- 
scent, and although miserably wounded, is yet alive and 
tells the story. 

Two miles from this place, we saw, from Major Bro- 
ther's house, the whirlpool, which exhibits the power of 
water in the most astonishing manner. When the largest 
trees of the forest are caught in the vortex of this fresh 
water maelstrom, such is the fury of its vertiginous mo- 
tion, that they are whirled round with inconceivable ve- 
locity, and after being precipitated into the great abyss of 
waters, and lost to the eye for a considerable time, they 
are ejected in fragments from their prison, or entirely de- 
molished. We arrived at the village, one-quarter of a 
mile above the Falls, and three-quarters of a-mile from Fort 
Schlosser. It was established by Porter, Barton & Co., and 
is the best place in the world for hydraulic works. Here 
is a catding-machine, a grist-mill, a saw-milt, a rope- walk, a 
bark-mill, a tannery, Post-office, tavern, and a few houses. 
An acre-lot sells for fifty dollars. The rope- walk is sixty 
fathoms long ; is the only establishment of the kind in the 
western country, and already supplies all the lake naviga- 
tion. The hemp used in this manufactory is raised on 
the Genesee Flats, and costs there from $280 to <>300 per 
ton, and when brought here, it amounts to #380. Tar is 
procured from New York, there being no pitch pine in 
this country, and the price there and transportation here 
bring it in cost to nine dollars. It constitutes in price a 
twenty-fifth part of the rope. 

You recognize, at a considerable distance, the Falls, from 
the ascent of vapors, and the clouds whieh are always 
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han^Dg over the place, and jou hear tbe roaring of the 
waters lite the noife of thunder. At Fort Schloeser, up- 
wards of two miies by water above the Falls, the river 
narrowt, and a Rapid comaienees of irresistible force and 
iimnense velocity, and extends to the Falbu The ndse 
and agitation and fiiry of these r^>ids constitute as great 
a curiosity as the Cataract itself. An island, denominated 
Goat Island (from the circumstance of Mr. Stedman, the 
fonner possessor of Fort Schlosser, keeping his goats 
there), and containing about eighty acres, runs up to the 
Falls and divides the waters. Here the whole river pre^ 
cipitates itself 102^ feet, according to the report of an 
engineer, over a mass of calcareous stone and shistic. 
The greater part of the mi^ty mass passes over on the 
west side, and, viewed from the American bank, appears 
green in the thickest part of the Cataract, whereas the 
volume of water on our side, when seen from TaUe Rock, 
looks white, which is imputable to its inferior density. 
There are cataracts which exceed this in altitude, but 
there is none in the worki which approaches it in volume 
of water. The elevation of the banks of the river detracts 
greatly from the suUimity of the spectacle. Bekm the 
Cataract there are huge rocks, which have been torn and 
hurled from their foundations by the Rapids. Two or 
three years ago, an immense mass of the rocky stratum 
was precipitated over, and shook the country around tike 
an earthquake. If it be true, as is su^^ed, that the 
rack below the limestone is soft, if the river shouki ever 
succeed in carrying off the superior stratum, the whole of 
the upper lake will rush into Lake Ontario^ and deluge 
whde counties b^ow. I felt the agitation of the Falls in 
riiglidy diaking Judge Porter's house, after I had retired 
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to bed. It is generally supposed that every aoiinal whicfci 
passes over the Falls is killed ; but this a ouartake* Tame 
geese frequently pass over alive* There is a dog at Chip- 
peway which escaped with a broken rib ; and two sheep 
were once found below the Cataract, one ci which was 
alive. Fish often go over safidy« On the other hand, the 
chance is greatly against life. WiH geese* fish, deer, aiid 
other creatores are to be se^i dashed to pieces. A tragic 
cal story is told of a poor Indian, which woukl form a 
good subject for a poem/^'He tied his canoe to the shore 
at Chippeway, and fell asleep. A British soldier, it is sup- 
posed, loosened his fastenii^ and he floated down. When 
he got involved in the great Rapid, he was awakened by 
the noise, and rising up and perceiving his situation, he 
tried to paddle himself out. But finding his eflbrts use- 
less, he wrapped himself up in his Uanket, and sat down 
in the canoe, yielding himself to his fate with Roman for- 
titude. In this short and dreadfhl interval between life 
and death, the rich fancy of a poet might conceive and 
delineate the ideas which passed throi^ the mind of the 
poor Indian, and the feelings which agitated his bosom, 
when on the eve of his final separation from his family 
and sacred home, and when the ties which imited him to 
this world were about to be forever dissolved. 

A beautiful whit3 substance is*found at the bottom of 
the Falls, supposed by some to be gypsum, and by the vul- 
gar to be a concretion of foam, generated by the force of 
the Cataract. But it is unquestionably part of the lime- 
stone dissolved and reunited. 

Goat Island belongs to the State, and must be extremely 
valuable for hydraulic works. The general idea is that it 
would answer for a State Prison, being impraetioable to 
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pass from it. Bat this is a mistake ; it can be easily reach- 
ed by a canoe from above. I saw a man who had pota- 
toes planted on it, and who visited it frequently. Sted- 
man used to ride there on horseback. The laiul is very 
fertile. As well for its nearness to the dead carcasses below 
the Falls as its seclusion, eagles build their nests on this 
island, which is covered with wood. Last autumn, a year, 
a lai|^ buck-deer was seeip for two or three weeks, wad- 
ing a short distance into the Rapids from this island and 
retreating. He had probably drifted down from above, 
and not knowing the safe passage to the shore he no doubt 
perilled at the Cataract. After an elegant dinner we rode 
to Fort Schlosser, and here M. and V. R. left us and pass- 
ed over to Chippeway. Near Fort Schlosser is the old 
English landing, and the fort was probably made to pro- 
tect it. The French landing is half a mile lower down, 
just at the head of the Rapids, where there are the remains 
of stone buildings. Fort Schlosser was surrounded by 
palisadoes and a ditch, and contained two wooden houses 
and a Block-house, some of which buildings remain. This 
place is a little above Chippeway, and is the termination of 
the portage. Near it are the remains of an oki fort, sup- 
posed to be French^ covering half an acre, with four bas- 
tions and a ditch. Near this place are very large ant- 
bills. 

We passed the young gentlemen to-day on their way to 
Lewiston and the Fort, and returned to Judge Porter's, 
where we slept. This place is 300 miles from Detroit, and 
470 from New York ; 90 miles to Presque Isle, and 190 to 
Pittsburgh. 

August 3df, Friday. We arrived at Chippeway for 
breakfast. The river here is two miles wide. After 
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breakfast the Commissioners had a conference, in which 
they directed Mr. Geddes to take levels and distances on 
a variety of points, and adjomned to meet at the City 
Tavern, in New York, on the 28th July. 

Chippeway is in the town of WUlonghby, in Ae county 
of Lincoln. The most opulent man does not pay more 
than three dollars a year in taxes. Street, the Speaker of 
their Parliament, lives near here, and migrated from Con- 
necticut. Chippeway is a mean village of twenty houses, 
three stores, two taverns, a wind-mill, and a distillery. 
There are also barracks here, surrounded by demolished 
palisadoes, in which a lieutenant's guard is stationed. 
Chippeway creek or river intersects the village. The 
race of a mill-dam here conceals a boiling-spring, which 
will boil a tea-kettle. Two or three miles back of Queens- 
town there are two springs a few yards from each other — 
one impregnated with sulphur, and the other with vitriolic 
acid. On Lake Erie there are 'petrifying waters whidh 
run into it, at which you can see petrified substances dis- 
tincdy marked by the feet of Indians. 

One Stevens keeps a tolerable inn here. Jackson and 
Morris had a contest in this house for rooms. The former 
sent out an avant courier, who engaged a room with two 
beds. Morris followed, and after reconnoitering both 
taverns, took a room in the rear q£ Jackson's, to which he 
could not go widiout passing through Jackson's. When 
the parties met, Jackson and wife remonstrated against 
the arrangement. The former was insolent to Morris 
who, however, soon induced the Briton to take refuge in 
the adjacent house. 

Jackson has been received with distinguished attention 
in Canada. The ball at Niagara was attended by forty 
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giris, collected from the town, and the whole adjacent 
country, and arrayed in various fashions. Jackson ap- 
peared in his diplomatic suit, and was received by a band 
of music playing '* God save the King." His lady was 
comfdimented in a similar way, and by the rising of all 
tlw company. She told a gentleman that she was well 
accommodated here ; that there was no Mr. M. here to 
oust them of their rooms. * 

Having seen the Cataract from the American side, we 
took this opportunity of viewing it from the opposite side, 
and we proceeded to Table Rook, from whence we had a 
fair view. The spray of the waters enveloped us with a 
mist as penetrating as rain. The clouds of vapor generat- 
ed here must have a considerable agency in producing the 
frequent showers which are experienced in this country. 

I eoukl not but observe the number of taverns in Cana- 
da and the western country, which contained emblems of 
Free-Masonry on their, signs. 

Near Chippeway, a house had a sign marked stnaB-pox, 
to apprise people of the disease. 

One of the hands who rowed us over the river here is 
named Cowan. Although seventy years old, he can now 
make two pair of shoes a day ; for each pair he charges 
four shillings. He has had two wives ; seven children by 
one and fourteen by another, of whom fifteen are prls. 

We returned and slept at Judge Porter*s, where we also 
dined. 

The crfd Friday of last winter was experienced all over 
the country, and at f^ort Niagara with extreme severity. 

We saw wine and jelly glasses here, of excellent quality, 
which were manufactured at Kttsburgh. The common 
window-glass used here is also brought from that place ; 
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and abo lead, from the mines on the MiMOuri, which cost 
at Pittsburgh eight dollars per hundred pottndg» and in this 
place nine doUars and a^luarter. 

Lake Ontario neyer freezes over, although Lake Erie 
does. The former is generally much deeper, although in 
some places the latter is sixty fathoms deep. Lake Erie 
is 330 miles long and sixty wide ; Lake Superior is 300 
miles long; Michigan 800; Huron 200; Ckitario 180. 
The smallest of these lakes is larger than the Caspian 



August ah^ Saturday. After breakfast we set out 
from Fort Schlosser, in a Durham salt boat, drawing two 
feet water, twenty-five Umn burthen* and aUe to carry 150 
bushels of salt, between seventy and eighty feet long, and 
sev^i and eight feet wide. She had six men, who pushed 
her up against the stream. But notwithstanding she had 
been lightened for our accommodation, our situation was 
unpleasant. The weather was uncomaK>nly warm, and 
the captain being abs^at, the hands were very noisy, in- 
temperate, and disorganizing. The current was some- 
times three miles an hour--on an average, two and a- 
half. 

Navy Island is in view of Fort Schlosser, aiui is sup- 
posed to be within the British dominions^ althoi^ this is 
not certain. It contains 300 acres, and has one squatter. 

Grand Uand ia in our jurisdiction, and contains 29»000 
acres. The Indian right is not extinguished, and the 
Indians will not tolerate any intnuHons or trespassers on 
it It is full of deer, owing to the lAsence of wolves and 
settlers. It is about twelve miles long, and its greatest 
breadth is six miles. At the foot of this island there are 
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tbe rcniaixis of two French veiflels, whioh were formerly 
burnt, on aeeount of their not bwng aUe to esei^. 

The jurifldictkmal line between Great Britain and the 
United States ought to have run through the center of 
the cbann^ of the lakes and rivers, instead of the c^oiler 
of the waters, in order to have effbctually seeiuned equal 
advantages of navigation to both nations. 

Gill Creek enters the river cm tbe left bank, about 
half annile above Fort Sehlosser, and is considered as 'the 
probable place for the cofnaiencement of a canal* It has 
a good bay and landing, is deep, and about twenty yards 
wide. Cayuga Creek enters the river on the same side, 
about three miles higher up. 

Tonnewanta Island contains ninety acres» and is ten 
miles from FcMrt Schlosser. It eommeoces at the mouth 
of the creek oi' that name. Elicott's creek eaters Tonne- 
wanta Creek, about dOO yards dMve its mouth, and jost 
above a bridge i^rected by General Wilkinson. There is 
a Rapid seven lifiiles from the mouth of Tonnewanta, and 
falls about thirty. To the Rapids the navigation is good, 
and to the falls you may asceud ^n a canoe. Sturgeon 
weighing eighty-two pounds have been speared at the 
Rapids, where there are several good milt seats. The 
country above them is a wilderness. The Tonnewanta 
Reservation is twenty-four miles from the river, on this 
creek. The creek has no baa: at its mouth. This inform- 
ation I received from one of our boatmen. 

We took a cold dinner on board. Despairing of leadi- 
ing Black Rock vrith our disorderly feUows, we landed at 
a tavern about a mile above Tonnewanta Creek, and took 
to our carrii^es. The disoiderly s^rit of our bo^m^i had 
extended itsdf to the driver, and I had to silence his im- 
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portaaoe. In a short time we passed a eonsiderable 
stream ; the road was bad, but the coimtry pleas^it. The 
meadows on the river were fine, and the land improved 
on both sides, after you pass the upper end of Grand 
Island. One Dayton, who keeps a tav^n four miles from 
Black Rock, purchased two years ago eighty aeres^ at foiur 
dollars per acre. 

I saw a fish-hawk flying with a very large fish in his ta- 
lons, and a strange bird with a large head, his body speckled, 
and wii^ appeared touched with red when he flew. He 
was not quite the size of a blue-bird. 

At Black Rock we saw a great number ctf barrets of 
salt, and several square-rigged vesseb, and had a beai^fiil 
view of Lake Erie. 

We arrived in the evening at Buffalo^ or New Amst^- 
dam, and put up at Landon's tavern, where we were in- 
differently accommodated in every respect. The young 
gentlemen had preceded us, and enjoyed the best accom-* 
modations. 

August M, Suniay. Buflalo village contains from 
thirty to forty houses, the court«boase of Niagara county, 
b«iilt. by the Holland Land Company, several stores and 
taverns, and a Post <^oe. It is a place of great resort. 
All persons that travel to the Western States and Ohio, 
from the Eastern States, and aH tfiat visit the FaUs of 
Niagara, come this way. A half-aore lot sells from $100 
to 9250. Bufifi^ Creek runs in from the East, between 
the village and the lake. It is a deep stream, about ten 
rods wide, and has a large bar at its mouth. It is navi- 
gable about five miles. 

Large oil stcMtes are found at the Indian saw mill, 
twelve mifes up the Buflalo Creek, strongly imprognated 
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with Seneca oil ; also large petrified clam shells, on the 
eighteen mile creek. There are five lawyers and no 
church in this village. 

The great desideratum in the land of the Holland Com- 
pany, is the want of water. We saw on the ridge several 
dry mills. Windmills must be used for grain. The 
population of their lands has doubled in a year. 

The chief seat of the Seneca's is about four miles from 
Buffalo. 

Lake Erie abounds with excellent and various fish : 

1. White Fish. — The head and mouth exaeUy like cm 
shad, and so is the fish generally. It is superior in flavor. 

2. Herring. — Thicker through the body, and nearly the 
same length as those on the sea-coast. Much like the 
Nova Scotia herring. 

3. Sheep's Head. — Like ours, but no teeth ; a hard» dry 
fish. 

4. Black or Ostoego Bass, — ^Like our black fish. ^ Bass 
is a Dutch word, and signifies perch. 

5. Rack Bass. — Like our sea bass. 

6. White Bass.— -In shape like our white pei*ch, but 
rather longer. The tail resembles that of the streaked 
bass, and it has stripes on its sides. 

7. Sturgeon, is the largest fish in the lake. They have 
no dorsal fin, and are not so large as those in the Hudson. 
In respect to shape they are similar, and have the same 
habit of vaulting. 

At the time the French possessed Niagara, the commander 
of that fort took four live stui^eon from Ontario Lake, and 
put them in lake Erie. Lake Erie before had none ; now 
it and all the upper lakes have plenty of them. This was 
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Urid Mr. Wigton by tiM captain of a sloop that saUs on 
lake Erie. 
,8. Sunfish. 

9. MuscaluDga, or pickerel ; a fine fish. 

10. Pike. 

11. Very lai^ snapping turtle. 

No shad go up the Mississif^. Now and then a mei^re 
herring is caught at Pittsburgh, which has struggled 2,200 
miles against a strong current. The streaked bass or roe]c 
fish go above Albany after the sturgeon's spawn/ and sab- 
Msf principally on it. The superior flavor and excellence 
of Atlantic sheeps-head may be owing to its delicious food 
of clams and muscles, on the coast. The stui^on of the 
lake h%ve no scales. 

At the Niagara Falb, eels have ascended the rocks 
forty or fifty feet, but cannot get up, and are not to be 
found above, or in lake Erie. Eels have communication 
with the sea, and perhaps generate there. In a pond above 
the Passaic Falls, no eels have been seen until within a 
few years, and they have found a communication round 
the Falls. In the fsdl, eel- weirs are placed with their mouths 
up against the current, and in the spring, the reverse. In 
the fall they go to the sea, and in the spring return. The 
(mly small fish in lake Erie, are the muscle and cray fish. 
Dr. Mitchell's notice, that sea-fish, such as stui^eon, are 
shut by the falls from the ocean, and have become natu- 
ralized to fresh water, is ridiculous ; 

1. They can escape by vaulting over the falls. 

2. By the Illinois in the sfn'ing, down the Mississippi. 

3. The above story explains how they came into the 
lake. 

We rode on the beach of the lake, from Bufialo to 
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Blade RoeL There k an uf^wr and a lower landiiig 
here, about a mile apart. At the latter is the village, the 
ground of which belongs to the State ; and it has been 
laid out in lots, which have not been as yet sold. A ferry 
and tavern are kept at the upper landing, by F. Miller, and 
a store by P<»rter, Bartow & Co. 

Bird Island is a mile above the upper landing ; the chan- 
nel runs on each side of it ; it derives its name from the 
number of birds which formerly crowded on it. It is 
nothing but a cdlection of large ealcarious and siHcious 
rocks. A 9U)Te built on it by Porter, Bartow & Co., was 
swept off by the ice. Ablock has been sunk hereby them, 
on the North side of the island, (by which it is protected 
from the ice), to receive and lade vessels, and it will an- 
swer for any burthen. It cost $3,000. Vessels can come 
up the Rapids to it, with 100 barrds of salt, but have to 
leave the remainder of their lading for another trip. A 
vessel with salt can push up against the current, from 
Fort Schlosser to Black Rock, twenty miles, in one day. 
To remedy the communication here, it is proposed to cut 
a canal round the Rapids, from Bird Island to the lower 
landing. ,Mr. Geddes says that the Rapid in one place here 
is sax and three quarters miles an hour, as tested by actual 
observation. In one place it is five miles ; and the boat- 
men say in one {dace seven miles, and that the general 
current is three miles per hour* 

Lake Erie is four feet seven inches above the level of 
Niagara River, below these Ri^ids. 

The following statement was furnished to me by Judge 
Porter; 

The price of transporting a barrel of salt from Oswego 
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to Lewiston is five shillings, payable in salt at Oswego, At 
twenty-four shillings per barrel. 

From Lewiston to Black Rock, six shillings per barrel, 
payable in salt at Black Rock, at forty-eight shillings per 
barrel. 

From Presque Isle to Pittsburgh, fourteen shillings, paya- 
ble in salt at Presque Isle, at fifty-four shillings per barrel. 

The following are the cash prices of salt at the abov« 
places : At Oswego ^ 50 ; Lewiston, |S ftO; Black Rock, 
#4 50 ; PresquiUe, $5 50, per barrel. 

Seneca grass grows near Buffalo Creek, and is sold by 
Ihe Indians in small bunches. It is fragrant, and useful as 
the bean in perfuming segars. 

The Commissioners gave the name of Grand Magarm 
to the village where Judge Porter resides. Grand is pre- 
fixed, to distinguish it from British Niagara, and the Ameri- 
ean fort, and on account of its vicinity to the Falls. 

We visited the Adams, a brig of 150 tons and four guas, 
belonging to theiUnited States, commanded by Commo- 
dore Brevodrt, who appears to be a worthy crfficer. This 
is the only vesisel we have on the lakes, and she is em- 
ployed in trailspordng militar)- stores. She can make a 
voyage to Fort Dearborp, upwards of 1000 miles, on lake 
Michigan, and return, in two months. The British have 
two armed vessels on this lake, one jrierCed for sixteen, 
and the other for twelve guns, and a fort to the south-west 
of Black Rock, caHed Port Erie, and garrisoned by a 
Lieutenant and twenty i;nen. 

Commodore Brevoort says that vessels drawing seven 
feet water, can at some seasons go from Fort Dearb<»n or 
Chaquagy, (Chicago) up a creek of that namej and to the Illi- 
nois River, whose waters in freshets meet, and so down the 
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Misstssii^i ; be thinks he can eifeet it in his brig, which 
draws but six feet when lightened. A brig of 150 Cons, 
sailing from Black Rock to Hudson, would seem incredible. 

On a commanding eminence at Black Rock, Gen. 
Wilkinscm has designated a proper site for a fort. 

Black Rock was crowded to-day with people from all 
quarters; it looked like an assembly for divine service. 
We saw Erastus Granger, Le Latteaux, a French gentle- 
man, Andross, and others, and dined at Miller's tayem, 
whose sign is surmounted wiUi masonic emblems. Here 
we left Mr. Geddes to commence his surveys, and parted 
from GoL Porter with great regret, who, on every occa- 
sion, exhibited himself in an amiable and respectable man- 
ner, and whose countenance brightened with a benignant 
smile, whenever he could contribute to our comfort or 
pleasure. We left the young gentlemen here, to follow, 
and after dinner proceeded, with our two carriages, three 
servants, and baggage-wagon^ eight miles, to Ransom's 
tavern, in the town of Buffalo, where we lodged, and 
which is a bad house. Three miles from Black Rock, 
there is a manufactory of red earthen ware. The coun- 
try is well cultivated and settled. 

August 6th, Monday — We departed from Ransom's at 
half-pa^t five. Seven years ago he purchased this farm of 
830 acres, at |3 50 an acre, amounting to |1«113 ; and 
last May he sold it for $5,650, being about $17 an acre. 
It has 300 fruit trees, 110 cleared acres, good out-build- 
ings, and a small frame house. Land produces twenty 
bushels of wheat to an acre. The general price is eight 
shillings per bushel ; now it sells for twelve shillings at the 
door* This is owi^ to the great influx of settlers. 

We observed from here to Vandewater's, uniform oak 
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plains, without any underwood, only one hill and one mifi 
creek, called the Keven Mile Creek. It is a lime-stone 
country. 

Six miles at Harris' tavern, we observed a consideraUe 
collection of people. A man of the name of Woodward 
was under examination on a charge of rape, committed 
on his wife's dau^ter, a girl <^ sixteen. The crime was 
twice perpetrated, and the mother connived at it, as was 
alleged. 

We passed a store with three inscriptions on its sign, in 
English, French, and German. I^ore, in English ; Bou- 
tique, in French. This indicates the settlers in its vicinity. 
We breakfasted at Vandewater's tavern, in the town of 
Clarence, fourteen miles from Ransom's, after a ride of 
three hours. 

Vandewater gave twenty-two shillings an acre, for 400 
or 500 acres, seven or eight years ago ; he now says it is 
worth 920 per acre. He has a tolerable frame house. 

Two hundred yards south of his house, is a slope, or per- 
pendicular descent, which he says extends from the Genesee 
River to Black Rock. Between it and the stone ridge or 
slope, which runs from the Genesee River to Lewiston, 
there is an immense valley, twenty miles across, caUed 
Tonnewanta Valley. The precipice at this slope is frcwn 
100 to 300 feet, composed principally of lime-stone and 
flint, combined like those on Bird Island, and bearing 
every mark of the lashing and wearing of the waves ; 
the rocks are, indeed, scooped and hollowed out by water. 
On di^ng a cellar here, a great stratum of lake sand, 
and another of gravel, were found. The opinion here is, 
that Lake Erie formeriy covered the Tonnewanta Valley, 
forming an immense bay, when the Niagara Falls were at 
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Queenstown ; and that on the receding of the cascade. 
Lake Erie receded from the valley, leaving the Tonnewanta 
Creek ; and perhaps the stone ridge was the boundary be- 
tween Lakes Erie and Ontario. Some suppose that Lake 
Erie formerly discharged itself by the Tonnewanta Valley 
into the Genesee River. 

Between the house and the slope we collected some 
fossil shells and petrifactions, which are not to be found in 
the lakes, as well as of snakes and horns, imbedded in 
lime-stone. We also saw flint or silex, in calcareous or 
lime-stone, as at Bird Island. The same appearances exist 
at Cherry Valley, which country, like this, experiences a 
dearth of water. In the village of Buffalo, the whole vil- 
lage is supplied by hogsheads from a great spring, as tea 
water was formerly distributed from New York. 

Vandewater supposes that the canal from Lake Erie 
ought to be on the south side of this precipice, not on the 
north side by the Tonnewanta Creek. Lobelia cardinalis, 
the cardinal flower, grows in marshy ground, a beautiful 
scarlet flower, on a plant about^ two feet high, the flower 
on the top of a conical form. 

The road from here to Batavia, eighteen miles, is bad ; 
it runs through swampy ground, and is sand with bogs. A 
dead level country, stagnant water, no appearance of 
stone, and every indication of an alluvial country. There 
is no free circulation of air, and the country must be in- 
salubrious, although at Richardson's tavern, seven miles 
from Vandewater's, where we stopped to bait, they say 
they have lived in good health for five years. The country 
abounds with meadow larks, robins, blue jays, and various 
kinds of woodpeckers. 

Five miles from Vandewater's we crossed Murder or 
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Sulphur Creek, a smedl stream with a saw-mill. It is so 
called from sulphur springs, and from the circumsteuice of 
a crazy man, who had gone from the United States to 
Canada, being sent back under the care of some Indians, 
who tomahawked* him here in his crazy fits. The county 
line of Genesee commences three miles west of (renesee. 
Richardson lives in the town of Batavia. 

We arrived at Batavia about six o'clock, eleven miles 
from Richardson's, having traveled thirty-two miles to- 
day. We put up at Keyes' tavern, a good house, and in 
the evening we were visited by Joseph Ellicott, Stevens, 
Brisban, Col. Rumsey, and Judge Jones. 

The latitude of Batavia is 43^ north. It contains a 
Court-house, built by the Holland Land Company for 
<^ 10,000 ; a Post-office, and fifty houses, and several stores 
and taverns. A republican newspaper, called the Cornu- 
copia, is published here. Tonnewanta Creek runs in- front 
of the town, and has on its waters an excellent grist and 
^aw-mill. We crossed this stream by a bridge, four miles 
back. It is a considerable turn, and as wide as Canandai- 
gua outlet, at its confluence with Mud Creek. The office 
of the Holland Land Company is kept here, and three 
attoriitos already occupy this village. The situation of 
this village, with a mill dam in front, and surrounded by 
marshes, must be unhealthy, although the inhabitants deny 
the fact. This is invariably the case ; the commodore 
asked an old woman on the miasmatic banks of the Seneca 
River, whether the place was healthy. " Very much so," 
says she, "we have only a disease called typhus." 

The ridge, properly speaking, is the ground where the 
Ridge Road runs. The elevation back of it, and the ele- 
vation north of Vandewater's, are not ridges, but slopes. 
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because Mr. EUicott says there is a descent only on one 
snde. But a slope contains a gradual descent like a& in* 
elined jdane, and here the descent is perpendicttlar, and 
precipitous in many places. The face of the country is 
a flat plain, and when you descend from the dope or ridge 
at Yandewater's you stand on another plain, which runs 
across the Tonnewanta Valley, until you come to the ric^ 
or slope back of the Ridge Road ; and then you again de- 
scend on a plain, until you come to the ridge on which the 
ground is inclined greatly to Lake Ctetario. The level coun- 
try is the cause of the scarcity of water, together with the 
great quantity of calcareous stone, the fissures of which 
absorb the water. Mr. Ellicott says that the Oak Orchard 
Creek is the most considerable stream in the country. The 
upper slope that passes by Yandewater's tavern, forms 
the falls of the Genesee River. (See its course traced on 
the map by Benjamin ESiicott.) The distance between 
the sk^s varies from 12 to 20 miles. North of the Ridge 
Road, he says, there are no fortifications ; between it and 
the lower slope there are several, and in other parts of the 
country they are numer<ms. Two important miferences 
may be drawn from this striking fact : — 

1. That the ridge was the ancient boundary of Lake 
Ontario. 

2. The great antiquity of the fortifications. They must 
have been erected before tt^ retreat of the Lake. 

The outlet of Lake Ontario ought to be examined, in 
order to ascertain the breaking of the waters by the St« 
Lawrence. The Thousand Islands there must have been 
then formed. The bay of Lake Erie which run up into 
the Tonnewanta Valley, covered, of coarse, the country 
between the slopes, and formed the Genesee Flats. 
7 
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As the antiquity and great population of the Aborigines 
are nndoabted. Gen. North inquires whether the sudden 
retreat of the lakes may not have produced a wide-apread- 
ing pestilence, which may have depopulated this country. 

If, as Volney fancifully suggests, Lake Ontario was the 
crater of a vdcano, all these speculations are visionary; 
but they are probably better founded than his. I saw no 
traces of basalt on the borders of the lake — ^nothing to in- 
dicate the existence of a volcano. 

In the tavern there was an advertisement of William 
Wadsworth, dated Geneseo. He proposes to let out half- 
blooded merino rams, to be delivered on the first of Sep- 
tember, each ram to be put to fifty ewes, and no more, 
before the 1st of October, and to be returned on the 1st 
of June, unsheared. All the ram progeny to be returned, 
and he is to have all the ewe lambs except two (from each 
ram), for each of which he is to pay eight shillings cash, 
on the 1st September, 1811. He charges nothmg for the 
use of the rams. 

August 1th. After breakfast we visitejQ Mr. EUicott, 
who keeps the office of ^ Holland Land Company. He 
has five clerks, a salary of $2,000, and a commission of 
five per cent, on his sales. The management and method 
of his office are admirable. He has a large map in which 
is laid down every lot, and a memorandum book giving 
the character and value of it, to which he can refer in- 
stantly. The whole bespeaks great intelligence and ta- 
lents for business. The sales of the Company are made 
by contracts only, on ci*edit of ten years, — two without 
interest. 

In Ellicolt's garden there grew capers and cammomile, 
and the largest poppies I ever saw. We examined, at hi& 
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house, a clock made by his father, Joseph ElUcott, a self- 
taught man, who was lMX>ught up a mill-wri^t. On one 
side was a clock which designated the second, the minute, 
the day, the month, and the year. On another an orrery, 
working out the revdutions of the [Janets and their satel* 
lites. On another a musical machinery, which can play 
twenty-four tunes. The mechanical execution was ad- 
mirable, and so also were the mahogany case and the paint- 
ing of the faces of the machine, and strange to tell, they 
^were both made by persons who took up the business 
without any previous instruction. 

The Court-house erected by the Company is, perhaps, 
the best in the Western District. The Court-room has a 
gallery for the audience, and the building also contains an 
hotel. 

A quarter of an acre lot in the best part, of the village 
sells for 8160, and lots of forty acres, in mcH-e retired 
parts, for $fiOO. 

Who has the preemptive right to the Indian reserva- 
tions in the Holland Land Company's territories? Mr. 
EUicott says the Company, not the State. 

Six miles from Batavia we stopped to water at Chequa- 
ga Creek, at Marvin's tavern. 

Eleven miles from Batavia we passed Allen's Creek, a 
considerable stream, which runs into the Genesee River ; 
on it are mills. In the bottom of this stream is found a 
black inflammable stone, of which I have specimen. Is 
this black stone connected with a coal mine ? Is it not 
schistic or slate ? 

We took a collation at Ganson's tavern, twelve miles 
from Batavia, in the town of Caledonia, which is divided 
from Batavia by the transit line, which runs a little to the 
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east of Morrin's tavern. The roads so far, except foar 
milesy are good, and the country well settled. 

The usual passage of smaU fish is down a river to the 
sea. Young eels are seen at Albany going up the river in 
swarms. Probably they are produced in the ocean. They 
have no visible organs of generation, nor has their spawn 
ever been observed. Why are there not eels in I^ake 
Erie ? If they cannot ascend the FaUs, cannot they get 
into the lakes by the Illinois River and Chequaga Creek? 
Are they ever seen at the head of those streams ? 

At Cameron's tavern, five miles east from Ganson's, we 
saw perennial springs, which rise out of the ground and 
immediately fill a mill pond. 

Pedlars from Connecticut sell wooden clocks all over 
this country, for $20, and they answer very well. We 
met tin pedlars in all directions, dickering (a Yankee word 
for barter) for feathers. 

Brom Buffalo Creek eastward, we perceived streaks c^ 
corn-fields on the low land Uighted by the frost kA the 
18th of July. The high grounds escarped. 

On the west side of the Genesee River there is an ex- 
tensive oak Arrest, with no underwood, but various shrub- 
bery, and on the Genesee Flats the prairies or savannah 
appear. Within two miles of this river, on the west side, 
the country from being an apparent fiat level, descends 
towards the river, and from Avon you can see the upper 
slope running up and down the west side of the river. 

We crossed a bridge over this river. It contains but a 
small body of water, about two feet deep. The banks are 
fifty feet high. Sullivan proceeded with his army i» far 
this river. As you approach the bridge you pass the 
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Cau^oawaga reservation, a aiile square. The land is 
fine, and it was filled with horses, neat cattle, and hogs. 

We s^pt at Avon, on the east side of the river, in On- 
tario Cooniy, at Maria Berry's tavern, a good house. This 
(dace is laid out for a village, by Mr. James Wads worth. 
He sells his lots for #50 an acre. It contains a few houses. 

We got a young Indian here to shoot at a silver piece, 
by blowing through a reed of six feet long, a small arrow 
surmounted with hahr. He hit the mark with great ex- 
actness, ten paces, and in this way they kill small birds. 

August Sth. We set out at six, and breakfasted at 
Frost's (formerly Warner's) tavern, in Lima, eight miles 
from Avon. At this place there is a Post-office, store, and 
two or three houses. 

The country has departed fix>m the flat level on the 
west side ; is better watered, and is varied by hill and dale 
— ^fertile and populous. 

The highest falls of the Genesee river ought to be seen 
(and they were out of our course), in order to have a just 
idea of the great ridge or slope. 

Frost had reaped thirty acres of wheat, so extraordi- 
narily productive, that he estimates it at forty bushels an 
acre. But he says, that in consequence of the heavy rains 
after it was cut, and before it was gathered, it had, grown 
in the sheaf, and cannot be manufactured into flour^ but 
that he can make more of it by converting it into whiskey. 
He rents seventy acres of Warner's farm, (which consists 
of 400) and the tavern, for #300 a-year. 

Two miles from here to Honeyoe Credk, a handsome 
stream which proceeds from the lake of that name, and 
four miles farther, we entered West Bloomfield, which 
contains a brick Presbyterian church, post-office, stores, 
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and several houses. General Hull resides here, in an 
humble house, and since he has become a member of the 
Council of Appointment, has abandoned tavern^keeping. 

From the high hills here, ranges of high land are to be 
seen, running south and south-east at the distance of tea 
miles, as far as the eye can reach, forming s][mrs of the 
Alleghany mountains, from whence proceed, in opposite 
directions, the Genesee, Tioga, and Alleghany rivers; 
probably the upper slope or ridge territories in these 
high lands. 

Bloomfield is a succession of hiUs and valleys, and is a 
populous and fertile country. 

In East Bloomfield there is a handsome frame Presby- 
terian church, with a high steeple, and surrounded by 
sheds, for the accommodation of horses and carriages,; 
also a Post-office, stares, -and a few houses. This fertile 
country is stored with fruit trees. 

Five miles from Canandaigua we passed Mud Creek, a 
low, small stream. 

We arrived in that village between one and two, where 
we found the young gentlemen, Rees, the Sheriff, Bates, 
and Spencer. We dined here. 

One mile south of Canandaigua, on a hill, there is a fort, 
larger than the one before described. Twenty or thirty 
rods from it there is a burying grounds where, for 
the sake of the things found, great numbers of graves 
have been dug up, and gun barrels, copper kettles, and 
wampum found. 

Morris gave $150 here for a horse, seeing him acci- 
dentally as he rode along, for which the proprietor wouM 
willingly have taken $70. This affair made a great 
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naise here, and the dealers in horses declare that he has 
ruined the market 

After the commodore had hired and dismissed two 
wagons, in order to carry us to Geneva, and after a scene 
of great confusion we left Canandaigua in an extra stage, 
two servants coming on in a ba^age wagon (one being 
dismissed here)^ and the young gentlemen to join us in the 
mcHning. We traveled on the Seneca turnpike, which 
extends from this place to Utica, 112 miles ; and then the 
Mohawk and Schenectady turnpike extends ninety-six 
miles to Albany. A great ccmcourse of travellers on this 
road. 

The distance from Canandaigua to Geneva is sixteen 
miles. Half way we passed over flint Creek, a fine 
stream that empties into Canandaigua outlet, as all creeks 
or rivers proceeding from lakes are denominated in this 
country. 

We arrived at Geneva in the evening, where we 
supped and slept. The house was iiill, and a dancing 
school was at work. We, however, made out as well as 
we had a right to expect. The inns at such a {dace as 
this will always be crowded at this season. A tour to 
Niagara, like one to Ballston Spa, is now common, and 
considered a mere pleasuraUe excursion. 

Augtist 9th. The Rev. Mr. Chapman called on me 
with a subscription for the Presbyterian church, erecting 
here. I subscribed $20. I idso purchased a pamphlet 
relative to Jemima Wilkinson, and one describing this 
country, by Mr. Munn. 

A glass manufactory is erecting about two miles from 
this village. It was incorporated last winter, and a little 
village is already rising up around it. • - ^ 
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Here we separated. North aod S. Osgood were to j^ro- 
ceed in the stage to-morrow. The commodore and sod 
were to join us at Auburn, and Mr. De Witt, mysdf, 
and a servant set out after dinner, at three o'clock, with » 
yiew of going to the head g[ the lakes^ passing Ithaca* aod 
returning on the east side of the Cayuga Lake to Auburn, 
to which place we sent the heavy baggage wagCHi, undfBx 
the care of a servant. We proceeded fourteen miles Is 
John Dey's, in Apple Town, where we lodged, and were 
hospitably received. 

Our road lay between the lakes on the east side of the 
Seneca Lake, which runs north and south, and much re- 
sembles the Hudson in its appearance. Its Indian name 
was Canadisaga, a beautiful Qame, which i( ought to have 
retained. 

Sullivan's army, after defeating the Indians at New- 
town who were 2,500 strong, one section of it havii^ 
formed a junction with the main body by the damming 
of the Otsego Lake, passed throi^h the country between 
the la^es. The marks of an old road are still to be seen 
at Apjde Town ; pack horses and light field pieces were 
all that were brought, and no wagpns were used. The 
first traces of white clover in this country were exhibited 
on this road, which shows that it does not grow naturally, 
but was introduced by the pack horses. There was a 
great village of the Senecas at Apple Town, named Cona- 
dagh. Here was an Indian orchard, which was cut down 
by Sullivan. This has eventually turned out for the 
benefit of the orchard. Those cut down have grown up 
and make a fine orchard of eighty trees, while those that 
were passed over are antiquated and g^x>d for nothing. 
They generally grow irregularly. In one {^aoe, on a hill, 
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they appear as if regularly planted out. The Indians had 
plenty of peach trees. Great heaps of the stones have 
been found, the shell in good condition, but the nucleus 
dead. Sullivan's army also destrojred an Indian village, a 
mile or two from Geneva and the before-mentioned Cana- 
desaga, where there were a number of fruit trfees. When 
it approached Canandaigua, where several settlements 
were also destroyed, the Indians concealed their families 
en a small island in the lake, which is now, from the cir- 
cumstance, denc»ninated Squaw Island. The men con- 
cealed themselves armed in the woods. 

On our way we saw an eagle, cranes, and several 
ravens, as black, and at least twice as large as crows> of 
which latter there are none in this country. 

We halted at Benjamin Day's, in Fayette, eight miles 
from Geneva. He is an old bachelor, with an estate here 
of 2400 acres. He says that eight acres of his land has 
produced this year fifty bushels of wheat each. The 
Seneca wheat is the best in the State. The average pro- 
duce is thirty bushels an acre. Mynderse's Mills, which 
manufacture the best flour in the State, owe their cde- 
brity, in a great <tegree, to the excellence of this wheat. 
Two miles farther is a tavern, kept by John Sayre. Our 
driver left at it a letter, directed " To the Honorable John 
Sayre, Romulus.'' 

The road to Apple Town was tolerable, near the lake, 
and in a beautiful fertile country ascending gently from 
1^ Itke, Apple Town is in Romulus, in which town 
wikL lands sell from $5 to $20, and improved land from 
•20 to tdO per acre. Apple Town was formerly owned 
by Elkanah Watson, 200 acres of which was reserved by 
him for a town, which he called New Plymouth. It is 
7* 
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now ail owned by Day, who gave $13 an acre for it eight 
years ago. The lakes here are only seven miles distant 
Day's place is in the same latitude as Albany, said mucb 
warmer. Seneca Lake does not freeze. The people on 
the mai^in sometimes comjdain of cold in the winter, but 
it is owing to the humidity acquired by the wind in i>ass- 
ing over die lakes. The water is always warmer than 
the air, and in passing over the water, the severity of the 
air is mitigated. This lake is very deep. The frost of the 
18th July did not injure the com within two or three 
miles, and snow does not continue long within that dis* 
tanoe. It is a vulgar prejudice that the great lakes are 
the source of cold. Canandaigua Lake freezes ; Cayuga» 
only fourteen miles up. May not one reason of Erie's 
freezing, and not Ontario, be, that the former is more in 
the line of the north-west wind, which comes from the 
frozen deserts beyond Lake Superior ? The scarcity of 
fish in the Seneca Lake is attributable to the obstructions 
at the outlet, and perhaps to the transparency of the wa- 
ters, and the paucity of weeds to conceal them. This 
lake is remarkably healthy. 

A copper medal was dug up here from an Indian grave, 
and was accompanied by wampum, Mr. Davis gave it 
to me for the Historical Society. 

On one side is the sun with a cross in the center, shin- 
ing on an altar, and an Indian and European with hands 
united at the altar; and on the other the Vii^n Mary, 
with this inscription on the edge, and filling the exterior 
part of the medal, which is circular : " B. virgo sine para 
originali concepta." There is a hole for a ribbon to pass 
through, and to suspend this medal round the neck. The 
Indian in whose grave it was interred was probably a 
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UomaD Catholic. There are five brothers of the name of 
Day, who migrated from near Paterson's Falls, in New 
Jersey, and are settled here near each other. J. Day is 
lame, as is also his son, from a slight cut in the knee-pan, 
who is a fine young man, studying law with Mr. Howell, 
of Canandaigua. The family were very kind, and Mr. 
Day would be much more estimable, if he did not apdo- 
gize too often for working, which ought to be his pride. 

There is a cranberry marsh a few miles from here, 
which contains 700 acres. A con^erable stream runs 
from it into the Seneca outlet. It has the indications ct 
being an ancient lake, and may be converted into hemp 
land. The Messrs. Porters bought 1000 acres on the 
ridge road, a few miles from Lewiston, for twelve shiUingfi 
an acre, from the Holland Land Company, for that pur- 
pose, and are now draining it with great facility. 

It is said that there is near here a quarry ot oil-stone, and 
also a salt spring, formerly worked by the Indians. 

August lOtb. After breakfast, we left Mr. Day's at 
seven o'clock, and passed by Bailey Town two miles, 
where the road leaves the Seneca, and turns oflT to the 
Cayuga Lake. This place has about twenty houses, two 
taverns, and a store. The Seneca Lake is four and a-half 
miles wide at Apple Town. 

It is six miles from Day's to the Court-house, in Ovid. 
This is built on the central part of the land between the 
lakes, and is the most elevated. We ascended the steefde, 
and had a fair view of the two lakes, and the villages of 
Aurora and Geneva. The Court-house is a mean build- 
ing. Three buikiings that have the appearance of Attw- 
nies^ offices, a tavern, and a few houses, compose the vil- 
lage, in which quarter-acre lots sell for from 990 to tao. 
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Seneca county extends from the head of the lakes to Lake 
Ontario, and in some places is not more than seven miles 
wide. Mr. Halsey, the chief agitator for this long and 
narrow coanty, lives a few miles from the court, and has 
secured the oiSice of clerk for himself, and of sunxigate for 
his son-in-law. Near this place, saw a field of common 
thistles in blossom, which looked at a distance like red 
clover. Mandrakes, pennyroyal, Oswego bitters, and this- 
tles, appeared in great plenty along the road. Of birds 
we saw quails, robins, Uuejays, woodpeckers of several 
kinds, and numbers of the smaller birds. 

Three miles from the Court-house, went half-a-mile out 
qS our^way, to visit No. 29 Ovid, on the same ridge of 
tughland as the Court-house, where we saw an old fort six 
Bp^s from eaeh lake« Mr. B^mdowine, the owner, has 
several flourishing nurseries of peach and apple trees. 
Hmi house is in the fort, the shape of which appears to be 
an irregular ellipsis, and it contains about two acres. The 
{^e where the south gate or passage was, we could ob- 
serve directly, and by th^ compass it stood directly south. 
The ditch was around the fort, and in s<Mne {daces nearly 
jphoked upa and the breastwork was sunk within about 
three feet from its top to the bottom of the ditch. 

Bandowine says, that there is another in Romulus four- 
teen nmes distant, in which has been dug up a chalky sub- 
stance, supposed to be calcined bones. Another in Ulys- 
tm twelve miles, at Jonathan Owfen s; and another four 
miles from the last, in the same towi^. He says that he 
has discovered on his farm of three hundred acres six dif- 
ferent places in which, by digging three feet, he found 
stones that had the appearance of having caved in ; burnt 
ashes and coal at the bottom, wd sand. He supposes 
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them to have been Indian potteries, or places for culinary 
purposes. In some of these ancient forts trees 200 years 
old have been seen, and also trees dead with age. It is 
said that there is a chain of these ancient (oris, from 
Geneva to the Genesee River, and from thence to Lake 
Erie. A person tcdd me that those about Canandaigua 
-were circular and had four gates, correspondmg to the 
four cardinal points of the compass. Robert Munro in his 
description of the Genesee country, puUished in 1804, 
says, '* There are many remains of ancient fortifications, 
a chain of which af^ars to extend froita the lower end of 
Lake Ontario, to the west of the Ohio River. These fcnrts 
afford much speculation concerning their origin ; but the 
most probable conclusion is, that they were erected by the 
French upon their first settlement of Ammca, about 900 
years ago." I quote thm writer for the facts, not for the 
oi»mo», which I believe to be incorrect 

We dined at Tremain's Village, so called from the see- 
dier who owns the lot for military services. He resides 
here, and is proprietor of the mills, and in good circum- 
stances. The village has several houses, three taverns, 
and two or three stores, and mills in a ravine or hoUow, 
formed by a creek which runs through it. It is in the 
town of Ulysses, and was formerly called Shin Hollow, by 
some drunken fellows, who, on the first settlement, fre- 
quented a log-tavern here, and on their way home broke 
their shins on the bad roads. Dr. Conostock and another 
physician reside here. The contemidated tuminke, firom 
Ithaca to Geneva, will pass through this place. We 
dined here at Crandall's tavern. 

Ten miles north of Tremain's Village, we passed a 
Presbyterian Church with a small wooden frame, and two 
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miles north an uncommonly fine nursery of fruit-trees, 
principally peach. 

From here to Ithaca it is eleven miles, and the road is 
extremely bad, except four miles from the former village. 
We passed through an uncommonly fine wood of pine-trees. 
The road in several places appeared to be diverted re- 
cently, either by new settlers, in order that it might pass 
by their houses, or for the purpose of avoiding sloughs 
and fallen trees. On descending to the head of the lake, 
we had a beautiful view of a large fall of water, of thirty 
feet, on the east side of the lake, which appeared in per- 
spective, like a surperb white house. This fall is on Fall 
Creek. We also perceived the lake and the village of 
Ithaca in a valley. We arrived there about sun*down, 
and put up at Gere's tavern. 

Some of the new settlers clear the lands by beginning 
at the tops of trees, and cutting the limbs. The upper 
ones break off the lawer, and they soon strip the loftiest 
hemlock. We saw some of those trees trinnned in that 
way. Others prefer making a road where the trees have 
not been cut down, as they can root them up, and the 
weight of the trees in falling will remove the roots, which 
cannot be got rid of in cutting. 

The distance from Ithaca to Newburgh, by turnpike- 
roads nearly completed, is 166 miles. To Kingston, about 
the same. To Albany 210; but if a road is opened by 
Sherburne, the distance will be reduced to 165. Sixty- 
five of it is now so bad, that it can only be traveled on 
horseback. To New York, via Powles's Hook, when the 
contemplated roads are finished, 200. To Philadelphia, 
the same distance. The road in both cases will go as far 
as Milford, on the Delaware, which is about twelve miles 
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froi^ Sussex court-house. To Baltimore about 900 miles. 
The nayigation is good from Owego to Wilkesbarre 
(Wyoming), 118 miles, at which the Philadelphians intend 
to divert the trade from Baltimore, by a good turnpike- 
road to Philadelphia, and by establishing houses there to 
purchase the produce that goes down the Susquehannah. 
From Ithaca to Owego, twenty-eight miles, a good turn- 
pike-road will be finished this fall. 

The price c^ a barrel of salt at Ithaca is twenty shil- 
lings ; conveyance to Owego by land, six shillings ; from 
Owego to Baltimore, by water, eight shillings. Allowing 
a profit of six shillings on a barrel, salt can be sent from 
here to Baltimore, for one dollar per bushel. Packing-salt 
sold there last spring for six shillings. Each 100 lbs. car- 
ried by water from Ithaca to Schenectady, cost •l^M ; by 
land, #1,50. A barrel of potash will cost, to carry to 
Schene<Aady, #0,50, and from thence to Albany fifty cents. 
To New York via Albany, storage, commission, and all 
other expenses, $7,75. 

Salt is taken down the country from this place by 
water, as far as Northumberland, Pennsylvania, 150 miles 
from Owego. It is 120 miles from here to the head- waters 
of the Alleghany. There is no road but a sleigh-road, in 
winter, by which salt is conveyed in small quantities ; 
a,500 barrels will be distributed from Ithaca this season. 

Flour will be sent from this place to Montreal, via 
Oswego, or to Baltimore via Owego. There is no great 
difference in the expense of transportation. It will proba* 
bly seek Montreal as the most, certain market. 

A boat carrying from 100 to 140 barrels, will go to and 
return from Schenectady in six weeks. An ark carrying 
250 barrels, costs $75 at Owego. It can go down the 
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river to BdiUinore, in eight, ten, or twelve days, and when 
there, it will sell for half the original iprioe. The owner, 
after vending his produce, returns home by land with his 
meney, or goes to New York oy water, where, as at Al- 
bany, he lays out his money in goods. The rapids of the 
Susquehannah are fatal to ascending navigation. 

Cattle are sent in droves to Philadelphia. Seneca 
County, it is estimated, will send 2000 head this year. 
Upwards of 300 barrels of beef and pork were sent from 
this place last spring, by arks, to BaltimOTe from Ow^o, 
by Buell and Gere, and sold to advMitage. 

We were told here, that the deep well which was di^ng 
at Moatezoma, when we were there, is finished, and that 
when the wcnrkmen had penetrated to the depth of 105 
^t, they struck something bard, supposed to be the fossil 
salt, and the water ascended with such rapidity, that they 
Yfere compelled to escape as soon as posnble, * That it 
now ovefflows the well, is stronger than any other, and 
that fifty gallons will make a bushel. 

Ithaca oontains a post office, two taverns, stores, tan* 
nery, mills, etc., and near fifty houses. It is one and a-half 
miles from the Cayuga Lake. Boats can come up, about 
one quarter of a mile from the compact part of the village, 
in an inlet, which b dead water. It is in a valley, is sur- 
rounded by hills on three sides, and on the ncnrth by the 
lake and its marshes. A creek runs through Ithaca, that 
turns a mill, supplies a tannery, etc., and contains good 
trout. The situation of this place, at the head of Cayuga 
Lake, and a short distance from the descending waters to 
the Atlantic, and about 120 miles to the descending waters 
to the Mississijqpi, must render it a place of great import- 
ance. 
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The cucumber and coffee-trees, and plenty of pitch-pine, 
grow in the adjacent county. One hundred barrels of tar 
are brought here yearly, at #4 cash. 

The proprietcMT of this village is the Surveyor-GeneraL 
He has a merino ram of the tt> ^o bas by thirty-three 
common ewes, forty-four lambs this year, twenty -eight of 
which are rams, and sixteen ewes. He intends to sell the 
rams at 810 a piece; to purchase 100 ewes at nineteen or 
twenty shillings a piece ; and as he has procured a full- 
Uooded ram from the Clermont breedi his stock will then 
consist of the two rams and 150 ewes. He has selected 
a beautiful and very elevated spot, on the east hill, for a 
bouse, on which there is a small grore of the white pine, 
» frokn which you have a grand view of the lake and coun- 
try. On the north of this mount, you see below you a 
precipice of 100 feet, at the foot of which there passes 
through the fissures of the rock a consideraUe stream. 
The remains of the first mill in this country are there visi- 
ble. It is not much larger than a large hog-pen and the 
stones were the size of the largest grind-stones ; a trough 
led the water to the wheel. It ground about forty or fifty 
bushels a-day ; was the first mill in this country, erected 
about sixteen years ago, by one Hancock, a squatter, and 
was resorted to by people at a distance of thirty miles. 
From the western side of the mount, a spring of water 
issues, that can supply the house by aqueducts. 

August llth. — We spent this day at Ithaca. It rained 
heavily in the night, and was showery in the morning, 
after which it became very close and warm. It felt as if 
divested of oxygen, and destitute of a vital principle. The 
sun shone in the afternoon, and you could not sit in a room 
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without perspiration. It was undoubtedly the hottest day 
this season. 

I saw here Abraham Johnson, formerly a sergeant in 
Gen. Clinton's brigade, and who wrote a song on the 
storming of Fort Montgomery, which was afterwaids 
printed. He lives near here and is doing well. 

Salmon frequented this lake the latter end of August, 
and continued until cold weather. Last year, since Ae 
erection of Baldwin's mill dam across the Seneca River, 
they did not appear until October, and then not in the 
usual number. Some have always continued over the 
winter, J^nd are caught by openings in the ice, with a hook 
and bait of pork or white worm. Shad come up the 
Susquehannah, and are caught at Owego, and week-fish 
at Tioga Point. 

Baldwin's dam, it is said here, does not promote the 
navigation. Boats are frequently detained there several 
days, and are often forced to take out part of their lading. 
At the last court, a boatman recovered 9100 in damages 
against him for detention. The boatmen and people in- 
terested in the navigation were prevailed on by him to 
petition in favor of the dam, in consequence of which the 
law was passed, and they now bitterly regret it. 

The Surveyor-General has sold out many lots, not quite 
a quarter of an acre each, for $35 or $30, but has stopped 
the sales, to see whether the conditions of improvement 
will be fulfilled. Four years ago there were but two or 
three houses, and when the contemplated canal into the 
center of the village is completed, it must increase with 
great rapidity. 

A republican newspaper called '' The American Far- 
mer," is printed at Owego, Tioga county, by Stephen 
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Mack. There is a fine tree in this country called the Bal- 
sam Poplar, which is the same as our Balm of Gilead. 
The botanic name of the Button-wood, is the phme tree ; 
it is falsely called the Sycamore, which does not exist in 
this country. The Bass is a Dutch name, its true name 
is Liinden. 

There are in the western woods fire or six different 
kinds of plum and the crab-apple, which in blossom emit 
a fragrant smdl, and the fruit makes good sweetmeats. 
I saw here a species of wild bahn and of wild mint The 
Oswego bitters or tea grows all over this country, and has 
a flower at the extremity somewhat resembling a poppy. 

It is said that there are salt lakes in this country, and 
one near this place, formerly much frequented by deer, 
who were in great plenty when the country was first 
settled, and on being pursued by dogs, immediately took 
to the lakes, in which they were easily shot. About twelve 
miles south-west of the great bend of the Susquehannah 
in Pennsylvania, there is a salt spring to which the Indians 
formerly resorted. This is probably a Hnk in the chain of 
fossil salt, extending from Salina to Louisiana, like the main 
range of the Alleghany motmtains. 

There is said to be iron ore near Utioa. About 200 
yards from Gere's tavern, a gun barrel and kettle were 
dug up from a supposed Indian grave. 

It was pleasing to see all over the country advertise- 
ments of machines for carding wool. 

Mr. Gere has finished, for 92,300 in stock of the Ithaca 
and Owego Turnpike Company, three miies of that turn- 
pike, from the 10th of April to the 10th of July, with 
eight men, four yoke of oxen, and two teams of horses. 
Scrapers are a powerful engine in making roads. He is 
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also building an elegant frame hotel, three stories higii, 
and 50 by 40 feet, with suitable out-buildings and garden. 
The carpenters' work was contracted for at $1,500 ; tb 
whole will not cost more than $0,000. Travelers froiB 
New York, Fhiladelf^ia, eta, will find this a much nearer 
route to Geneva, Genesee, the Lakes and Upper Canada, 
than by Albany, and the road very acconunodatiog when 
the Ithaca and Geneva turnpike is made. Gere is a very 
enteri»rising man, and vastly superior to his brother-in-law 
and partner, Judge B., who ajqpears to have exhausted 
his genius, in giving his children eccentric names, as Den 
Carlos, Julius Qctavius, Joanna Almeria. 

Fourteen miles from Ithaca, in the town of Spencer, 
Tioga county, is a settlement of Virginians caUed Speed; 
they are all Federalists. An old man of the name of 
Hyde belonging to it, spent at least five hours in the tavern 
to-day, and went ofi* so drunk that he eould hardly balance 
himself on his horse. Behind him was a bag, containing 
on each side a keg of liquor, and his pockets were loaded 
with bottles. In the bar-room he abused J^erson, Madi- 
son, and a numb^ of other leading Republicans. 

Does it make any essential diflferenee to the community 
where its produce is sold, if sokl to profit ? If a bushel 
of wheat can be carried to Baltimore for six shillings less 
expense than to Albany, ought not this to be enccNxraged ? 
Here the profit to the farmer competes with that of the 
merchant. But the importing merchant is not injured ; 
the money is carried to New York and expended in mer- 
chandize, and more is expended in consequence of the in- 
creased price of the commodity. How does this doctritie 
bear on the Montreal trade ? This idea deserves farther 
reflection. 
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About Ithaca there is more pine than in any other part 
of the western country. Several hundred barrels of tar 
are made of the pitch pine. The best land is denoted by 
the presence of the black walnut and beach ; oak, maple, 
and bass come next, and the last in order are hemlock and 
pine. 

August 13tt, Sunday. We left Ithaca at five. The 
house was good and the bill moderate. We were accom- 
modated with the family sitting-room, as a mark of respect, 
but we were not a little surprised to find it occupied at 
the same time by a sewing girl, and we were frequently 
disturbed by noisy debates on politics, from the adjacent 
bar-room. 

We passed Fall Credt, and had-a near view of its fall, 
before described. A large volume of water tumbles per- 
pendicularly over a precipice of fifty feet. After seeing 
the Falls of Niagara, every object of this kind loses its in- 
terest and its grasp on the attention. 

About six miles we were overtaken by a shower, and 
sheltered ourselves for a few minutes in a farmer's house, 
in Geneva, formerly Milton. He lives on No. 91 Milton, 
and has lived there four years. He bought sixty acres for 
$8, thirty for $17, and ten for $20. 

Nine miles from Ithaca we passed Salmon Creek, a con- 
siderable stream, on which are mills, built by one Ludk>w ; 
and a mile farther vre ascended a very elevated hill, from 
which we had a prospect of Ithaca, the lake, and a great 
part of Seneca county. Here are some houses, and a 
Post-office. 

Sixteen miles from Ithaca we breakfasted at ConkHn's 
tavern, at nine o'clock. Here a road leads along the Pop- 
lar Ridge, the Seneca turnpike, and another to Aurora, by 
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the lake. The country so far is well settled, and the 
houses good. 

Conklin was formerly overseeir of Gen. Van Cortland, 
and lives on 42 Milton. He says that no land in this vi- 
cinity can be purchased by the 100 acres, under $20 per 
acre. 

The whole morning we had light showers, blowing' up 
to the head of the lake. We took the Poplar Ridge road, 
as the nearest and best. The country is well settled ; we 
couki see houses intermixed in all the stages of improve- 
ment, from the rough cabin to the el^ant villa, and stumps 
and fruit-trees in the same field — ^spectacles not to be seen 
in any other country. In the first stage of cultivatioiv 
when the trees are cut down a cabin is erected. In the 
second stage a neat log-house, with sometimes two stories. 
The third erects a frame house ; and the fourth, a large 
painted or brick-house. A Yankee lays out his money on 
his house, the inside of which he never finishes-^a Dutch- 
man on his barn. The former always builds on roads, the 
latter on flats, or in vallies. We found the road good, and 
lined with May- weed. Thistles, and uncommonly large 
sumach, hollyhocks, and poppies, in every garden, and 
small sun-flowers wild in the field. We also perceived 
marsh black-birds in flocks, high-holes, woodpeckers, and 
bluejays, in great number. 

At the distance of every mile we passed cross-roads 
running to the lake, and at convenient intervals, black- 
smith's shops and school-houses. The corn was excellent, 
and the harvest-fields of wheat, either in shocks or clean, 
abundant We passed a handsome Presbyterian church, 
four miles from Conklin's, where we saw twelve covered 
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carriages of diierent kinds, and a number of plain wagons 
and horses. 

Nine miles from Conklin's we stopped at Augustus Chid- 
sey's to rest This is a well-improved, pleasant place, is 
in the town of Scipio, and was sold last May to William 
L. Burling, of New York, for $23 50 an acre, who intends 
to reside here, and who has purchased a merino ram and 
ewe. 

In various orchards along the road we saw from 100 to 
900 apple trees. Seven miles from Chidsejr's, there is an 
orchard containing upwards of 1000 fruit-trees, planted by 
Wells, from Vermont, one of the oMest settlers. Half-a- 
mile from Chidsey's> at Watkins's Corner, we passed a 
Baptist church, and several houses. The Poplar Ridge 
road is, generally speaking, excellent, and is on an aver- 
age about four miles from the lake. 

We dined at Henry Moore's tavern, four miles from the 
Cayuga Lake, fourteen frcmi Musquito Point on the Seneca 
River, where his son-in-law, Lyons, keeps the tavern ; 
eleven miles from Chidsey's tavern, and four and a-half 
from Auburn. He migrated from Southhold, in Suffolk 
county, to this place, about eighteen years ago, and pur- 
chased 500 acres, in 62 Aurelius where he lives, for 4^150. 
He now owns upwards of 1000 acres of land, is opulent 
and respectable. Moore is a Republican, as all emigrants 
from Suffolk county are. He takes the Albany Register. 

About half-a-mile from his house, and three and a-half 
from the Cayuga Lake, there is on Lot 69 of the Cayuga 
Reservation, containing 240 acres and owned by him, a 
ledge t>f rocks and stones extending a mile in a parallel 
direction with the lake. The higher stratum is composed 
of limestone, and the next adjoining one of sandstone em- 
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bedded wkh maritie giibstsnoes. There is tmt one str^tiaB 
of sandstone, of the thickness of two or three feet, and be- 
low and beneath as well as above it, there is limestone. 
The sandstone contains several marine shells, which ap- 
pear to be strange, nnd I should therefore pronounce them 
oceanie. There are littoral ones also, such as scaOops, 
and in one instance a periwinkle was found and sent to 
Peale's Museum in Philadelphia. One strange substance 
is larger than a scallop, and one is like a horse-shoe in 
imniatttre. From the propinquity to the limestone, I 
should suppose tfiat the sand and marine substances were 
competed by a solution of the catcareous matter. Some 
of the stones are ejected probably by torrents, from the 
r^pcdar layer. The sandstone is easily broken, and when 
pounded or burnt is converted into a fine marine sam!. 
This collection of sandstone demonstrates the existence of 
the ocean here. These sandstones are Ibund singly, ail 
over the field in this place. We have now seen shelb 
and other marine substances in limestone, in sandstone, 
and in flint, at Mynderse's Mills. Moore's cellar is partly 
dug out of a slate rock, and the wails of it are made of the 
sandstone. When the women of the family want sand, 
they reduce the stone by ignition. 

The ground adjacent to the road is covered from here 
to Auburn with May- weed, which is a species of camo- 
mile UTOd by old women in medicine. The seed lwras 
sown and brought into the country by them. The Oswe- 
go bitters is denominated wild balm in this country. 

The large wagons carrying forty or fifty hundred 
weight, go from Geneva to Albany for f 8 a hundred, car- 
rying and returning with a load, which makes about six 
dollars a day, as they consume twenty dajrs out and home 



TJiey wMkM lUrtoM trips in • yeu, «ad find it pp^ 
fiu^Ie two-thirds of the liiM. They gomuMj u«e &^ 
hones ; the riiM of the wagom vm eix iaehei breeds and 
one has nine tncfaea, and «x hones. They ha?e eet^otod 
taverns by the way, which furnish them with provesdir 
nettrly aft piinie eost Fktm Ajibnm Itie ohaige is tsrenty- 
tmo shiBiiip per owt., twelve sbii&ngs in gomg wd 4en i» 
ret&miaf , wilh • load. This mode of imnsportation is 
said to be as cheap as waler-caniage* and safer. 

A mile from Moon's we entered the great Seneoa tWBLr 
pike. At the jimctioft of these roads these «s a Fs^l^» 
tmaii Churoh. We airived ajt Bosiwick's tavena* m 
Anbam, where we fouid the eommodone and son. and 
hsiggage. The turnpike was not so good as the UVgrn 
Ridge Road» the gpound being sunk and wet. 

August iZth. Ibre we engaged a ooaebae and cwi- 
non wagon, mrmd by Fitch, a C«f emhfceeper, to <mkr^ 
as to Utica. Here 4he snrveyer*geMral learned 6om a 
Aowi^epw the binmiag of some of his outJioiises art 
Albany, sfid took passage in Ibe stqge, in whiqh w«ffe 
O. L. Vb^ and wife, and WiUiam Ogdra of New York. 

Auburn derives its name from Goldsmith. It (ymtains 
three tannories. 4hree distilleries, one <eoaohmsker, two 
watdimakers, four taverns, two tailcvrs, six merohantii. 
tfane shoemakers, two potasberiei, two wagon makers^ 
Aree bkudismiths, two cfaair-mafcera* three saddlers, three 
physiciaai, a Presbyterian cim^mae, Md an incorporated 
fibrary cf 3M volumes. It is the county townu and has 
about ninety houses, three law offices, a Po8t-office« the 
Court-house, and the county clerk's office. It is a fine 
8 
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growing places md is iaddbtad to its liTdbaalic works ttd 
Ae Court -house for its prosperity. 

There are sixteen lawyers in Cayi^ county. Aubua 
has no churoh. The Court-hooBe is used for iMrine wor- 
ship. 

It is situate on tlie outlet of Owaseo Lake, <m Noc 
46 and 47 Aurelius ; 100 acres of 46 bdongs to W. Boat- 
wiek, inn-keeper, and the remainder to Robert DilL The 
former has Bsktd #150 for half-aoie lots, the Court-house 
being on his land ; and the latter has asked $900 for i 
water-lot on the outiet, winch is ikH navigable. No. 47 
belongs to the heirs of John L. Hardenbergh, and oo^reo 
the best waters of the outlet^ and a fine ra|»d stream 
Auburn is ei^t miles from Cayi^ Lake, three firoa 
Owaseo Lake, and not seventy-five from Utica. Owasoo 
Lake is tvrdve mUes long and one wide. The outlet is 
fourteen miles 1<h^, and on it are the fbUowii^ hydraidifi 
establishments : — ^nine saw miUs, two carding machinee; 
two turner's shops, one trip hammer and Uacksmith's 
diop, two oil mitts, five grist onUs, three fulling mills, one 
bark mill, and several tanneries. At the lower falls, Mr. 
Dill has a furnace, in which he uses old iron, there beisg 
no iron ore. 

At this place there is a Federal newsp^pw, published 
by Pan, the former partner of James Thompson CaUender. 
Pan settled first at Aurora, being aUinred there by Walter 
Wood, and being starved out there, he came l^re, and if 
principally supported by advertisements of jEoortgagMi 
which must, if there be a paper in the county where tbe 
lands lie, be printed in it, and this is the only one ifi 
Cajruga county. 

The machine for picking wool is excellent. The card- 
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hig madmifi k next used, and turns out the wool in oom* 
plete TclBn. It oan card 112 pounds per day* and cmo man 
attends both. Fo«r shillingi per pound is givMi i!(v wool. 
Carding, picking, and greasing wool (the grease furnished 
by the owi^r ol the wool), is eight pence per pound. 
Tl^ore are upwards of twenty carding machines in this 
eounty, and great numbers of sheep are driven to the New 
York market. 

The linseed oil mill cui express fifteen gallons of oil in 
a day, and with a great effixt a barrel. The flax seed is 
broken by two mill stones, placed perpendicidarly, like 
those of bark mills, and following each other in succession. 
Seed costs from two to seven shillings per busbd, and 
each budiel produces three or four quarts. The oil sells 
at the mill for nine shilRngs a galkm. Oil is also express- 
ed from the seed of the sunflower. One bushel makes 
tvro gall<»is; it is excellent for burning, and makes no 
•zDoke. Oil is also made here from Palma Christi. 

At a mill north*west from A.ubum, on 87 Aurelius, a 
spring rises perpMidicularly out c^ the level earth. It 
produces two lu^heads a minute, and immediately forms 
a mill stream. A few yards below it is a fulling mill. 
The water is uncommonly good and cM. I found in it 
a honeycombed fossil, like those at the Sulphur, at Cherry 
VaUey, and near Geneva. This s{Nring is called the Cold 
lining. Th^^ are two or three others near it, and the 
credc formed by them, called Cold Spring Creek, contains 
excellent trout. About a mile from the ccid spring there 
is a sulfriiur spring. From the fossil found at the cold 
spring, and the c<ddness of the water, it must run over 
sulphur. There b a sulphur spring on the margin of the 
Cayuga Lake. 
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Old FffU. Half a-milo sovUi of Axba^ them n ao 
old fort on very high groiiiid, which is sunrouDded to t 
ooBsideraUe «xte]it wi|h deep ntvineB and prec^xhoif 
▼aUeys. A ditch is to be distinctly traced on the oi^ade 
of the breastwork, on the level groimd, bmt it appeus to 
be lost y/rheitk it reaches the preoipices^ whtn there is no 
occasi^m for it. There 9xe large trees in and about the 
ditches, and some in the fort, dead with age. The Nortii 
Gate can be distinctly tnioed« It contains between two 
and three acres, and covers the most commanding ground 
in the country. We saw several holes which appeared 
to have been dug within a few years, by superstitious per- 
sons, in search of money. 

One mile north from Auburn, and on ground equaHj 
elevated, there is a simibr woA, covering four acres. 
Pieces of Indian earthenware have been found in it. h 
has a very high breastwork. It contains a noith gate, the 
entrance of which must have been from the west, and 
produced by the lapping of the breast- work. A large oak 
^ree, three and a half feet diameter, was cut down on the 
breastwork, which, from the circles on it, must have bees 
960 years old. The whole is surrounded by a ditch. 

Eight miles from AulMini, in Camillas, there is another 
fort, which has a breastwork seven feet high, a ditch four 
feet deep, and it is twenty-five feet from the extremity of 
the ditch to the top of the breastwork. It is a perfect 
ellipsis, and has an east and west gate only. There is an 
oak tree on the breastwork, which is three feet diameter, 
and which, from its circles, has been there upwards of 800 
years, and its roots show that it was not left standiiy 
when the work was erected. Six miles from Aubnm, ia 
Scipio, there is another fort with a ditch, aiid breastwork 
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* cm one side only. It is sitasted at the conlhieiioe of livo 
^ streams, and the ditch and breastwork form the base of 

- the triangle. Twenty-fiye rods from the ditch, and 
in the interior of the fort there is a trench. In digging 

^ into it two or three feet, the remains of bones in a calcined 

- form are foand. The remains of stone wds are to be 
^ seen along the streams in the inside of the fbrt^ erected 
' there in lieu of breastworks, and the oreeka senriag as 
! ditches. 

Near Vandewenter's tavern, in Niagara coQBty, the 
} Seneca inrnpike runs through an oU fort, in which ia Mr. 
i Asabel Clark's home. 

A survey and map ought to be tak«i of these forts be^ 
! fore all traces of them are oUiterated by the plough. 
' The idea that these works were erected by the French 
' or any other Europeans is erroneous. First, from their 
' number ; second, from their antiquity ; and third, from their 
sTope. They are not like European forts-<-4hey have no 
basUons to clear die ditches. The ditch being on the out- 
side precludes the idea of habitation, althou{^ in times of 
alarm they were doubtless used for that purpose, and they 
may have served as plaoes of refuge against wild beasts 
as well as human enemies, or as asylums for their families 
when they went to war or hunt. The mammoth wouM 
alone, if carnivorous, render necessary such erections. 
The difficulty of reaching the gate in the Auburn Fort, 
.^.evidently shows that it was intended to annoy and be- 
wilder an enemy in his approaches. 

At the Oneida Reservation I saw Louis DeUbie, a 
Frenchman, who was born on the Illinois, and when eigh- 
teen came up in the French war with a French officer to 
fight the Five Nations, and was taken pnsoner by the 
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Mohawks, among whom he married. His wife talki 
Dutch, retains her primitive manners, and is decent and 
clean. Dennie is upwards of seventy. He appears to be 
anxious for war, and wishes to engage m it. He is a per- 
fect Indian in dress, manners, and behavior; bis color is 
somewhat whiter. On being asked about the old forts, he 
says, that from the traditions of old Indians with whom he 
has conversed, in Canada as well 9a here, he is of opinioD 
that they were erected by the Spaniards, who first appear- 
ed at Oswego, passed into Manlius, and jnt^ressed through 
Onondaga, Pompey, to the lakes, and from thence through 
the country down the Ohio and disajqpeared, leaving tbt 
country by the Mississippi. That they frightened the In- 
dians by their fire-arms, who being thickly settled, were 
engaged in continual warfare with them and oUiged them 
to fortify. That their object was searching for the precious 
metals ; that they staid in the country upwards of twe 
years ; that the iron instruments of agriculture dug up in 
various parts of the country, were left by them ; that the 
Indians being afraid of fire-arms made way for them to 
pass ; that the Spaniards were very nuiherous ; that there i 
is a large fort in Onondaga, one in Manlius, another in 
Pompey ; and that they were all over the c<Mintry. That 
the first Europeans seen by the Indians were Spaniards; 
the next French. He farther states, that the Indians say 
that they erected many of the forts themselves ; but he 
does not see how they could do it without the use of iron 
tools. Dennie is not very intelligent ; he prefers the savage 
life ; his character is good, and what he represents he 
believes. 

Jemima Wilkiman, Mr. Eddy, who visited her at the 
Crooked Lake^ says, that she is about fifty-seven years 
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if age, of Rhode bland, but of what sect he could not 
eaurn. That- she has ab<Mit forty or fifty adherents, the 
Mcineipal of whom is Rachel Milkor, aged upwards of 
ibrty, formerly a Quaker seamstress, of Philadelphia* in 
srhoee name the title deeds of the property are held. That 
lAie lives in a handsome* {dentiful style, and is about 
Bomfdeting a very la^e and elegant house, on a com« 
manding position. That a large tract of land was pur* 
chased from Gorham and Phdps for eighteen cents an 
acre, but what proporticm is held by Rachel, for the Friend, 
as she is ealled all over the country, he does not know, a» 
some of her followers have receded from her and appro- 
priated part of the land to their exclusive use. That her 
dress, cooBtenanoe, and demeanor are masculine in a great 
degree ; and that her conduct is marked by garrulity and 
vanity; and that when closely questioned she evinces great 
irritation. That she adopts the Quaker style of preach- 
ing ; like them is opposed to oaths and war, and does not 
prohibit, although she discountenances, marriage. That 
her discourses, as well set as conversational, are texts of 
Scriptuie combined without regularity or coniiection, but 
indicative of a retentive memory. That she has no pecu* 
Uar creed, unless in relation to herself; that in this respect 
she veils hemelf in mystery, and does not distinctly say 
what being she is* although she represents herself as a 
spirit from heaven, animatii^ the deftmct body of Jemima 
Wilkinson. But what kind or order of divine being, whe- 
, tber the soul oi a departed saint* an angel, or a second 
Christ, she does not communicate to the profane. Her 
power is founded on the extreme ignorance of her fol- 
lowers, operated on by her impudence and cunning. Vain, 
igporaat, and talkative, but shrewd to a degree, she will 
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sect— *>& domiAiofi tofteiiiig, howeirer, witk the decadesoe 

intdrrc^^aied an to hei^ d^etrkie, die referred tor a beel 
pufbfished hy Bailey, of nyaadelfM% itf frv^or aiz ft^ 
eomrteting merely of Military adtiee tnskten by kar, wl 
Ml Of Siniptarei qioiat i o nn, but eentimifig 110 fmmHu 
creed or dogmav. 

We «aw Joeef^h L. ftiebaHiMii Peter Hiq^kea^ aal 
others, lif Avbtum. Ho inteivoigiiiied ine miiwHiiljf, eod 
Willi real Of aflboted atamii liboitt tlie meteaee ef Freaeii 
ittfliiMOe m Ott^ eottnoile. The tegeti^e 1 gaTV Oos^eyei 
k sevete repf o6r' 

Tbe yage to eiecfiifg tWi^tf ie m peifeet aiaaia 1 
apfpreciatesr the rrine of la&d^ bat Mob eelaUidnnema wS 
iiot prospOf ankes predie«fiBd oft riaaaMfactves. 

Mr. Coe, of Seipio, hM a fUl-btooded merino ranr, ^ieh 
he sold for 91,000 ^*^e htm a iidUdooded ewe:. A sheep 
Osei be wintered ob 400 Ibe. of hay. The time for imttiog 
a ewe to ram » aboat Ike 1st of NoTomber. The pbried 
of gestation is five montbtf. The se«e» moel be sepiirafed 
from September to the proper period. It appealed to me 
that the sheep ia the western ooMtry are lai^r; aad the 
hogs worse, ^an in other parts of the State* It is said 
that Chaneellor Livingston bee made •83,000 bjr the sate 
of his sheep and wool this year. 

David Thomas, a QuftkOr from PeamylTania, it sotded 
on a farm in Seipio ; he is a poet and great botanist, and 
eareless in his dress. He corresponds with Dr. Barton. 

This place is eleven miles frmii Montestimli : and the 
landlord contradicts the Ithaca report about the rapid as« 
eension of the salt weD, and its overioiH^. He sayi 
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abet the HGiler has riaen to the level of the rhrer, end ie 

. 9teatig]j sataraled with ndt. This ihowe how the ton^ie 

of Rumor will megaify objects. We efterwenb heeid at 

. Bkaneatelae, that the water k four feet above the level of 

4he river ; that it it the strongest water yet dieoovened; 

. and that it wiU be wed next week;— that one gallon of 

Jtfrateauaaa water will make 18 os. of salt, and one «f 

Salina, 16 oc. 

. Augmsi 14t&. Being detained in Auburn yesterday, by 

.' the fittii^ of our vehicles, we did not leave it until this 

jxicvning. The commodore and son and myself traveled in 

the ooachee ; two servants and the baggage went in the 

common wagon. We were near two hours in reaching 

Skeneatelas vittage, seven miles, owing to the frequent and 

heavy rains on the Seneca turnpike. The morning was 

unpleasant and rainy. There is no very extraordinary 

improvement between Auburn and Skaneatelas ; the coun- 

I try is full of hiUs and swamps. 

This village has a handsome Presbyterian church, but ' 

no settled minister ; three taverns, some stores, and a few 

^ houses. It is situated at the outlet of the lake of that 

^ name — a delightful body of water, sixteen miles by one 

" to one and three^uarters. The outlet runs into Seneca 

River, from which this place is distant twelve miles ; theTid 

' are rapids and falls in the outlet, and it is not navigable. 

' This lake contains trout, salmon trout, and white perch of 

a d^cions kind ; they are angled for at the depth of 100 

ieet. 

We breakfasted at S. Giddings' tavern, a good house. 
This place, with four acres, sold for 94,000, and rents for 
•400 per annum. It is in the town of Marcellus. 

At Aurora, in Scipio, there is an incorporated academy, 

8* 
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to which 18 attached a boarding school for yoiiiig ladiM^ 
by Mrs. Bamaid. Boarding and toitieQ in the low«r 
branches come to 918 a quarter* Geography, etc*, tSO. 

We stopped at £. Chapman's six miles bom Skeoeatelas, 
at a place cafied the Nine Mile Creek, where there is a 
small village, containing a Presbyterian church, a Post- 
oiBce, two taverns, and several bouses. We found the road 
bad, and the country diversified with great hills and valleys. 
A large valley, which assumes the name of the Onondaga 
Hollow, at the Court-house, appears to run iJl tlmn^h this 
country, and to form a subject worthy of investigation. 
Limestone a^^ars to be predominant throng here. Al- 
most all the day was showery and disagreeable. 

Chapman keeps a book to record the names of traveHwti 
to Niagara. There appeared on it but few inconsequen- 
tial names. He has also printed lists of taverns and dis- 
tances from Albany to Buffalo, and from Buffalo to Niagara. 
He has omitted the rival tavern in his own village. 

One of our baggage horses failed, and we stopped at 
Lawrence's tavern, still in Marcellus, and two miles farther 
to procure another. The old man, the father of the tavern- 
keeper, migrated with his sons here in 1795, from Hun- 
tington, Long Island, on land purchased for #1 75 an 
acne, which is now worth #20. The landlady says that 
her father, of the name of Whippo, was the brother of 
Mrs. Butler, the mother-in-law of James Desbrosses, and 
that she is the half-sister of the celelw^ted Isaac Whippo, 
and of John Whippo, tavern-keeper in New York. She 
was ignorant of Desbrosses' death, and af^ared to be 
proud of the connexion. She has had eight childmi, 
seven of whom are alive. ' 

Two miles farther we procured a horse at Leonard's 
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tmr&m ; ibs. L. has InmI finur chUdren ia two hirthfl» twp 
<Hily liFiBg, Land oq the turnpike is here worth 920 an 
acr»; end back and uniminroTed, 96 or 97. 

Four miles farther we amved at the Court-house of 
Onondaga county. From the West Hill, as it is termed, 
.^re had « grand view c{ Onondaga Lake, the villagi^ of 
Sttltna, the great Talley of Onondaga, and a great expanse 
of country. We put up at Bronson's tavern about 5 f.k. 
The Court-house is a laige building, but not painted* A 
Post-offioe and several bouses compose a little villaga. 
The country is very rich, but not so well cultivated as in 
Milton, Scipio, and Aurelius. 

We found a fire comfortable this evening. A new cU- 
noate commences somewhere about the Onondaga Hills ; 
to the north and east the temperature of the air is colder, 
and mt>re snow fails than to the south and wefit. May 
not the waters of Lake Ontario, which do not freeze, have 
a mollifying influence on the surrounding country ? And 
may not this influence be lost or counteracted by the pas- 
sage of air over frozen waters, to the north and east of 
the above line. May not the progress of the warm wind of 
the south-west be arrested by this Une of hills ; or may 
not its influence here be sp^nt and counteracted by cold 
winds from the north-east and nprth-west? In very cold 
countries some springs do not congeal. The absence of 
ice in some lakes may be owing to powerful springs, as 
well as to their great depth. 

In several places we saw curious streaks of flint, em- 
bedded in limestone and slate, forming in some places a 
singular appearance, as if the silex was pointed* narrowed, 
or worn, by ati aqueous or igneous power. 

The commodore drops the thee in a ciirious way ; Dost 
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moment a FMend appesra, this knportaiil pnxicma is lil^ 
erally uaed ; the teaming interrogaflories put hy hita to tli» 
FriMd mtMt have afbrded cause of imtati<Hi, partiaidariy 
when he asked her if she was married* 

Jb^ust llkh. We sent m the baggigs wagosi mi 
iiefiraiits» to meet us at Manlhis Square^ and deviated 6oii 
Hie tnmpihe» in order to see the great Kianiifaotory «f sidt 
at Si^a, at which place we arrited at eight, having takm 
tiie wroi^ road ; we went at least Umt miles ottt ^ our 
way. The day was Mr, the ooantry fertUe, bat A» road 
very bad. At last we reaehed the tamj»ke that mM neat 
If yi^rse's mills, and runs nearly parallel with the Seneca 
itntoj^e^ for a considerable distMce. When we fiset 
t0M we fbnnd a fire i^ain cemfortatite. The distanoe 
from Kronson% to Sriina is five and a half miles ; Bfoa- 
8<m's is in the town of Onondi^a. Salina is a town itt 
well as a village* We had a saUime view of the HoUew 
tUs morning covered vrith a thick white fog, and 4ookii^ 
Kke a vast lake, which it probaUy was in ancient times. 

From the 14th June, 18M, to 1st January, 16ie^ 
there were inspected at* Salina 188,SS2 buriiels, and the 
revenue arising to the State was 94,879 44. At difibrent 
times^ thirty-thi-ee salt-lots have been laid out under die 
authority of the State, nineteen at Salina, tea at Uver^ 
pool» and four at Geddes. Add to this, that the Superia* 
tendents have usurped the authority of granting leases, er 
of disposing of the lands by contracts, by which means they 
have created such confusion and embarrassmeat that a 
law was passed last session, appointing C<»nmis8ioners to 
adjust the business* 

At those different j^aces, th^re w«pe in' November last 
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•i^itptwo mit^iioiiiM, m which then wwe IM Uoehs of 
kettlM In the hloakswwnft 807 kettles, goMnlly of tbvM 
eizes^ oonUiBiag in the whole 61,000 gaUoiMk The wood 
on the neenretioo k oat withoat any xDgurd to economy, 
and no e d eqmte meewree here he^ tehen Id prevent this 
mril, or to proride for the growth of young tmiber. GoOk 
eklendik hod hera M reserred by the 8t«te^ far the porpeoo 
ei seoariDg the benefit of these greet setl-eprings to the 



B^nre the lew of lest essskuw inlt wes inspected* For 
l^lon, Uie lessee wee to pey two cents^ end tfie con-* 
four cenl% far eyery faoshel of salt. The selt was 
inspected by the Superintendent; bnt this hmm% found 
useless and nomuiaK the inspection of selt wAs abtrfished 
hy thai law, and-tfie manufaoturer was made his own in- 
epeetor. He is to proride a half bushel, t6 be apfNTOYed 
1^ the Ekqperittteadent, and to be useMl in measuring his 
celt, and is to brand his name at full length on the heed of 
eneh barrel pot up by him ; and also mai^s on it the tare 
of the barrel, and the weight of salt, fifty-six pounds of 
wUch shaN be estimated a bushel. And every future les- 
see or manufacturer must erect at least two kettles, con- 
taining 840 gallons, on each lot leased by him, and shall 
pay quarterly an annual rent of five cents per gallon, for 
9»ckk kettle empbyed. Salt cannot be sold by any manu- 
facturer at the springs for more than six and a-half cents 
per bushel. The Superintendent of the salt-springs is an 
office of- great importance. His salary is respectable. 
He is appmnted by the Legislature, and gives security in 
the sum of Md^OOO for his good behavior in oAce. The 
style of his oflke defines his duties. He is to report within 
the first ten days of every sessioh, to the Legislature, the 
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nainef of tfie postMiors of lots ; die Bitndter of h oiiaea oa 
each, the number of Uockt of kettles in each houee, the 
nnmber of kettles in each bkick, the cafiaoit j of each ket- 
tle, aad the quantity of salt maiiufiietiiredi tat the year. 

Salina is a short distance from the Onondaga Laka 
Boats come np to the factories. It contains d^oat eighty 
hooses. Liverpod and Geddes are within tiaee miles. 

One man can attend a block of eight or ten kettles. 
Each block consumes two cords of wood a day, throc^ 
two fire-places. Each kettle may make three buaiiels a 
day. It tal^s sixty i^ ninety gdlons of the brine to make 
a bushel of salt. The process ot manofacturmg is simple. 
The water is expoeed to a hot fire ; and when it is suf* 
fieiently boiled down, the salt is taken out by a lai^ kuiie 
and put into a basket, from whence the water exudes inio 
the kettles. The ladle is kept, during the whole process, 
in the kettle, and it is said, collects all the fecul^it matter, 
which appears to be a species of gypsum. Most of the 
brine is forced up by hand pumps, and conveyed by lead* 
ers to the kettles.* There are two hydraulic machines thai 
pump up the water. CHie of them is worked by water, 
conveyed by a small acqueduct that extends two miles. 
By digging a pit anywhere in the marsh, sah-water k 
f(mnd. This is an unhealthy place. In entering it^ we 
saw an nninclosed burying ground, which indicates great 
mortality. Three of the Superintendents Have died. The I 
people complain already of dysentery ; but the sickly : 
season has not yet arrived. * j 

We breakfasted at a large brick hotel, three storiea h^h, | 
kept by E. Roe. It is owned by one Aldest, a salt mer- 
chant, and rents for •dOO p«r annum. There is. a great 
reSort of strangera to this place, summer as well as winl», 
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to spMdmte in Mit Here we were mwch emoied i^ eeeiog 
a pretty girl of MTeoteen smdung segers. 

If sak is maniilEetiired on the great Kenhewa, it can- 
n€A be coQYeyed with fiunUty to Pitttborgh, beoaose the 
li^er is fall of rapids. The iaformation that Gorge Kibbe 
gave at Orvego, about a great salt estabUshment theie, 
and that it was agreed to undersdl Salina merchants, bjr 
vending it at seven dcrflars per barrel, was eonsidered by 
Judge P<vter, of Grand-Niagara, and Mr. Rees» of Geneya, 
as fabulous, and as a speeidating scheme to prevent com- 
petition with him, hi the Pittsbnrgh market, in which he is 
a dealer in salt. 

Mr. Rees is concerned in the Galen Salt Works, and 
showed us at Geneya a specimen of badcet*salt manufac- 
tured there, superior to any imported. About a mile from 
Salina, we crossed the inlet of Onondaga Lake, which is 
a considerable stream. 

Handsome ftirniture is made in the western country, of 
curled maple, wiki cherry, and Mack walnut, some of 
which is superior to mahogany. Some of the furniture is 
inlaid, or reneered with white wood, in New York. 

Besides the usual indications of clean taverns, you may 
feel confident when you see decent girls neatly dressed. 

Yankees here rarely finish the inside of their houses. 
They almost always have, except in the first stages of set- 
tlement, a specious, imposing exterior. 

We were pleased with seeing so many houses painted. 
It adds much to their beauty as well as duration. There 
IS a painter at Skeneatelas. 

Five and a*half miles from Salina, Butternut creek, a 
fine stream flows near a little village in Manlius, without 
a name, which has a schooUhouse, store^ bark-mill, and 
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taitMriM,ndaiewbo«M!t. B« Booths the tovwiukaapw; 
who remoYed from Qraiigt cooaty, porobaied 100 acres 
bare last upting, £Mr fiwrtaoa dolten an acre. The road 
we travelled » no turnpike east from Saliaa, altlio^gfa.so 
iWinealed in McCalpin'e map« It is good in dry aeaaons, 
but IB now bad. The oountry v rioh» prettj.woU eettMy 
and !■ ooTored with fine woods of oak. 

Elavan milee from Selina wo arrived at TrowbrUge'^ 
taTOPn* in Man&iis Sqoare^ at twelre o'clock. We readi- 
ed the SMieca turnpike^ a little west of the Square, so thet 
we noksed a sight of the oountry on the Seneoa turnpike 
from the Court-house to this place, being twdre mtlesi 
and went round seyeateen miles by Saline ; but having 
gone four miles astray^ we trayelled twet^y-one miles tfaii 
day. 

We dined at Trowbridge's taTern» a tolerable bonne. I 
saw Perry ChiMs, Esq., here, v/ho says that the site of the 
Court-house is fixed $A CaxtaoTia, and that no one is dis- 
pleased with the. position except Peter Smiths the first 
Judge, who is trying to excite disturbance. CazeiKrvia is 
eight miles fiom this fdace. Fourteen roads from different 
quarters run into it It lies on a beautiful lake, six miles 
long and one mile wide* A rqpuUican paper, called the 
Caxetuma Fiht^ is printed here, Peter Smith has esta- 
bli^d a Federal new^>aper at Peterborough. The 
Manliui Times, a Federal pi^per, is puUished by Leonard 
Kellogg, at Maidius Square. 

Manlius Square contains about forty houses. A hand- 
some stream runs near it. It is partly on OT.Manlius, and 
another lot claimed by Capt. Brewster, of the Revalue 
Cutter, which is now in a course of litigation. The 
Seneca turnpike ; the Great Western turnpike by Cherry 
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ViMey and Caatcdioiria ; a road to (Moni and the road to 
Salma bj ^hrch we came, nin into this place. Two 
quarter-acre Iota which corner on the Cazmiovia and 
Seneca turnpikes, are worth (UOO each. 

We set off from this place at four, and arriyed at Dr. 
Stockton's tavern, fifteen miles in SvHivan, on the vei^ 
of the Oneida Reservation, at eight o'doek. We met 
Asher Moore and Dr. Kemp, of New YcMrk, on their way 
to Niagara, who mentioned the death of the lientMumt^ 
Governor, on Saturday a«week. Four miles from Man- 
lius Square we entered the town of SoBivan, in Madiaoo 
coimty. About fire miles we passed the Chittenango 
Creek, a large fine body of water which unites with the 
Canaseraga Greek. 

Seven miles from the Square is the Canaseraga Hollow, 

which, like the Onondaga Hollow, is surrounded by very 

high hills. The creek of that name runs through it, and 

falls into the Oneida Lake fourteen miles distant. It is 

not so lai^ as the Chittenango where we passed it. The 

deep spring is three and a-half miles west from this place 

on a hiM near the road. A great battle was fought i»ar 

here, during the Revolutionary war, between the Ameri^ 

cans and Indians, in which the latter were defeated* The 

land on the turnpike here sells from $100 to $125 per acre. 

A farm a mile distant is estimated at #16 an acre. Here 

are fine fiats owned by the heirs of John Dennie, a hybrid, 

or half-Indian, tiM son of a Frenchman from Illinois, and 

a sqaaw. Cady's tavern wheie we stopped to tmit is a 

good two-st(Mry house, and was built by him, and dose by 

is his original kig-house. He left a widow and several 

children. 

From Hkk plaee to Stockton's we found the eoimtry 
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fertile and uncommonly well settled ; good houses, tavemi^ 
stores, mechanics' shops, farm-houses, composing in some 
places a street, and every indication of rising prosperity. 

August l(Uh. Slept at Stockton's last ni^t, and break- 
fasted there this morning. We found it the best tavern 
on the road. He lives in Lenox, Madison Ccwaty, and 
migrated from Princeton, New Jersey. He is styled Doc- 
tor. He lives on the borders of the Oneida R^iervatioii, 
twenty-five miles 'from Utica, and fourteen miles firoiii 
Lake Oneida. Opposite to him is the settlement c^ the 
Oneida Indians called the Squalone village ; and a little 
west is the Squal<me Creek, a handsome stream, which 
empties in the Canaseraga. 

We found the morning chilly, although we set out afier 
seven. The change of climate from the Onondaga Hills 
is very perceptiUe. I eiq>erienced this kind of weather 
last summer at Cherry Valley. 

The Seneca turnpike passes through the Oneida Reser 
vation/ which is five miles from east to west. Oneida 
Creek is a fine stream, about eight miles from Oneida 
Lake. Salmon run up it eight miles higher, as far as 
Stockbridge. At the end of the bridge over it there 
stood a beautiftd Indian girl, offering apples for sale to the 
persons that passed. The Missionary church, in which 
Mr. Kirkland formerly preached, ami an Indian school- 
house, are here. We saw Indian boys trjdng to kill bnrds ; 
others driving cattle over plains. Some Indians plow- 
ing with oxen, and at the same time th^r heads <^tta- 
mented with white feathers ; some driving a wagon, and 
the women milking and churning, — ^all the indications ot 
incipient civilization. 

About four miles from Stodcton's we slc^yped at ^bman- 



rio's hoQse. He was formerly the Chief Sachem of ell the 

Qneidas ; bat since the nation has been sfrfit up into 

Christian and Pagan parties, he is only acknowledged by ^ 

the former. The Chief of the latter is Capt. Peter, a very 

sensible man. The nKMrab of the Pagans are better than 

those of the Christians. The former still practice some 

of their ancient snp^^tions. On the first new moon of 

e^ery new year, they sacrifice a white dog to the Great 

Spirit, and deyote six days to celebrate the commence- 

inent of the year. The Christian party are more nnme- 

rous, by one hundred, than the Pagan. They are entirely 

separated in their territory, as well as in their God. 

Skenando is one hundred and one years old, and his 
wife is seventy-four. He is weak, and can hardly walk. 
His face is good and benev«rf«it, and not much wrinkled. 
He is entirely blind; but his hair is not gray. He smoJces; 
and can converse a little in En^ish. He was highly de- 
lighted with an el^ant silver pipe, that was given to him 
by Gov. Tompkins. His wife was afflicted with the bron- 
ehocele, or goitre* It is like a wen, promising firom the 
neck, near the thorax. There were some cases near Utica 
some years ago. A number of his children and grand- 
children were present. His daughter looked so old that 
at first I took her for his wife. Some (tf the females were 
handsome. His house is one hundred yards firom the 
road, situated on the mmrgin of a valley, through which a 
pleasant strewn flows. It is a small frame building, paint- 
ed red; and adjoining it is a bg house. BeSote the settle- 
m^t of the country he kept a tavern, like the first Gover- 
nor of Vermont, for the accommodation of trayellers. 
There were four bedsteads in the room, composed of 
coarse woodra bunks» so called, andtsovered by Wanketp 



Md paio«% iaileftd <^ UAtL A kigB kmtle of meh MH 
boilii^ whieh was the only breakfiMt tbd funily c^^pearad 
to have. It was ooeaaioMUy dipped oiHfioBEi the pot kiia 
a baaket, iiraa wfakh the olakken ate. The fofaitaii 
aai fieniMif vtennb were eoane^aad those of onrffiaed 



Hk eUeat aoii, Thoaiat» ealM m, apmeed-up hk0 aa 
bidiaii beaii. The e^^resiioQ e( bia eonnteoaBee is v^fj 
■nligiiaiit;bialuafeatiireaarehaiidaoiKie» Hoaleoutof 
the basket k is said, that oa his fiiti^r's dmiaiie, he wiB 
succeed hkn aa Chief Saohem ; bit^ if I uader^aad thw 
system r^t, tfas office of Sachem in personal, and not he* 
rediCary. It is said that Slteaaiido i$ efwleiity Ibv aa ladi- 
att ; and tfattt Thomas has Ifeqiieiitty attempted to kill hifl% 
with a yiew of enjoying his property ; alledging, too» thai 
ins father is not liberal, and that he has lived long enougfaL 
Such is the mode of K^ing of the frst Chief of an Indian 
nation. In £iq;land be wonM be reeogniaed as a king — as 
were the five Mohawk Chiefs that went time with CoL 
Schuyler, in the le^ <^ Queen Anae, and who are m^i* 
tioned in the S^dmtor. 

Abraham Hatfield imd lus wife (Quakers), have resided 
here sometime ; having been sent by that Society prinoi* 
}»Uy wiA a view to teach the savages agrieulture ; for 
which they receive $800 a^year. Hatfield was nek ; his 
wife appeared to be a kind, good w<»s)an ; weU qualified 
fbr the duties allotted to her. They «re amply {provided 
with oxen and the instnnnents of afpienltore, to adminia^ 
ttt to the wants and instraetidi of the Indians. The 
Oneida's are much attached te the Quakers. They teach 
nunrals — xkot dogmas-^agricultiire^ and the artaof civilised 
Kfe. Those of Eo^aad have divided £6^000 aanong the 
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iPriends of Baltimore, PhHadelphia, and New YoA, in order 

to ameliorate the eondidon of the Indians. The means 

iidopted by the Qaakers are tfie onlj eompetent onofi that 

can be adopted. They indicate a knowledge of faomatt 

nature ; and if the Indians are ever rescued eflbctitdly firora 

the evSs of sarage life, it will be through their i ns ti- um en* 

tality. The Missionary Societies have been of little use 

t in this nation. The morals of the Christians are worse 

i than those of the Pagans. The dergyman at Stoekbridge, 

of the name of Sergeant, notwithstanding the goodness of 

I liis intentions, has not been aUe to effect much. 

In this village we observed several very old Indian wo- 
f men ; and there was an old Indian, named the Blacksmith, 
I recently dead, older than Skenando, who used to say that 
I he was at a treaty with William Penn. There was a boy 
I far gone in a consumption — which was a prevalent disease 
i among them. Last winter they were severely pressed by 
f famine ; and, admonished by experience, they intend to put 
I in considerable wheat — ^to which they have hitherto been 
^^ opposed — and they now have large crops of com. They 
appear to be well provided with neat cattle and hogs, 
f Some of the Indians are very squalid and filthy. I saw 
\ several take Uce from their heads. They evince great 
parental fondness, and are much pleased with any atten- 
; tion to their children. An Indian child in Skenando's 
I house took hold of my cane : to divert him I gave him 
\ some small money ; the mother appeared much pleased, 
I and immediately offered me apples to eat — the best thing 
I she had to give. 

I In passing the Oneida Reservation we saw some white 
I settlers, and it is not a little surprising that ftey receive 
I any encouragement from the Indians^ considering how 
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often they have been coaxed out of their lands by their 
white brethren. I shall give a few prominent illuatrations. 

1. Peter Smith, a ibrmer clerk of Abraham Hiring— 
be established a store in their country—- called a son 
Skenando, after their Chief, and by wheedling the 
Legislature as well as the Indians, he has succeeded in 
acquiring an immense body of excellent land at a low 
price, and he is now very opulent. 

2. Michael Wemple, a Dutch Uackmnith, sent amcM^ 
them by Gen. Washington. 

3. James Dean, formerly a toy-maker, interpreter among 
them. 

4. The Rev. Mr. Kirkland, missionary and interpreter. 
Lastly, Angel De Ferriere. He left France in the time 

of Robespiere. His mother is rich, and has written for 
him to return to his country ; but he declines on account, 
as he says, of his red wife. He first lived with Mr. Linck- 
laen, at Cazenovia ; and at sometimes exhibited symptoms 
of mental derangement He then went to reside among 
the Oneidas, and married the dai^hter of Louis Dennie, 
before-mentioned, by a squaw — a well-behaved woman of 
civilized manners and habits, and resembling an Indian in 
nothing but color. He has by her three children. He has 
been among the Indians twelve years. Being a man of j 
genteel maimers, sensible, and well-informed, he acquired ' 
a great influence over them, and has prevailed on them to i 
confer on him donations of valuable land — ^which have been 
sanctioned by the State. At the last session, the Chris- 
tian party sold for $3,050 02 and an annuity, a part of ' 
thdr Reservation, and in the treaty made with them they 

appropriated acres for De Ferriere. He owns I7M 

acres of the best land — a great deal of it on the turnpike — 
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tbe tavera ooeupied by Dr. Stockton, a laxge two-story 
house, grist mill and saw mill on the creek, and distillery, 
and is supposed to be worth ^60,000. He lives in a log- 
house about a half mile from Stocditon's ; and, I am tokt is 
always involyed in law suits. At present, he has no more 
particular intercourse with the Indians than any other white 
in their vicinity. His father-in-law, Louis Dennie, is quite 
profid of his opulent s(m-in-law. He is a savage in^l 
recqpects ; and says it is hard times with the Indians ; the 
game is aD gone— that he recollects that deer were as 
thick as leaves in Schoharie before it was settled. That 
country belonged to the Mohawks. John Dennie, before- 
mentioned, was Louis's son. His wife was of the half- 
blood, and did not treat him well. He was addicted to in- 
temperance, and their children are said to be tbe worst- 
tempered oi any in the nation. 

Avgust 16M, 1810, continued* After tbe Oneida Re- 
servatkm we entered the town of Vernon, in which three 
^ass-houses are in ccmtemplation ; one has been in opera- 
tion some time. It is rather to be regretted that this busi- 
ness is overdcme. Bendes the glass introduced from Pitts- 
burg, and from a glass-house in Pennsylvania, on the 
borders of Orange county, and the glass imported from 
Europe, there are ten manufactories in the State already, 
or aboirt to be established — one in Guilderiand, Albany 
county ; one in Rensselaer county ; three in Vernon, Onei- 
da county ; oae in Utica, do. ; one in Rome, do. ; one in 
Peterborough, Madison county ; one in Greneva, Ontario 
> county ; one in Woodstock, Ulster county. 

The villi^ of Mount Vernon is eight miles from Stock- 
ton's. It is by a fine creek and celebrated mills of that 
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name, and has a Post-oflfee, sereral nUnea, and aM 
twenty houses. 

We passed on the road EKas Hicks, a Quaker presehu 
Isaac Hicks and another FViend, Mrs. Haydoek and • 
other female Friend, on a missioB from a yeaiiy oM(i| 
of New York, to open a half-yearly meeting in Yefk, 1% 
per Canada. 

We dined at Noah Leanns' tar^m, in WeatmoraM 
twelve miles from Utica. He gave fc^ this house sadA 
farm of 150 acres, last May, $5,QM. His house is «d 
kept ; bat he says he is determined to make it aaooag tb 
best on the road. We advised him to buy a demijofai«( 
die best Madeira wine, 925; two deaenelaret, #20; aeui 
of porter, 015 ; and half a box cf segwfB, $0 ; and to iail 
these for select guests, who understood their Yfkut, aid 
that his house would soon acquire a great name. TU 
he ought to have his house painted ; to establish an i(» 
house, and to be very particular in having good and detf 
beds ; for diat after all a travels was perbapsmose solicir 
tous about good lodging than anything else. His vft 
although from Connecticut, in dress looks like and appM 
to be a Dutchwoman. This shows the powmr of imitatios 
she resided in a Dutch village (or some time. 

The country out of the On^da Reservation to tli 
place is fertile, no bad knd, and well settled ; the rod 
good, and as populous as a village. 

About a mile from Leavins' we passed a church ; a plaii 
framed building, not painted. We saw in some plaoei 
men pounding limestone, with which to imbed the tsm- 
pike, and part of the way this has already been accoro- 
piished, and resembles the road between Bristol and Fhili" 
delphia. This great turnpike, from Canandaigua to Utici» 
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is the vita} principle of the latter place, and yet it has 
been so recently made, that in some places you can per- 
ceive the remains of stumps. Nine miles from Utica we 
passed the Oriskany Creek, a considerable stream. Six or 
seven miles from Utica, there is a string of houses extend- 
ing a considerable distance, forming a village called the 
Middle Settlement. Three or four miles from Utica is 
New Hartford, a flourishing and prosperous Yillage; a 
fine stream runs by it, on which are mitts, and it contains 
a Presbyterian church. As you pass to the east end of 
the village, and look up the valley to the south, you behdd 
a delightful, populous country. 

In reflecting on Louis Dennie's information about the 
Spanish Expedition, two reflections occurred : — 

Are there any Indian Forts north of Oswego, or east of 
Manlius, or generally speaking out af the line designated 
by him ? 

May not the ^Mtniards have come into Canada, and so 
on to Oswego, by the way of the Mississij^i, up the Pox 
or Illinois River, and retm*ned by the Ohio, independently 
of the usual route by the St. Lawrence ? 

We passed a school taught by a young woman ; this is 
a common practice in the western country. 

August nth. Utica. The day beii^ rainy we spent it 
at Utica ; we put up at Bellinger's inn, but I staid At 
James S. Kip's, Esq., who has a very large elegant stone 
bouse, that cost |^9,000. I saw at his house Waiter 
Bowne, on his way to Niagara ; Mr. Hunt, the cashier of 
the bank ; Mr. Arthur Breese, Mr. Bloodgood, Mr. Walker, 
the printer, Dr. Wolcott, Judge Cooper, and several 
others. And this day Mr. Kip had to dinner, besides our 
company. Walker, Breese, Bloodgood, and Brodhead. 
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The report of the quarrel between Jackson and Morris 
had reached this jrface much exaggerated ; and my slip- 
jnng into Wood Creek, was represented as a hair-breadth 
escape. The death of the Lieutenant-Governor was con- 
firmed here : this worthy man took his final departure od 
the eighth of August, in the fiiUness of years and honor. 
He had just engaged his quarters at Albany for the ensuiiq; 
legislative campaign. 

A map of the northern part of this State was puUished 
in 1801, by Amos Lay and Arthur J. Stansbury, and said 
to be compiled from actual survey. 

Botany is cultivated in the Western District. A man 
at Palmyra has established a garden, in which he culti- 
vates poppy, palma Christi, and a number of our native 
plants. 

It is not perhaps too exa^erated to say, that the w<h^ 
lands in the western country are nearly equal to the best 
in the Atlantic parts of the State. There appears to be 
a great deal of alluvial land in the former. 

Ashes boiled down in order to be portable, are termed 
black salts, and are purchased by the country merchants, 
in order to manufacture into potash. 

I amused myself to-day in reading a curious speech, 
delivered before a proposed Agricultural Society in Whites- 
town, and published in 17&5, by F. Adrian Yanderkemp, 
an emigrant from Holland, abounding with bad style, but 
ccmtaining some good ideas. He proposes premiums for 
certain dissertations, and among others, "for the best 
anatomical or historical account of the moose #60, <wr for 
bringing one in alive $60." The moose now exists in the 
northern parts of the State, as does the elk in the southern. 

Dr. Wolcott, the Post-master at Utica, says that out of 
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twelve cues of Spotted fever whioh came under his cog- 
nizance, he has cured eleven by the speedy application of 
loaics, such as bark and wine ; that he considers it a dis- 
ease rising from specific c<H>tagion, and operating by a 
dtssohition of the fluids. 

Seneca River is the best for navigation ; Oneida the 
next ; Wood Creek the next, and the Mohawk the worst. 
A canal can be made along the valley of the latter for 
^,000 a mile. 

Mr. Kip has a pump which works with amazing facility ; 
the handle is iron, and goes by a lever on the side, instead 
of the center of the pump. It would be very useful in 
New York. 

Whiskey manufactured from grain, is the purest spirit 
drank in this country, and when strained through charcoal 
is ^eed from empyreumatic oil. 

I met Joe Winter here, who is styled Judge Winter 
when over the brandy bottle with his low companions. 
He told me that he owns a farm at Springfield, in Otsego 
county, worth $4,000 ; that he brought an action of tres- 
pass by Seeley, an attorney of Cherry Valley, and was 
non-iH'ossed, owing to his n^ligenoe ; and that this farm 
is advertised to be sold for the costs, on Monday next, 
which cannot exceed $20 ; that he has had no notice of it 
firom the Sheriff, with whom he is intimate, or his attorney ; 
and that in ail probability the property would have been 
designedly sacrificeil, if it had not been for the zeal of a 
friend, who gave him notice at Utica. 

Part of the capital of Boston has been transferred to 
Montreal, and particularly two rich commercial houses. 
Last year 1300 barrels of potash were sent by three mer- m 
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chants from Black River to Utica. This y^tr not oofri 
it has all gone to Montreal. 

August IStk. We left Utica at six o'clock, in i 
coachee and ba^^age wagon, for which we were to pif 
$50 to Albany, and breakfasted at Maynard's taveni, a 
excellent house, fifteen miles from Utica, in the village o( 
Herkimer. 

On the north side of the Mohawk we entered the lb 
hawk and Schenectady turnpike, which reaches seven^ 
eight miles to Schenectady. The country to Herkimer ii 
pleasant and fertile. You pass along the river. On tb 
south side there is a good fi-ee road. The turnpike is ifr 
excusably bad, as there are great quantities of gravel al 
stone near the road, which leads along elevated groQD(l,t0 
avoid the flats. 

Near Herkimer we saw an encampment of Indiaoi 
;nanu&cturing brooms and baskets. No other Inditos. 
except the Stockbridge and Brothertown Indians, n»h 
brooms. Stockbridge is twenty-five miles off. The* 
Indians are now the gipsies of our country. 

Herkimer is a flourishing village, about a mile fromtb 
Mohawk. It contains several taverns and large stores,! 
Post-office, church, the Court-house of the county, aai 
about fifty houses. A lot on the main street can scarcelf 
be purchased at all, but is worth 8500. A half-acre U 
on the back streets sells for $200. The fine flat or W 
tom lands sell from $50 to $80 per acre. 

The traveling to Niagara is very great. Besides tb 
cnrdinary stage, we met two extra stages, crowded witk 
travelers. One contained young gentlemen from the 
South, and an Englishman, recently arrived. The stn^ 
of self-consequence, taking notes and observations, 9ji 
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>oring orer maps, were amusing. They inquired after 
IB, and stared with eagerness. 

We passed West Canada Creek, a fine stream, a mile 
iast of Herkimer. East Cimada Creek is about as large. 
The distance between them is thirteen miles. 

The pine flato at Herkimer, called the German Flats, 
contain several thousand acres. After leaving this place 
we entered on a ridge, more elevated than the Genesee 
Ridge road. On one side was the Mohawk, on the other 
a small stream. This peninsular road extends two or 
three miles. 

We entered the Little FaUs between the river and 
canal. Little Falls is seven miles from Herkimer. We 
dined at Pardee's, on East Canada Creek, seven miles 
from Little Falls. At this house we lodged, in ascending 
the river. The farmers are now cutting their oats, 

Oppenheim church is four miles east of Pardee's, and 
Palatine church six miles. The latter is a stone building, 
erected in 1770, and Majors Cochran and Fox reside in 
its vicinity. Gayc^a Creek, a fine stream, enters into the 
Mohawk at this place. A string of taverns is to be ob- 
served all along this road. 

The turnpike was hitherto so bad that two gates were 
thrown open. We met three men with two yoke of oxen, 
drawing a machine for smoothing the road. It filled up 
the ruts as rapidly as the oxen could draw it. This, and 
the scraper, afibrd great facilities for making and mending 
roads. The river affords excellent ground for a canal, on 
one side or the other. 

Nine miles from Palatine we put up at D. Wandaler's 
inn, where we bad lodged in coming up. 

There is a lead mine opposite to this place, on the right 
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or south side of the rirer, which is said to ftimish excel- 
lent lead, and to be worked by a company. It was 
formerly resorted to by the Indians, and the old white 
people knew it, bat it had been foi^tten until recently 
discovered. 

August IfHh. We saw at this place a young porcu- 
pine, which was caught near Lyons, in Ontario county. 
The quiHs are very sharp, and seem to be fastened to the 
hair or bristles of the animal. They cannot be ejacu- 
lated. The tail appears to be the principal seat of them. 
The head is like that of the skunk, and the body is about 
&e size of the ground-hog. The claws are formed for 
climbing. It was exhibited as a show by an old man who 
was carrying it to Chester, in Pennsylvania, where he had 
engaged to sell it for $50. One was caught in a meadow 
at this {dace, a few years ago ; and at Lewiston a dog was 
covered with the quills of the animal. 

We passed the mountain called the Nose. The oountrj 
near it is covered with great ant-hills. The roc^ are 
composed of granite and limestone — ^the mountains are 
very steep. 

We breakfasted at Major Heniy Fonda's, in Johnstown, 
eight miles from De Wandaler's, and four fnnn the village 
of Johnstown. This road goes along the Mohawk the 
whole distance. A c(MisideraUe stream called the Canada 
Creek, enters the river a little west of Fcmda's. The 
name of Canada Creek is given to a great number of 
streams, and it is derived Scorn their running from that 
quarter. 

This is a fine country. It is called Caughnawaga. 
Fonda was a member of Assembly two years ago, and is 
brother-in-law to the Yeeders. John, who lives near, 
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oalled to see lis. Sammons lives two miles off. Close by 
Fonda's are a charcb, stores, and several houses. We 
met several people going to church, of a very decent ap- 
pearazice. This place is forty miles from Albany. 
Taking a barrel of flour from this to that place, by land, 
costs five shillings. 

The Mohawk country is greatly deficient in fruit trees. 
We saw no peach trees, but wild plum trees in great 
Ikbiuidance. The great frost of the 18th of July was not 
experienced in this country. Fifty acres of low land, 
with upland in prqporti<ni, are considered a good farm. 
The low lands are worth #100 per acre. They are some- 
what exhausted in some places, and are better for manure 
in such case, although generally very rich. 

Fonda's windows m-e hooked by a small bar of iron, 
gently rising like a spring, and is a good device. 

We saw profile likenesses cut in paper all over the 
country— even at Magic's tavern, at Three River Point. 

Sir John Johnson came here during the last war by 
Queensburgh and Lake George, with 500 Tories and 
Indians, and carried arson and murder in his train. He 
killed a great many of his old acquaintance, captured 
Major Fonda's grandfather and father, and stood near and 
did not prevent the Indians from tomahawking the former 
near the house. The Major pointed to the spot with tears 
in his eyes. Sir John divided his band into two parties, 
at Johnstown^ and went down as far as Tripe's Hill, care- 
fully avoiding any injury to the tories, and re-assembling 
at Johnstown. Peter Hansen, an uncle of Major Fonda's, 
wa0 taken prisoner on that occasion, and detained in Ca- 
nada three years. He is eighty-eight years old ; can walk 
well, and does not appear more than sixty. He could, 
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when young, lift a barrel of pork with a finger. Sir Jokn 
married a Miss Watts, the sister of John. He must have 
been a great villain in murdering his old neighbors and 
the friends of his father. Hansen's brother was sealped 
on this expedition. Sir John marched with the Indians 
on foot. All the Tories from this part of the countrj 
were with him, disguised like Indians, and they constituted 
the majority of the party. Since the war, several have 
returned, and they are Federalists, except one, ^«vho was 
then too young to form fixed principles. 

A few miles from Caughnawaga we passed Sir WilUam 
Johnson's first elegant house after his greatness, now a 
tavern. It is a large, double-4toue building with two sto- 
ries, with stone ofiices. After he erected Johnson Hsli 
at Johnstown, his son lived here. Jensen Hall was 
at one period owned by Abraham Morehouse, a complete 
villain, who was pardoned when under sentence of death. 
He is now in the Orleans Territory, a member of their 
Legislature, and worth 9200,000. Sir William was a 
great man ; from a small Indian trader he rose to great 
eminence. He made his way in some measure to tli^ af* 
fections of the Indians, through the embraces of the squaws. 
He kept a sister of the celebrated Brandt* "* He asked," said 
old Mr. Hansen, " my wife how many children she had." 
She replied, " three. How many have you ?" " That is 
a question," said he, smiling, *' that I cannot answer/' 

Four miles from Fonda's is Tripe's Hill, a very elevat- 
ed eminence, which the road ascends and keeps on Ux 
«ome distance. From this elevation you have a mo^ 
beautiful prospect of Schoharie Creek and bridge, the Mo- 
hawk River, the lowlands and the mountains. About this 
^lill and the adjacent country, there are prodigious ant* 
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hills. There is one two feet high and three feet in dia- 
meter. 

Seventeen miles from Schenectady we passed the ruins 
of Col. (/laus's house. It was a stone building, and burnt 
down during the war. He was a son-in-law of Sir Wil- 
liam. A mile farther we passed Guy Park, owned by 
another son-in-law. Both their estates were confiscated. 

Fifteen miles from Schenectady is the village of Am- 
sterdam, consisting of two framed churches, (one large 
and elegant, the other small and not painted), taverns, 
stores, and several houses. The road along here exhibited 
granite, limestone, and freestone. In this place we saw a 
sign, Benedict Arnold & Co.'s Store, in large characters, 
and another B. Arnold, who appeared to be a chairmaker. 
I was informed that the traitor (Jen. Arnold, has two sons 
resident in this country, who behave well. 

We halted at Gkmsaulis's tavern in Amsterdam, twelve 
miles from Schenectady, with this motto on the sign, 
« Where liberty dwells, there is my country." This place 
is four miles west of the line of division between Mont- 
gomery and Schenectady counties. 

We saw here a three-horse team from Albany, loaded 
with a species of sandstone for a glass-house in Utica. 
The intelligent driver could not tell us from where it 
came, nor what it was, nor to what use applied. It is a 
peculiar kind of sandstone, infusible, obtained in Bolton, 
Connecticut, and used for the hearths of glass-houses. 
No other but infusible ones will answer for this purpose. 
When at Oswego, we saw some stones of a similar de- 
scripti<Hi, which it was supposed would resist fire, and 
Ivere also intended for a glass-house in Oneida county. 
When on this subject, it may not be irrelevant to add, that 
9* 
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a species of asbestos has been found in the highlands in 
Dutchess county. 

There went up the river when we were at this place, a 
boat from Schenectady laden with bales of cotton. The 
river now is not much higher than when we ascended. 
Van Slyck and one other of our ci^-devant boatmen were 
on board. 

We stopped at Vedder's tavern, seven miles from Sche- 
nectady. This place was considered a frontier during the 
war. The Indians burnt and killed in its vicinity. 

We arrived at Powell's tavern in Schenectady, about 
five P. M., where we dined and lodged. The low-lands 
within three miles of the city, are extensive and fertile. 
There is a very grand bridge over the Mohawk, a quarter 
of a-mile in length. The former was blown down. 

August 20th. Albany. We arrived at one o'clock; 
put up at Judge Spencer's. The rest of the company 
went to Gregory's. The turnpike from this place to 
Schenectady is excellent. It cost $8,000 a-mile. 

The Supreme Court is in session. Had the pleasure of 
seeing, this day and the next, several friends, Judge Yates, 
Taylor, Weston, G. A. Worth, R. Skinner, S. Hawkins, 
Dr. Dewitt, Southwick, F. Bloodgood, M. V, Vmi Beu- 
ren, and Dr. Cooper. 

August 2lst. The day was rainy. I dined at Mr. 
Jenkin's. 

August 22d. Left Albany at half after eight, in the 
North River Steamboat, and arrived at New York on the 
23d, at half after twelve. 

There are already six boats of this description in North 
America ; two from New York to Albany ; one from New 
York to Brunswick ; one from -Philadelphia to Burlington ; 
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one from Whitehall to St. Johns, by Lake Champlaiii ; one 
from Quebec to Montreal. 

In this route, I have become acquainted with the most 
interesting part of the State. There are four more which 
I woidd wish to take, and which would render my know- 
ledge <^it comi^ete : 

1. From Albany to Black River, and thence down the 
St. Lawrence, returning through the northern counties by 
Lake Champlain. 

2. By the Great Western Turnpike to Buffalo, and on 
the south shore of Lake Erie to Pittsburgh, etc. 

3. By Cattskill turnpike to Oxford, from thence to 
Ow^o and down the Susquehannah. 

4. By Delaware and Kingston turnpike in the interior, 
and returning by the Newburgh turnpike. 

Omissions. Vegetable Productions, There are six 
diflbrent kinds of wild plums in the western country* 
which come to maturity at different times. Some are 
large and others small ; some are very fine. 

The Tamerick-tree is the only species of deciduous pine 
in this country. It is a very fine ornamental-tree. 

On the Ridge Road, about sixteen or seventeen miles 
from Lewiston, we saw a black- walnut, which we esti- 
mated to be six feet in diameter. 

The cuttings of Nasturtium, put in a bottle of water, 
luxuriate very handsomely. 

Silver-Pine is a fine tree for planting, and so is the white- 
pine. The former can be procured at Livingston's Nursery, 
Westchester county. 

It is said that Le Rey de Chaumont, of Jefferson county, 
has sold 3,000 trees, standing, to the British Government, 
for five dollars a-piece. 
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Mineral ProdwAions. Excellent black sand, the piin- 
cipal ingredient of which is iron^ can be procured at the 
Little Falls* and on the shore of Lake Erie. 

Seneca oil is procured from a spring at CMean, on the ADe- 
ghany River* by dipping a blanket on the surfacse, which 
attracts the oil, and then brushing it into a receiver. 

CoL Porter says that he saw a sin^ specimen of copper 
from Lake Superior, weighing twenty pounds. The thuiider 
on the bay of that name, on Lake Huron, is supposed to 
arise from immense beds of iron. 

There is a quarry of gypsum in Camillus. This manuie 
does not answer in ai^illareous or calcareous soils. It fa 
excellent in sandy soils, in pine-barrens. Two-thirds of 
the Camillus gypsum is dark gray. 

An inexhaustible quarry of gypsum has been discovered 
in Sullivan, Madison county, but a few feet below the 
sur&u^. The greater part is of the gray kind ; but there 
axe some veins of the transparent. 

There is a sulphur-spring in Genesee county. 

The celebrated oil-stones are found on Buffalo creek 
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ADBRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEWTOBK HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY, DEC. 6, 1811. 



Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Historical Society: 

There is a strong propensity in the human mind to trace 
up our ancestry to as high and as remote a source as pos- 
sible ; and if our pride and our ambition cannot be grati- 
fied by a real statement of facts, fable is substituted for 
truth, and the imagination is taxed to supply the deficiency. 
This principle of our nature, although liable to great per- 
version, and frequently the source of well-founded ridi- 
cule, may, if rightly directed, become the parent of great 
actions. The origin and progress of individuals, of fami- 
lies, and of nations, constitute Biography and History — ^two 
of the most interesting departments of human knowledge. 
Allied to this principle, springing from the same causes, 
and producing the same benign effects, is that curiosity 
we feel in tracing the history of the nations which have 
occupied the same territory before us, although not con- 
nected with us in any other respect. " To abstract the 
mind from all local emotion,*' says an eminent moralist, 
" would be impossible if it were endeavored, and it would 
be foolish if it were possible."* The places where great 
* Johnson'B Tour to the Hebrides. 
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events have been performed, where great virtues have 
been exhibited, where great crimes have been [>erpetrated, 
will always excite kindred emotions of admiration or 
horror. And if " that man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force upon the plains of Mara- 
thon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among the 
ruins of lona," we may, with equal confidence assert, that 
morbid musi be his sensibility, and small must be his.ca- 
pacity for improvement, who does not advance in wisdom 
and in virtue from contemplating the state and the his- 
tory of the peo{de who occupied this country before the 
man of Europe. 

As it is, therefore, not uninteresting, and is entirely 
suitable to this occasion, I shall present a general geo- 
graphical, political, and historical view of the red men 
who inhabited this State before us ; and this I do the more 
willingly, from a conviction that no part of America con- 
tained a people which will furnish more interesting infor- 
mation and more useful instruction ; which will display 
the energies of the human character in a more conspicuous 
manner, whether in light or in shade, in the exhibition of 
great virtues and talents, or of great vices and effects. 

In 1774 the government of Connecticut, in an official 
statement to the British Secretary of State, represented 
the original title to the lands of Connecticut as in the 
Pequot Nations of Indians, who were numerous and war^ 
like; that their great sachem Sasacus had under him 
twenty-six sachems, and that their territory extended from 
Narraganset to Hudson's River, and ever all Long Island.* 
The Long Island Indians, who are represented as very 
savage, and ferocious, were .called Meilowacks, or Meito- 

* Collections of Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. 7, p. 231. 
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wacks, and the Uand itsdf Meitowacks.* The Mohic- 
ocms, Mahatona, or Manhattans, occupied thii Island and 
Staten bland.! The Mohegans, whose original name was 
Muhhekanew, were settled on that part of the State east 
of Hudson's River and below Albany, and those Indians 
<m the west bank from its mouth to the Kaats' Kill moun- 
tains, were sometimes denominated Wabinga, and some- 
times Sankikani, and they and the Mohegans| went by 
the general appellation of River Indians ; or, according to 
the Dutch, Mc^ckanders. Whether the Mohegans were 
a distinct nation from the Pequots§ has been recently 
doubted ; although they were formerly so considered. One 
of the early historians asserts that the Narragansets, a 
powerful nation in New England, held dominion over part 
of Long Island.|| The generic name adopted by the 
French for all the Indians of New England, was Abena- 
quis ; and the country from the head c^ Chesapeake Bay 
to the Kittatinney mountains, as far eastward as the 
Abenaquis, and as far northward and westward as the Iro- 

♦ Smith's History of New York, p. 262. 

f Staten Island was purchased from the Indians by Col. Lorelace, 
second governor under the Duke of York, between the years 1667 
and 1673. {Chalmen?s Political Antuds of the Colonies, p. 509.) He 
refers to difierent manuscripts in the Plantation Office, called New 
Yori: Entries, New York Papers, which appear to be roluminous. If 
we could ascertain fr»m those papers the nation that sold Staten 
Island, it might produce some interesting inferences. 

X J^erson's Virginia, p. 310. Collections of New York Histori- 
cal Society, yol. 1, p. 33, 34. Barton's Views of the Origin of the 
Indians, p. 31. Trumbuirs History of the United States, p. 42. 

i Trumbull's History of Connecticut, p. 28. 

n Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. 1, p. 144, &c. Daniel 
Chokins. 
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quis, was occupied by a nation denominated by themselves 
the Lenni-len<^i ; by the French, Loups ; and the English, 
Delawares.* Mr. Charles Thompson, formerly Secretary 
of Congress, supposed that this nation extended east of 
Hudson's to the Connecticut River, and over Long Island, 
this Island, and Staten Island ; and Mr. Smith, in his Hn- 
tory of New York, says, that when the Dutch commenced 
the settlement of the country, all the Indians on Long 
Island and the northern shore of the Sound, and od 
the banks of the Connecticut and Hud8<Hi Rivers, were 
in subjection to and paid an annual tribute to the Five 
Nations.f Mr. Smith's statement, therefore, does not ac- 
cord with the fact of the tribute paid to the United Colo- 
nies of New England, nor with the alleged dominion of 
the Pequots and Narragansets over Long Island. New 
York was settled before Connecticut, and the supremacy 
of the Iroquois was never disturbed ; and it probably pre- 
vailed at one time over Long Island, over the territory as 
far east as Connecticut River, and over the Indians on 
the west banks of the Hudson. The confusion on this 
subject has probably arisen from the same language being 
used by the Delawares and Abenaquis ; but, indeed, it is 
not very important to ascertain to which of these nations 
the red inhabitants of that portion of the State may be 
referred. They, in process of time, became subject to the 

« Barton's Views, p. 25. Jefiereon's N<Aee, p. SIO, &c. 

t It is certain that the Montacket Sachem, so called in former times, 
on the east end of Long Island, paid tribute in wampum to the Con- 
federated Colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and 
New Haven, for at least ten years previous to 1656. Hazard^s Col- 
lections of State Papers, vol. 2, p. 361. 
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Lroquois, and paid a tribute in wampum and shelis.* Their 
general character and conduct to the first Europeans they 
probably had ever seen, have been described in Hudson's 
v^oy age up the North River.f And it is not a little remarka- 
ble, that the natives below the Highlands were offensive 
SLikd predatory, while those above rendered him every as- 
j^istance and hospitality in their power. Of all these 
tribes, about nine or ten families remain on Long Island ; 
their principal settlement is on a track of one thousand 
acres on Montauk Point. 

The Stockbridge Indians migrated firom Hudson's River 
in 1734, to Stockbridge, in Massachusetts, from whence 
they removed about the year 1785, to lands assigned to 
them by the Oneidas in their territory 4 I'be Brother- 
town Indians formerly resided in JVarraganset, in Rhode 
Island, and in Farmington, Stonington, Mohegan, and 
some other towns in Connecticut, and are a remnant 
of the Muhhekanew Indians, formerly called the Seven 
Tribes on the Sea Coast. They also inhabit lands pre- 
sented to them by the Oneidas. These Indians and the 
Stockbridge Indians, augmented in a small degree by mi- 
grations from the Long Island Indians, have formed two 
settlements, which by an accurate census taken in 1794, 
contained four hundred and fifty souls. But the greater 
part of the Indians below Albany retreate^l at an early 
period from the approach of civilized man, and became 
merged in the nations of the north and the west.- As far 

♦ Smith's History of New York. Colden's History of the Five 
Nations. 

t Purchas' Pilgrim, vol. 3, p. 58. New York Historical Collec- 
tions, vol. 1, p. 102. 

I Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol. 4, p. 67, &c. 
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back as 1687, just after the destruction of the Mohawk 
Castles by the French, Governor Dongan advised* the 
Five Nations to iyp&ix a path for all the North Indians and 
Mohickanders, that were' among the Ottawas and other 
nations, and to use every endeavor to bring them home. 

The remaining and much greater part of the State was 
occupied by the Romans of this western world,t ^^ 
composed a federal Republic, and were denominated by 
the English, the Five Nations, the Six Nations, the Cod- 
federates; by the French, the Iroquois; by the Dutch, 
the Maquas, or M ahakuase ; by the southern Indians, the 
Massawomacs ; by themselves, the Mingos, or Mingoians, 
and sometimes the Aganuschion, oc United people, and 
their confederacy they styled the Kenunctioni.!]: 

The dwelling lands of this confederacy were admirably 
adapted {or convenience, for subsistenee, and for conquest. 
They con^rise the greatest body of the most fertile 
lands in North America ; and they are the most elevated 
grounds in the United States — ^Trom whence the waters 
run in every direction. The Ohio, the Delaware, the 
Susquehanna, the Hudson, and the St. Lawrence, almost 
all the great rivers, beside a very considerable number of 
secondary ones, originate here, land are discharged into the 
Gulf of Mexico by the Mississippi River, into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence by the St. Lawrence River, or into the At- 
lantic Ocean by various chuinels. Five great inland seas 

« Colden^s History of the Five Nations, vol. 1, p. 85, &c. 

t Volney's View of the United States, p. 470-476. Colden's Five 
Nations, vol. 1, p. 4, 5. 

% Massachusetts Historical Collections, vol. 1, p. 144, &c., Daniel 
Gookins. Pownall on the Colonies, vol. 1, p. 235. Smith's History 
of New Jersey, p, 136. Morse's Gazetteer, title Six Nations. Jef- 
ferson's Virginia, p. 140. Smith's History of New York, p. 45. 
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reach upward of 2,000 miles through a ccmsidaraUe part 
of this territory, and aflS>rd an almost ttninterrupted navi- 
gaticm to that extent. By these lakes and rivers, the con- 
federates were enabled, at all times, and in all directions, 
to carry war and destruction among the surrounding and 
the most distant nations. And their country also abounds 
-with other lakes, some of great sise ; Lake Champlain, 
formerly called the Sea of the Iroquois, Lake George, the 
Sarat<^a» the Oneida, the Canadesaga or Seneca, the 
Cayuga, the Otsego, the Skeneatelas, the Canandaigua, the 
Cross, the Onondaga, the Otisco, the Owasco, the Crooked, 
the Canesus, the Hemlock, the Honeyeo, the Chatauque, 
the Caniaderaga, and the Canasaragar-KX)mposing in num- 
ber and extent, with the five great lakes, the greatest mass 
of fresh water to be found in the wcNrld. In addition to 
the fertility of the soil, we may mention the mikiness of 
the climate to the west of the Onondaga Hills, the salu- 
brity and the magnificent scenery of the country. The 
numerous waters were stored with the salmon, the trout, 
the masquinonges, the white fish, the shad, the rock fish, 
the sturge<Hi, the perch, and other fish of various kinds ; 
and the forests abounded with an incredible number and 
variety of gabie. The situation of the inhabitants was 
rendered very eligible from these sources of subsistence, 
connected with a very productive soil ; for they had pass- 
ed over the pastoral state, and followed agriculture as well 
fishing and hunting. The selection of this country for a 
habitation was the wisest expedient that could have been 
adopted by a military nation to satiate their thirst for 
glory, and to extend their conquests over the continent ; 
and if they preferred the arts of peace, there was ncHie 
better calculated for this important pui^pose. In a few 
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days their forces could be seen, their power could be felt, 
at the mouth of the OtiUy or the Missouri, on the waters 
of the Hudson or the St. Lawrence, or in the bays of 
Delaware or Chesapeake. 

It is not a little difBcuk to define the territorial limits of 
this extraordinary people,* for on this subject there are 
the most repugnant representations by the French and 
English writers ; arising from interest, friendship, preja- 
dice, and enmity. While the French, on the one hand, 
were involved in continual hostility with them, the Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, were connected by alliance and by 
commerce. By the 15th article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
concluded in 1713, it was stipulated "that the subjects of 
France inhabiting Canada, and others, shall hereafter give 
no hindrance or molestation to the Five Nations, or can- 
tons, subj^t to the dominion of Great Britain."t As be- 
tween France and England the confederates were, there- 
fore, to be considered as the subjects of the latter, and of 
course the British dominion was co-extensive with the 
rightful territory of the five cantons, it then becan>e the 
policy of France to diminish, and that of England to en- 
large this territory. But, notwithstanding the confusion 
which has grown out of these clashing interests and con- 
tradictory representations, it is not perhaps very far from 
the truth to pronounce, that the Five Nations were enti- 
tled by patrimony or conquest to all the territory in the 

♦ Rogers' Concise Account of North America, p. 6. Golden, vol. 
1, p. 87. Pownall on the Colonies, vol. 1, p. 235, &c. Smith's New 
York, p. 58, 179, &c. Douglass' Summary, p. 11, &c. Pownall's 
Geographical Description, &c. Charlevoix Histoire Grenerale de la 
Nofovclle Prance, &c. 

t .Chalmers' Colk«tion of Treaties, vol. 1, p. 3S2. 
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Uaited States and in Canada, not oecupied by the Creeks, 
the Charokees, and the other southern Indians, by the 
Sioux, the Kinisteneaux, and the Chippewas, and by the 
English and French as far west as the Mississippi and 
Lake Winnipeg, as far north-west as the waters which . 
unite this lake and Hudson's Bay, and as far north as Hud- 
son's Bay and Labrador. The Five Nations claim, says 
Smith, *' all the lands not sold to the English from the 
mouth of Soral River, on the south sufe of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, on both sides of the Ohio, till it falls into the Mis- 
sissippi ; and on the north side of these lakes, that whole 
territory between the Outawas River and Lake Huron, 
and even beyond the straits between that and Lake 
Erie." The principal point of dispute between the Eng- 
lish and French was, whether the dominion of the con- 
federates extended north of the Great Lake : but I think it 
is evident that it did. It is admitted by several French 
writers, that the Iroquois had several vOli^s on the north 
side of Lake Ontario ; and they are even laid down in the 
maps attached to Charlevoix^ and it cannot be denied but 
that they subdned the Hurons and A^ookins, who lived 
on that side of the Great Lakes, and consequently were 
entitled to their country by the right of conquest Dou- 
glass estimated their territory at about twelve hundred 
miles in length, from north to south, and from seven to 
eight hundred miles in Inreadth. This was either heredi- 
tary or conquered. Their patrimonial, and part of their 
conquered country, were used for the purpose of habitation 
and hunting. Their hunting-grounds wera very extensive, 
including a large triangle on the southeast side of the St. 
Lawrence River, the country lying on the south and east 
sides of Lake Erie, the country between the Lakes Erie 
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and Michigan, and the country Ijring on the north of Lak0 
Erie, and northwest of Lake Ontario, and between the 
Lakes Ontario and Huron. All the remaining part of 
th^r territory was inhalHted by the Abenaquis, Algonkiiis, 
Shawanese, Ddawares, Illinois, Miamies, and other vassal 
nations* 

The acquisition of supremacy over a country of such 
amazing extent and fertility, inhabited by warlike and nu- 
merous nations, must have been the result of unity <^ de- 
sign and system of action proceeding from a wise and 
energetic policy, continued for a long course of time. To 
their social coml»nati<ms, military talents, and exterior ar- 
rangements, we must look for this system, if such a system 
is to be found. 

The Confederates had proceeded far beyond the first 
element of all associations — ^that of combination into fami- 
lies : they had their villages, their tribes, their nations, and 
their confederacy ; but they had not advanced beyond the 
first stage of government. They were destitute of an ex- 
ecutive and judiciary to execute the determinations of 
their councils ; and their government was therefore merely 
advisory, and withcHit a coercive principle. The respect 
which was paid to their chiefs, and the general odium that 
attached to disobedience, rendered the decisions of their 
legislatures, for a long series of time, of as much validity as 
if they had been enforced by an executive arm. 

They were originally divided into Five Nations — the Mo- 
hawks, the Oneidas, the Onondagas, the Cayugas, and the 
Senecas. In 1712, the Tuscaipras, who lived in the bacl 
parts of North Carolina, and who had formed a deep and 
general conspiracy to exterminate the whites, were driven 
from their country, were adopted by the Iroquois as a Sixth 
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Nation, and lived on lands between the Qneidas and Onon- 
lagas, assigned to them by the former.* 

The Mohawks had four towns and one small village, 
situated on or near the fertile banks of the river of that 
Dtame. The position of the first was at the confluence of 
the Schoharie Creek and Mohawk River, and the others 
were farther to the west. This nation, from their propin- 
quity to the settlements of the whites, from their martial 
renown and military spirit, have, like Holland, frequently 
^ven their name to the whole confederacy, which is often 
ienominated the Mohawks in the annals of those days ; 
uid it may be found emfdoyed in the pages of a celebrated 
periodical writer of Great Britian, for the purpose of the 
most exquisite humor.f This nation was always held in 
the greatest veneration by its associates. At the important 
treaty of 1768, at Fort Stanwix, by Sir William Johnson, 
they were declared by the other nations "the true old 
beads of the confederacy/'it The Oneidas had their 
principal seat on the south of the Oneida Lake, the Onon- 
lagas near the Onondaga, and the C^yugas near the Cayu- 
^ Lake. The principal village of the Senecas was near 
'he Genesee River, about twenty miles from Irondequoit 
Bay. Each nation was divided into three tribes — ^the 
Tortoise, the Bear, and the Wolf; and each village was, 
ike the cities of the United Netherlands — a distinct re- 
public ; and its concerns were managed by its particular 
^iefs.^ Their exterior relations, general interests, and 

* Smith's New York, p. 46. Douglass* Summary, p. 243. 

t Spectator. 

X The proceedings of this treaty were never published. 1 have seen 
liem in manuscript, in the possession of the late Vice President 
[Clinton. ' 

g See Charlevoix, Golden, &c. . 
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national aflfkirs, were conducted and superintended by a 
great council, assembled annually in Onondaga, the centnd 
canton, composed of the chiefs of each republic ; and 
eighty sachems were frequently convened at this nationaT 
assembly, ft lock cognizance of the great questions of 
war and peaoe ; of the affairs of the tributary nations, and 
of their negotiations with the French and English colonies^ 
All their i»roceedings were conducted with great delibera^' 
tion, and were distinguished for order, decorum, and^ 
solemnity. In eloquence, in dignity, and in all the chara<> 
teristics of profound policy, they surpassed an assembly o^ 
feudal barons, and were perhaps not far inferior to the 
great Amphyctionic Council of Greece. Dr. Robertson, 
who has evinced, in almost every instance, a strong pro-^ 
pensity to degrade America below its just rank in the scsNf 
of creation, was compelled to qualify the generality of hij' 
censures in relati<Hi to its political institutions, by saying, 
" If we except the celebrated league which united the Five 
Nations in Canada into a Federal Republic, we can discern 
few such traces of political wisdom among the rude Ameri- 
can tribes as discover any great degree of foresight or ex 
tent of intellectual abilities."* 

A distinguished feature in the character of the confed 
erates, was an exalted spirit of liberty, which revolted 
with equal indignation at domestic or foreign control. 
**We are born free, (said Garangula, in his admirable 
speech to the governor general of Canada,) we neither de- 
pend on Ononthio, or Corlear ;"t on France, or on England. 
Baron Lahontan, who openly avowed his utter detestation 

* Robertson's America, vol. 1., p. 435. 
t See this speech in Appendix, No. 1 ; taken from Smith's History 
of New York. 
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od abhorrraoe of tbem, is candid enough to acknowledge, 
latt ** they laugh at the menaces of kings and govemorg, 
NT they have no idea of dependence ; nay, the rery word 

to them insui^rtaUe. They ]ock upon themselves as 
rrereigns, accoantaUe to none but God alooe, whom they 
rII the Great Spirit/' They admitted of no hereditary 
tstinotions. The oflke of sachem was the reward of 
nreonat merit ; of great wisdom, or commanding elo- 
aenc ; of distinguished services in die cabinet or in the 
Bid. It was conferred by silent and general consent, as 
le apontaneotts tribute due to eminent worth ; and it 
[mid only be maintained by the steady and faithful culti* 
ation of the virtues and accomplishments which pro- 
ored it. No personal slavery was permitted:* their 
aptives were either killed or adopted as a portion of the 
■don. The children of the chiefs were encouraged to 
nulate the virtues of their sires, and were frequently ele- 
ated to the dignities occupied by their progenitors. From 
lis source has arisen an important error with respect to 
le establishment of privileged orders among the Confed- 
ites. 

There is a strikmg similitude between the Romans and 
le Confederates, not only in their martial sprit and rage 
ir conquest, but in their treatment of the conquered. 
ike the Romans, they not only adopted individuals, but 
eorporated the remnant of their vanquished enemies 
to their nation, by which they continually recruited 
eir population, exhausted by endless and wasting wars, 
\d were enabled to continue their career of victory and 
ifiolstion : if their unhappy victims hesitated or reftised, 
py were compelled to accept of the honors of adoption. 

* Coldeu, Yol. 1., p. 11 
10 
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ConfederalM had osptnred a great part of the Shairi 
aneae Natkm who lived on the Wabash, bat afterwai^ 
by the mediatioii of Mr. Penn, at the first settiement m 
Pennsylvania, gave them hberty to settle in the westeqi 
parts of that province ; bat oUiged them, as a badge ^ 
their cowardioe, to wear £NnaIe attire for a long tiim| 
and some nations as low down bs 1769, were not pen 
mitted to appear ornamented with paint * at any gmerd 
meeting or congress where tfie Confederates attended^ 
that being an express article in their capitQ}ation8.t Tbil 
humiliation of the tributary nations was, however, tn» 
pered with a paternal regard for their interoEfts in aU ne- 
gotiations with the whites ; and care was taken that m 
trespasses should be committed on their rights, and thai 
they should be justly dealt with in all their concerns. 

War was the favorite pursuit of this martial people^ 
and military glory their rdling passiott* Agriciiltare, 
and the laborious drudgery of dcnnestic life were left to 
the women. The education of the savage was BolMf 
directed to hunting and war. From his early infancy he 
was taught to bend the bow, to point the arrow, to faml 
the tomahawk, and to wield the club. He was instructed 
to pursue the footsteps of his enemicfii through the pathiea 
and unexidored forest ; to mark the most distant indica- 
tions of danger; to trace his way by the appearances of 
the trees and by the stars of heaven, and to endore fatigiM^ 
and cold, and famine, and every privation. He oouh 
menced his career of bbod by hnntii^ the wiU beasts of 

* Roger's Concise Account, &c. p. 209, &c. 

t This is the Shawanese nation of Indians, who, under the auspices 
of their prophet, have lately had an eagagsmtnt with tbe aimy «nd«r 
the command of governor Harrison. 
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lie woods, and after learning the dexterous use of tbe 
weapons of destruction, he lifted his sanguinary arm 
sigainst his fellow-creatures. The profession of a warrior 
wma considered the most illustrious pursuit ; their youth 
ookeMi forward to the time when they could march against 
in enemy, with all the avidity of an epicure for the sump- 
tuous dainties of a Heliogabalus. And this martial ardor 
was eontinualiy thwarting the paoific counsels of the 
riders, and enthralling them in perpetual and devas- 
tating wars. With savages in general, this ferocious 
propensity was in^Hed by a blind fury, and was but 
little regulated by the dictates of skill and judgment ; on 
die contrary, with the Iroquois, war was an art. All their 
military movements were governed by system and policy. 
They never attacked a hostile country until they had sent 
(Hit sfnes to explore and to designate its vuhierable points, 
axul whenever they encamped, they observed the greatest 
circumspection to guard against surrprize ; whereas the 
other savages only sent out scouts to reconnoitre ; but 
they never went far from the camp^ and if they returned' 
without perceiving any signs of an enemy, the whole band 
went quietly to sle^ and were often the victims of their 
rash confidence.* 

Whatever fl»periority of force the Iroquois mi^t have, 
they never ne^cted the use of stratagems : they employed 
all the crafty wiles of the Carthageoians. The cunning of 
die fox, tbe ferocity of the tiger, and the power of the lion 
were united in their conduct. They preferred to vanquish 
Ibeir enemy by taking him off his guard ; by involving him 
in an ambuscade ; by falling upon him in the hour of sleep ; 
kit when emergencies rendered it necessary for them to 
• Golden, vol. 1. p. 110. Heriot, p. 15. 
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face him in the open field of battle, they exhibited a eoaF» 
age and contempt of death which have never been sor 
passed. 

Although we have no reason to believe that they wen^ 
generally speaking, Anthropophagi, yet we have no dooht 
but that they sometimes eat the bodies of their eneraitf 
killed in battle, more indeed for the purpose of exckiif 
their ferocious fury than for gratifying their appetite. Like 
all other savage nations, they delighted in cruelty. To 
inflict the most exquisite torture upon their captive, to 
produce his death by the most severe and protracted wA 
ferings, was sanctioned by general and immemorial usag» 
Herodotus informs us, that the Scythians (who were, n 
all probability, the ancestors of the greater part of our ni 
men), drank the blood of their enemies, and suspended 
their scalps from the bridle of their horses, for a na{4da 
and a trophy ; that they used their sculls for drinking vei- 
sels, and their skins as a covering to their horses.* In tlw 
war between the Carthagenians and their mercenaries, 
Cisco, a Carthagenian General, and seven hundred pii- 
soners, according to Polybius, were scalped alive ; and is 
return, Spendius, a General of the mercenaries, was cru- 
cified, and the prisoners taken in the war thrown alive to 
the elephants.t From these celebrated nations we may 
derive the practice of scalping, so abhorrent to humanity; 
and it is not improbable, considering the maritime sk3l 
and distant voyages of the Phoenicians and Carthageniaofii 
that America derives part of its population from that 
source by water, as it undoubtedly has from the northeait 

* Beloe^s Herodotus, vol. 2. p. 419. 
t Polybius, b. 1. chap. 6. 
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&rt8 of At ia by land, with the exception of a narrow 
brait. 

But the Five Nations, notwithstanding their horrible 
melty, are in one respect entitled to singular commenda- 
k>n for the exercise of humanity: those enemies they 
pared in battle they made free ; whereas, with all other 
Mtrbarous nations, slavery was the commutation of death. 
9ut it becomes not us, if we value the characters of our 
orefathers ; it becomes not the civilized nations of Europe 
9rho have had American possessions, to inveigh against 
the merciless conduct of the savage. His appetite for 
irfood was sharpened and whetted by European instiga- 
tion, and his cupidity was enlisted on the side of cruelty 
by every temptation. In the wars between France and 
England and their colonies, their Indian allies were en- 
titled to a premium for every scalp of an enemy. In the 
war preceding 1703, the government of Massachusetts 
gave twelve pounds for every Indian scalp ; in that year 
the premium was raised to forty pounds, but in 1722 it 
was augmented to one hundred pounds.* An act was 
passed on the 26th February, 1746, by our colonial legis- 
lature, entitled " An act for giving a reward for such scalps 
and prisoners as shall be taken by the inhabitants of (or 
Indians in alliance with) this colony, and to prevent the 
inhabitants of the city and county of Albany from selling 
rum to the Indians."t In 1746, the scalps of two French- 
men were presented to one of our colonial governors at 
Albany, by three of the confederate Indian^ ; and his ex- 
cellency, after gratifying them with money and fine 

♦ Douglass* Summary, p. 199. 586. Holmes' American Annals, 
vol. 2. p. 116. 
t Journals of Colonial Assembly, vol. 1. p. 95. 
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dothest araured tbem how weH he took tiiis q)ecial msA 
of their fidelity, and that he would always remember this 
aict of fnend^bip.* The employaieQt of savageS) and put- 
ting into their hands the aQal{»ng kni£i during aiir re^dfi- 
tionary war, were openly justified in the House of Lovdi 
by LfOfd Suffolk, the British Secretary oC State, who Tia- 
dicated its pokey and necesnty, and declared " that ikt 
measure was also altowaUa on principle ; fco- that k wsi 
perfedly justifiable to use all the means that God and na- 
ture had put iqto their hands.t'' The eloquent rebnke of 
Jjord Chatham has perpetuated the aentimeii^ aad cm- 
signed its author to immorti^ inftuoay. It wei« to be wisii* 
ed, f<»:.the honor of hunw) nature, that an imf)enetratt 
veil could be drawn over these horrid scenes; bat, alas! 
they are committed to the anperiahaMe pages of histoiyi 
and they are afaready recorded with the ccmfla^rations of 
Smithfield, tibe maesaores of St Barth<dome w, aod the 
cannibid barbarities <^ the French revoluticm* 

The conquests and military achievemei^ of the Iro- 
quois were oommennurate with their martial ardor» tbek 
thirst lor gbry^ their great courage, their invincible per- 
severance, and their politicial talents. Their military ex- 
cursions were e^ttended as far north as Hudson's Bay. 
The Mississippi did not form their western limits ; then 
power was felt in the most southern and eastern extremi- 
ties of the United States^ Their wars have been supposed, 
by one writer, to have been carried near to the Isthmus 
of Darien.:]: And Cbtton Mather, in his Magnalia, which 
was probably written in 1698, describes tbem as terrible 

* Golden, vol. 2. p. 120. 

t Belsham. 

X Rogers's America, p. 209. 
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emanibids to ike westward, who bare destroyed no lorn 
thaB two inillioDs of other savages.* 

The ostemiUe causes of war among the Indaaas were 
like many of those crf'ciTilisod natiQiis ; eoatrcrrersies about 
ttnaita, violations of the rights of einbaaiy, individual or 
iiati<Hial wrongs : And the real and latent reasons were 
g/an&nlly the same ; the enlargement ot territory, the ex- 
tension of dominion* the gratification of cupidity, and the 
aoqpiisition of glory. According to a late traveler, a war 
has existed for two centuries between the Stoux and the 
Cfaippewa&t For an infraction of the rights of the calu* 
met, the Confederates carried on a war of thirty years 
against the Choctaws4 For a violation of the game laws 
of the hunting nations, in not leaving a certain number of 
male and female beavers in each pond, they subdued and 
nearly destroyed the Illinois ;$ and they appeared to have 
accurate notions of the rights of belligerents over contra- 
band articles ; for they ccHisidered all military implements 
cmrried to an enemy as liable to seizure ; but they went 
farther,, and, conceiving this conduct a just ground of war, 
treated the persons supfdying their enemies, as enemies, 
and devoted them to death. But the commerce in furs 
and peltries, produced by their intercourse with the Euro- 
p^Ds, introduced a prolific source of contention among 
them, and qperated like opening the box cS Pandora 
Those articles were eagerly sought after by the whites^ 
and the red men were equally desirous of possessing iron, 
araie, useful, tods, cloths, and the other accommodations 

• Roger's America, p. 728. 
't Smithes New York, p. 52. 

I Pikers Expedition to the Sources of the Misaissippi, &c., p. 64. 
§ See Garangula's Speech, in Appendix, No. 1. 
10* 
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of civilian life. Before the arrival of the Europeans, ftm 
were only esteemed for their nse as clothing ; bat whra 
the demand increased, and an exchange of Taluabb arti- 
cles took place, it became extremelv important to occu}^ 
the most prodoctire huntii^ grounds, and to monopolize 
the best and the most furs. And it was sometimes the 
policy of the French to divert the attacks of the Iroquois 
from the nations with whom they traded, by instigatiDg 
them to hostilities against the Southern Indians friendlf 
to the English colonies ; and at otl^r times they excited 
wars between their northern allies and the Iroquob, in 
order to prevent the former from trading with the Eng- 
lish, which they preferred, because they could get their 
goods cheaper. On the other hand, the En^ish entangled 
the C<Mifedei%tes in all their hostilities with the French and 
their Indian allies. The commerce in furs and peltries 
was deemed so valuable that no exertion or expense 
was spared in order to affect a monopoly. The goods 
of the English were so eagerly sought after by die 
Indians, and so much preferred to those of the Frencki 
that the latter were compeUed to iHXKSure them from the 
colony of New York ; from which they were conveyed to 
Montreal, and distributed among the savages. It was 
then evident, that the English had it in their power, not 
only to undersell the French, but by a total interdiction of 
those supplies, to expel them from the trade. The en- 
lightened policy of Gov. Burnet dictated the most ener- 
getic steps, and a colonial law was passed for the purpose.* 
He also established trading houses, and erected a fort at 
Oswego, at the entrance of Onondaga river into Lake 

* Colden's Fire Nations, vol. 1., p. 95. &nith*8 New York, p. 224, 
&c. Hemot's Canada, p. 174^ 
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Ontario. Thb position was judiciously selectdl, not only 
(Ma acoount of its water communication with a great part 
of the Iroquois territory, but for the facility with which 
articles couM be transported to and from Schenectady ; 
yiere being but three pcnrtages in the wlnde route, two of 
i^hich were very short. It had another decided advan- 
ta^* The Indian navigation of the lakes being in canoes, 
is necessarily along the coast. The southern side of Lake 
Ontario affording a much more secure route than the 
northern, all the Indians who came from the great lakes, 
^would, on their way to Canada, have to pass close, by the 
EfDglish establishment, where they could be supplied at a 
cheaper rate, and at a less distance. Oswego then became 
one great emporium of the for trade ; and its ruins now pro- 
claim the vestiges of its former prosperity. The French 
perceived all the consequences of those measures, and 
they immediately rebuilt the fort at Niagara, in order that 
they might have a commercial establishment two hundred 
miles nearer to the western Indians than that at Oswego. 
Having previously occupied the mouth of the Lake Ontario 
by Fort Fr<mtenac, the fort at Niagara now gave them a 
decided advantage in point of position. The act passed 
by Gov. Burnet's recommendation was, under the influ- 
ence of a pernicious policy, repealed by the British king. 
The Iroquois had adopted a determined resolution to ex- 
terminate the French. " Above these thirty years," says 
La Hontan, '-' their ancient counsellors have still remon- 
strated to the warriors of the Five Nations, that it was 
expedient to cut off all the savage nations of Canada, in 
order to ruin the commerce of the French, and after that 
to dislodge them from the continent. With this view 
they have carried the war above four or five hundred 
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laagoes off their oowkiry, aft«r the destroying of eevenl 
difierent nationt/'* Chadevoiz was impreased with the 
seme opinion : '' The Iroquoii," says he, *'aie desirous of 
ejcercisiiig a species of dominalioii over the whob of this 
great contiaeBt, and to render theoiselTes the sole maslim 
of its oommerce."t Finding the auiliary eflbrts <^ the 
£n|^ish rradered abortive, their rage and fury increased, 
and the terror of their arms was extended aocordisgiy. 
At a sobsequant period, they appeared to entertain lii&r- 
ent and more enlightened views <« this subject They 
di^y appreciated the p^cy of averting the total deatnio- 
tiofii of either Eiir<q>ean power; and several instancsB 
coidd be p<^nted ont, by which it oonld be demc»atrated 
that the balance of power, formerly the subject of so moeh 
qfieculation among the statesmen of Europe, was thoroi^ 
ly understood by the Confederates in their nc^tiatioos 
and intercourse with the French and English colonies. 

To describe the military enterprises of this peq>Ie, would 
be to delineate the progress of a toniado or an earth- 
quake.! 

^Wide-wasting Death, tip to the ribs in hlood, vrhh giant stroke 
widowed &e iiatioBs."§ 

Destruction followed their footsteps, and whole nations 
subdued, exterminated, rendered tributary, expelled from 
their country, or mersed in their conquerors, declare the 
superiority and the terror of their arms. When Cham- 

* Vol. 1. p. 270. 

t CharleYoix^s Histoire Generale de la Nouyelle France, rd. 1. b. 
11. p. 480. 

t For the military exploits of the Iroquois, generally speaking, see 
De la Potheire, La Hontan, Cfaarleroix, Golden, Smith, auid Herriot. 

§ CumberlaiKl's Battle of Hsstiiigs. 
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plftifi arrived in Canada, in 1608» he found tbetn M war 
^th the HuroDs and Algonkins. He took part and head- 
ed three expeditions against them ; in two of which he 
mras sucoessfnl, but in the last he was repulsed. This un- 
just and inqpoUtic interference, laid the foundation of con* 
timial wars between the French and the ConfiMlerates. 
The Dutch, on the contrary, entered into an aUianoe with 
them on their first settlement of the country, which con- 
tinued without interruption ; and on the surrender of New 
York to the English in 1664, Carteret, one c^ the com- 
misskHierB, was sent to subdue the Dutch at Fort Orange, 
now Albany ; which having efiected, he had a conference 
with the Confederates, mid entered into a league of friend- 
ahip; which continued without violation on either part.* 

The conquests of the Iroquois, previous to the discovery 
of America, are only known to us through the imperfect 
channels of traditions ; but it is well authentieated, that 
since that memorable era, they exterminated the nation of 
the Eries or Erigas; on the south side of Lake Erie, which 
has given a name to that lake. They nearly extirpated 
the Andastez and the Chouanons; they conquered the 
Hurons, and drove them and their allies, the Ottawas» 
among the Sioux, on the head waters of the Mississippi, 
''where they separated themselves into bands, and pro- 
claimed, wherever they went, the terror of the lroquois."t 
They also subdued the Illinois, the Miamies, the Algon- 
kins, the Delawares, the Shawanese, and several tribes of 
the Abenaquis. After the Iroquois had defeated the Hu- 
rons, in a dreadful battle fought near Quebec, the Neper- 

* Coldsn, Tol. 1, p. U, Smith's New York, p. 3. 31. Douglass's 
Summary, toI. 2. p. 243. 
t Herriot, p. 77. 
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oeneani , who lived upon the St. Lawrence, fled to Hut 
8on*8 Bay to avoid their fiiry. In 1649, they destroyed 
two Huron villages, and dispersed the Nation ; and ato 
ward they destroyed another village of six hundred faiD» 
lies. Two villages presented themselves to the C(xaM^ 
rates, and lived with them. " The dread of the Iroqaois/' 
says the historian, ** had such an effect upon all the othn | 
nations, that the borders of the river Ontaouis, whidi 
were long thickly peopled, became almost deserted, with- 
out its ever being known what became ot the greater ptft 
of the inhabitants."* The Illinois fled to the westward, 
after being attacked by the Confederates, and did not ^^ 
turn until a general peace ; and were permitted in 17ft 
by the Confederates, to settle in the country between tte 
Wabash and the Scioto rivers-f The banks of Lake Su- 
perior were lined with Algonkins, who sought an Bsylusi 
from the Five Nations ; they also harassed all the northern 
Indians, as far as Hudson's Bay, and they even attacked 
the nations on the Missouri. When La Salle was among 
the Natchez, in 1663, he saw a party of that people, win) 
had been on an expedition against the Iroquois.} Smitbi 
the founder of Virginia, in an expedition up the bay of 
Chesapeake, in 1608, met a war party of the Confederates, 
then going to attack their enemies.^ They were at peace 
with the Cowetas or Creeks, but they warred against the 
Catawbas, the Cherokees, and almost all the southern In* 



* Herriot, p. 70. 

t PownalPs Topographical Description of sudi Parts of North 
America as are described ia Evans^ Map, 1776, p, 42. 

{ Tontis^ Account of De la Sailers Last Expedition. Printed in 
London from the French in 1698, p. 112. 

3 Jefferson's Notes, 310, &c. 
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lians.* The two former sent deputies to Albany, where 
Jkey eflbcted a peace through the mediation of the Eng- 
ish. In a word, the Confederates were, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the conquerors and masters of all the Indian na- 
kions east of the Mississippi. Such was the terror of the 
aations, that when a single Mohawk appeared on the hills 
of New England, the fearful spectacle spread pain and 
terror, and flight was the only refuge from death.f Char- 
levoix menticms a Angular instance of this terrific ascen- 
dency : Ten or twelve Ottawas, being pursued by a party 
of Iroquois, endeavoml to pass over to Goat Island, on the 
Niagara River, in a canoe ; they were swept down the 
cataract ; and, as it appeared, preferred, to the sword of 
their enemies,:^ 

- The vast immeasurable abyss, 



Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 
Up from the bottom turn'd.§ 

In GODflequence of their sovereignty over the other na- 
tions, the Confederates exercised a proprietary right in 
their lands. In 1742, they granted to the province of 
Pennsylvania certain lands on the west side of the Sqs* 
quehaimah, having formerly done so on the east side.|| 
In 1744, they released to Maryland and Virginia certain 
lands clainied by them in those colonies ; and they de- 
clared at this treaty, that they had conquered the several 
nations living on the Susquehannah and Patowmac rivers, 

* Adair^s History of the Indians, 
t Colden, toL 1, p. 3. 
X Charleyoix, yoI. 3, kt, 15, p. 384. 
{ Milton's Paradise Lost, b. 7. 
II Colden, vol. 2, p. 20. 
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•od on tb» back of tha Great MouailaiDs ia Virginia.* la 
1754, a niunber of the iidiabitaato oi Coanecsticat par- 
chased of them a large tract df land west of the river 
Delaware* and from thence spreading over the east and 
west branches of the Snsquefaa^nah RiYer.f la 17^8, 
they gave a deed to Walliam Trent and othersp for land 
between the Ohio and Monongahela. Tbej claiaied and 
sold the land on the north si^ of Kentucky River4 In 
1768, at a treaty held at FcHrt Stanwix with Siir WiUiam 
Johnson, the line of prc^perty, as it was commonly de- 
nominatedy was settled* marking oat the boundary be- 
tween the Enf^h colonies and the territory (rf tbe Con- 
federates.§ 

The vicinity of the Confederates was fortunate for the 
colony of New York. They served as an effectual shkld 
against the hostile incuraions of the French, and their 
savage allies. Their war with the French began with 
Champlain, and continued, with few intervals, until the 
treaty of Utrecht, which confirmed the surrender of Ca- 
nada, Nova Scotia, and Acadia, to Great &itain. For 
near a century and a half they maintained a war against 
tbe French possessions in Louisiana and Canada, some- 
times alone, and son^times in conjunction with the Eng- 
lish colonies. During this eventful period, they often 
maintained a proud superiority ; always an ]K»iorabIe re- 
sistance ; and no vicissitude of fortune, or visitation o£ ca- 
lamity, could ever compel them to descend from the ele- 
vated ground which they occupied in their own estima- 

* Massachusetts Historical CoUecticms^ vol. 7, p. 171, &c. 
t Massachusetts Hist<^ical Collections, vol. 7, p. 2B1. 
t Holmes's Annals, vol. 2, p. 287. J^erson^s Notes, p. 296. 
2 Jefferson's Notes, p. 296. 
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tioo, «ad ia the qMaioviof the iiatioB0» Thdr espe^ions 
into Canada were firequoot ; wherever Ihey marcbed ter- 
ror afid desolaiion coa^sed tlieir traia. 

*^ And Vengeance, striding from his grisly den, 
With fell impatknee grinds his iron teeth ; 
Amd MaMseic, naehidden, cloys hk f andae, 
And qvaib the blood oi aati(»s.* 

In 1^3, M. Delabarre, the Governor-General of Cana- 
da, marched with an army against the cantons. He land- 
ed near Oswego, bat finding himself incompetent to meet 
the enemy, he instituted a negociation, and demanded a 
conference. On this occasion, Garangda, an Onondaga 
chief, attended in behalf of his country, and made the cele- 
brated reply to M. Delabarre which I shall presently no- 
tice. The French retired from the country with disgrace. 
The second general expedition was undertaken in 1687, 
by M. LenonviHe, Governor-General. He had treacher- 
ously seized several of their chiefs, and sent them to the 
galKes in France. He was at the head of an army ex- 
ceeding two thousand men. He landed in Irondequoit 
Bnj, and when near a village of the Senecas, was attack- 
by five hundred, and would have been defeated, if his In- 
dian allies had not rallied and repulsed the enemy. After 
destroying some provisions, and burning some villages, he 
retired without any acquisition of laurels. The place on 
"^ich this battle was fought has been within a few years 
owned by Judge Porter, of Grand Niagara. On plough- 
iog the land, three hundred hatchets, and upward of three 
thousand pounds of old iron were found, being more than 
sufficient to defray the expense of clearing it. 

* QioverNi Baadioea. 
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The Confederates, in a year's time, competed their eQ^ 
mies to make peace, and to restore their chiefs. It was 
with the French the only escape from destruction. Great 
bodies of the Confederates threatened Montreal, and tlieir 
canoes covered the Great Lakes. They shut up the 
French in forts, and would have conquered the whole of 
Canada if they had understood the art of attacking forti- 
fied places. This peace was soon disturbed by the arti- 
fices of Kondiaronk, a Huron chief; and the Iroquois 
made an irruption on the Island of Montreal with one 
thousand two hundred men, destroying everything before 
them. 

The third and last grand expedition against the Confed- 
erates, was undertaken in 1697, by the Count De Fron- 
tenac ; the ablest and bravest govemcHr that the French 
ever h^ in Canada. He landed at Oswego, with a power- 
ful force, and marched to the Onondaga Lake ; he found 
their principal village burnt and abandoned. He seat seven 
hundred men to destroy the Oneida castle, who took a few 
prisoners. An Onondaga chief, upwards of one hundred 
years old, was captured in the woods, and abandoned to 
the fury of the French savages. After sustaining the most 
horrid tortures, with more than stoical fortitude, the only 
complaint he was heard to utter was when one of them, 
actuated by compassion, or probably by rage, stabbed him 
repeatedly with a knife, in order to put a speedy end to 
his existence, " Thou ought not," said he, " to abridge my 
life, that thou might have time to learn to die like a man. 
For my own part, I die contented, because I know no 
meanness with which to reproach myself." After this 
tragedy, the Count thought it prudent to retire with his 
army ; and he probably would have fallen a victim to his 
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i^merity, if the Senecas had not been kept at home, from 
3L false report that they were to be attacked at the same 
Kime by the Ottawas. 

After the general peace in 1702, an attempt was made 
by a number of the western Indians to destroy the British 
<H>1onies. The Senecas were involred inlhis war, but in 
1764, Sir William Johnson, styling himself his Majesty's 
sole agent and superintendent of Indian afiairs for the 
northern parts of North America, and colonel of the Six 
United Nations, their allies and dependents, agreed to pre- 
liminary articles of peace with them. In this treaty, the 
Senecas ceded the carrying place at Niagara to Great 
Britain. The Confederates remained in a state of peace, 
until the commencement of the Revolutionary War.* 
On the 19th of June, 1775, the Oneidas and some other 
Indians, sent to the convention of Massachusetts a speech, 
declaring their neutrality ; stating that they could not find 
nor recollect in the traditions of their ancestors, a paralled 
case ; and saying, ** As we have declared for peace, we 
desire you would not apply to our Indian brethren in New 
England for assistance. Let us Indians be all of one 
mind, and live with one another ; and you white people 
settle your own disputes betwixt yourselves.f These good 
dispositions did not long continue with most of the Indian 
nations'; all within the reach of British blandishments and 
presents wbre prevailed upon to take up the hatchet. It 
is calculated that twelve thousand six hundred and ninety 
Indian warriors were employed by the British during the 
Revdutionary War, of which one thousand five hundred 

* Thomas Mante's History of Xh» late war in North America &c, 
printed, London, 1772, p. 503. 

t Williams' History of Vermoat, toL 2., p. 440. 
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and eighty nvere Irpquou.* The infloMce of Sir WUIiaitt 
Jolwsaii over the invages was truumutted to his aoa, who 
was most successful in alluring then into the views of 
Great Britain. ^* A great war feast was made by him on 
tbe oocasion, in which, according to the horrid phraseology 
of theae barbarians, they were invited to banquet upon a 
Bostonian, and to drink his blood."t 

General Burgoyne made a qpeech to the Indians on the 
21st of June, 1777, ucging them to hostilities, and siatis^ 
"his saitisfacti<Mi at the gsaeral conduct of the Indian 
tribes, from the beginning of the troubles in America." 
An old Iroquois chief answered, '' We luKve been tried and 
tem{^ed by the Boetonians, but we have loved our £utber, 
and our hatchets have been sharpened on our a&ctioiHu 
In proof of the sincerity of our professmis, otn* whc4e vil- 
l^fes, able to go to war^ are come forth ; the old and infirm, 
our infants aiul our wivei^ alone remain at h<Hne/']: 'Hiey 
realized their precessions. The wbde Confederacy, ex-* 
cept a little more than half of the Oneidas, took up anns 
against us. They hui^ Uke the scythe of death upon the 
rear of o«r settlements, aiMl th^r deeds are inscribed, with 
the scalping-kmfe and the tomahawk, in characters of 
blood, cm the fields of Wyoming and Cherry VaUey, and 
on the banks of the Mc^awk. 

It became necessary that the Confederates should re- 
ceive a signal chastisement for thmr barbarous and cruel 
incursions; and accordingly, gen^^ Sullivan, with an 
anny of neuriy five thousand men, marched into their 
country in the year 1779. Near Newtown, in the present 

* Maasachtifletts Histoical Society, vol. 10, p. 12Q, &c. 

t Belsham. 

t Winiams, as Mbie quoted, y<^. 2. 
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eounty of Tioga, he defeated them, and drove them from 
tlieir fortifications ; he eontiniied his march between the 
Cajuga and Seneca Lakes, and throi^h their territory, as 
liar as the Genesee River, destroying their orchards, com- 
liekls, and forty villages ; the largest of which contained 
one hmidred and twenty-eight houses. This expedition 
^pras nearly the finishing Mow to savage cruelty and inso- 
lence ; their habitations wi^re destroyed ; their provinces 
]aid waste; they were driven from their country, and 
^were compelled to take refuge tinder die cannon of Niaga- 
ra ; and their hostility terminated with the pacification 
^fvitii €rreat Britain. 

The Confederates were as celebrated for their eloquence, 
as for their military skiH and political wisdom. Popular, 
or free governments have, in all ages, been the congenial 
«oil of oratory. And it is, indeed, all important in insti- 
tations merely advisory; where persuasion must supply 
the i^ace of coercion ; where there is no magistrate to ex- 
ecute, no military to compel ; and where the only sanc- 
tion of law is the controffing power of public opinion. 
Eloquence being, therefore, considered so essential, must 
always be a great standaul of personal merit, a certun 
road to popular favor, and an universal passport to publie 
honors. These combined induoements operated with 
powerful force on the mind of the Indian ; and there is 
little doubt but that oratory was studied with as much 
care and applicatioii among the Confedeniles, as it was in 
the stormy demooracies of the eastern hemisphere. I do 
not pretend to assert that there were, as^ at Athens and 
Rome, estaUished schools and professional teachers for the 
purpose ; but I say tfiat it was an attainment to whieh 
they devoted themselves, ited to which th^ bent the whole 
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force of their faculties. Their models of eloqpiMioe were 
to be foundt not in books, but in the living <»rator8 of their 
local and national assemblies ; their children, at an eariy 
period of life, attended their councils fires, in order to ob^ 
serve the passing scenes, and to receive the lessons of wis- 
dom. Their rich and vivid imagery was drawn from tlie 
sublime scenery of nature, and their ideas were derived 
firom the laborious operations of their own minds, and from 
the experience and wisdom of their ancient sages. 

The most remarkable difierence existed between the 
Confederates and the other Indian nations with respect to 
eloquence. You may search in vain in the records and 
writings of the past, or in events of the present times, foe 
a single model of eloquence among the Algankins, the 
Abenaquis, the Delawares, the Shawimese, or any other 
nation of Indians, except the Iroquois. Ther few scintilla- 
tions of intellectual light — the faint glimmerings of genius, 
which are sometimes to be found in their speeches, are evi- 
dently derivative, and borrowed from the Confederates. 

Considering the interpreters who have undertaken to 
give the meaning of Indian speeches, it is not a little sur- 
prising that s<Mn6 of them should approach so near to par- 
fection. The major part of the interfHieters were illiterate 
persons, sent among them to conciliate their favor, by 
making useful or ornamental implements; or they were 
fmon&rs who teamt the Indian language during their 
captivity. The Reverend Mr. Kirkland, a missionary 
among the Oneidas, and sometimes a public interpreter, 
was indeed a man of liberal education ; but those who 
have seen him officiate at public treaties must recollect 
bow incompetent he was to infuse the fire of Indian ora- 
tory into his expressions; how he labored for words, 
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and bow feeble and inelq^ant his language. Oral is more 
difficult than written interpretation or translation. In 
the latter case, there as no pressure of time, and we have 
ami^e opportunity to weigh the most suitaUe words, to 
select the most el^;ant expressions, and to fathom the 
sense of the author ; but in the former case, we are called 
upon to act immediately; no time for deliberation is 
allowed ; and the first ideas that occur must be pressed 
into the service of the interpreter. At an ancient treaty, 
a female captive officiated in that capacity; and at a 
treaty held in 1722, at Albany, the speeches of the Indians 
were first rendered into Dutch, and then translated into 
English.* I except firom these remarks, the speech of the 
Onondaga chief, Garangula, to M. Delabarre, delivered 
<m the occasion which I have before mentioned. This 
was interpreted by Monsieur Le Maine, a French Jesuit, 
and recorded on the spot by Baron La Hontan — men erf* 
enlightened and cultivated minds, from whom it has been 
borrowed by Cdden, Smith, Herriot, Trumbull, and Wil- 
liams. I believe it to be imposdUe to find, in all the effu- 
sions of ancient or modem oratory, a speech more appro- 
priate and more convincing. Under the veil of reisqpectfttl 
profession it conveys the most biting irony ; and while it 
abounds with rich and s{rfendid imagery, it cont^s the 
most solid reasoning. I place it in the same rank with 
the celebrated speech of Lc^an ; and I cannot but express 
astonishment at the conduct of two respectaUe writers, 
who have represented this interesting interview, and this 
sublime display of intellectual power, as "a scold between 
the French generals and an old Indian/'f 

* Oldmixon's British Empire, vol. 1. p. 264. 
t Colden and Smith. 
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^ On the 0th <^ Febmarj, 1000, m we are informed by 
the tradition cS the inhalHtants, although history has fixed 
it «Q the Sth, the town oi Schenectady, which then con- 
sisted of a church and forty-three houses, was Borpiised 
by a party o( Prwidi and Indians from Canada ; a dread- 
iul scene of conflagration and massacre ensued ; the 
greater part of the inhd[>itants were killed or made priso- 
nem ; those that escaped fled naked toward Albany, in a 
deep snow that fell that rery night, and providentially met 
sleighs- from Uiat place, which returned immediately with 
them. This proceeding struck terror into the inhabitants 
of Albany^ who were aboat to abandon the country in 
despair and consternation. On tfiis occasion several d 
the Mohawk chiefs went to Albany, to make the cus- 
tomary speech of condolence, and to animate to honorable 
exertion. Their speech is preserred in the first vohmie of 
Colden's History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada ; 
and even at this distant period, it is impossible to read it 
without sensibility, without respecting its afifectionate 
sympathy, and admiring its magnanimous spirit, and with- 
out ranking it among the most respectable models of elo* 
quence which history aflfords.* 

In 1777 and 1778, an association of our own citizens, 
in violation of law, contracted with the Six Nations for 
the greater part of their territory, on a lease of nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine years, at an insignificant annual rent. 
These proceedings were, on the motion of the President 
of this Society,! declared void in March, 1788, by the 
authorities of the State ; and when their true character 
was made known to the Indians — when they found that 

♦ Appendix, No. 2. 
t Egbert Benson, Esq. 
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their ocNtntrj, in which were ittlerred Iht boom of their 
AnoesUNTs, was lacrifieed to the oreiTMcbing eopidtty of 
oBCuithoriied speevUitore, tho grMtotl anxioty uvd con* 
iienMitiott i»evaiied among them* The Seneeas and 
Darjugas repaired to Albany to confer with the goyemofy 
bot banng no speaker at that time of tnAciettt eminence 
■nd talents for the important oeoasion, they employed 
Gvood Peter, or Domine Peter, the Cic«ro of the Six Nsh 
ttofMi» to be their orator, and he addressed the gor^mor 
sad other eonmnssiooers in a speech of great length and 
ttbiKty. It was replete with %arative lamgnage : the 
topics were selected with great art and judgment. I took 
dNmn the spee<^ from the mooth of tfie imerfveter, and 
DOtwithstandiag the imperfect interpretation of Mr. Kirk- 
land, consider it a rare qpemnen of Jndiai> eloqasaco.* 

Within a few years, an extraordinary orator hat risen 
HDoong the Seneeas, his nal name is Sagnoriia, bat be is 
ooroBKHnly called Red Jacket Without the advantages 
of iUttstrioas descent, and with no extraoniinary talents 
for war, he has attained the first distinctions in tfie nation, 
fc»r the foffce of his afeqncMe* Hie prodeccssor in the 
bonors of the nation, was a ceMirated duef, denominated 
The Compkinter. Having lost the confidence of his 
eountryment in order to retrieve his former standing, as 
it is snpposed, he pereuaded his brother to announce 
himself aa a prophet, or messenger from Heaven, sent to 
redeem the fall«i fortunes of the Indian race. The sn* 
parstition of the savages cherished Ae in^acstor, and he 
has acquired such an ascendancy, as to prevail upon the 
Oaoodagas, formerly the most drunken and profl^^e of 
the Six Nations, to ab^ain entirely firom spirtiaona Hquoni, 

♦ Appendix, No. 3. 
11 
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and to obflerve tbe lawi ot morality in other respects, 
has obtained the same ascendancy among the Cctd&iff* 
aiaa, as another impostor had acquired among the Shani^ 
nese, and other western Indians ; and like him, he has aki 
eoqployed his inftuenee for evil* as well as for good put* 
poses. The Indians universally believe in witchcraft ; the 
prophet inculcated this superstitioii, and proceeded, throo|^ 
tbe instrumentality of conjurers selected by himselC ^ 
designate the offenders, who were accordingly s^ateneel 
to death ; and the unhaf^y objects would have been a» 
tually exeouted, if the magistrates at Oneida and tbe oft- 
cen of the garrison at Niagara had not interfered. Tlw 
was considered an artful e3q[>adient to render his enenusi 
the objects of general abhonenoe, if not the victims d 
an ignominious death. Emboldened by success, he pfo* 
oeeded, finally, to execute the views of his brother, aD^ 
Red Jacket was puUioly denounced at a great couneil d 
Indians, held at Buffalo Creek, and was put upon ks 
trial. At this crisis he well knew that the future color of 
his life depended upon the powers of his mind. He spab 
in his defence for near three hours. The iron brow d 
superstition relented under the magic of his eIoqueiK»;{ 
he declared the prophet an impostor and a cheat ft 
prevailed : the Indians divided, and a small majority t^ I 
peered in his favor. Perhaps the annals of history cami<H 
fomish a more conspicuous instance of the triumph asi 
power of oratory, in a barbarow nation, devoted to st- 
perstition, and k>oking up to the accuser as a delegateil 
minister of the Ahnighty. 

I am well aware that the speech of Logan will be tri- 
umphantly quoted against me, and that it will be said that 
the most splendid exhibition of Indian eloquence may be 
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faaiid <mt of the pale of the Six Natioiis. I folly mbeeribe 
to the eidogiuin af Mr. Jefferson^ when he sayi, " I may 
^aUei^ Uie whole orations of Demoetfaenes and Cicero, 
and of any more eminent orator, if Emrope has furnished 
more eminent, to produce a sii^Ie paenge superior to the 
speech of Logan." But let it be remembered that L<^an 
was a Mingo chief, the seeond scm of Shyieliemus, a cele- 
inrated Cayuga chi^, and eonsequMitly belcmged to the 
Confederates, although be did not live in their patrimonial 
terriUny. The Iroquois had sent out several colonies ; 
one of them was settled at S«idusky, and was estimated 
to contain 8M warriors in 1708. Another was established 
cm a branch of the Scioto, and had 60 warriors in 1779«* 

To this I may add the testimony of Charlevoix, who 
may be jitttly |daced in the first rank of able and learned 
writers on American affairs, and who entertained aU the 
prejwUees of his country against the Confederacy. Speak- 
ing of JoQCaire, who had been ad€q)ted by the Senecas, 
and who luul obtained their consent for the estaUishment 
•T a fort at Nii^ara, he says, '* U parla avec tout I'esprit 
d'un Francois, qui en a be^iooup et la fivm sublime elo- 
quence Iroquoise," He spoke with all the energetic s]ririt 
of a Frendimao, and with the most sublime eloquence of 
an Iroquois^t 

It cimnot, I presume, be doubted, but that the Confeder* 
aiee were a peculiar and extraofdinary people, contra- 
dietinguished from the dmssi^ the Indian nations by great 

* Jefferson's Notes. 

t Charlevoix, letter 15, p. 243. Quere. Is this the Captain Jon- 
caire who is mentioned in General (then Colonel) Wadiington's jour- 
nal of hi» mission to the Ohio I See Marshairs life oi Washing 
ton, Tol. 2, note 1. 
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uttuHMttWiti in polit J, m gorerameskt, w ncigoi^ioo^ k 
•loqueao^ aa4 io wv« La Houten assMrUi that '* thoi 
afe of ft langMT sliuUun9i and wiikA matm TtiiaAt aad cwb 
luog than tho other natiofis.''* Ctmriovoiz deiiirea tfaoir 
Mm of AfjaoDotmm, firom their wapsrm skill and tailfi 
ia •ceUteotura.t The penpiGafiiQUfl aad philosophiflil 
Pmuoil, after Mfyifrnghiag th«rob«raeti^> qi»Uiti«iail 
pbysieaL oonfiMriiialiosi* praooiisiowl tham the deaoemfamti 
of the Taohalaid^ who reside on a poniBaala wbicb focnf 
the moit nortk-eastarly part of Asm, who are a .free aa4 
hrave race, and io sige and figure sufmrior to «^«y 
MJe^boriag natkm* The Rossiant hmvn oenpev been aUe 
to aflbct their oooqaest They oherah a. high «eue 4 
liberty, eooaiaiitly refose to pay tribal^ wxi are suppiosed 
to have spruag from that fine raoe of Tartan, the K»bU' 
dinski» or inhabUanta of Kfd)arda4 

But there is a striking diMmaunalaott between itna ar 
tion and the great body of the Indian tribes, wfaioh le* 
^ laaiiis to bemeatioiied. Charkf^oix has the singular aneni 
of haviag rejected the conimoa mode of aseertaimi^ tho 
identity of national origin, from a eeiacidenGe ui oustoaa 
and manners, and of haring pointed out a simslairtly e( 
language as the best and Ibeaareet eriterioa. As £ar bad 
as La Hontan, whose voyages were published in 1708, aai 
who wes well aaqaainled witfi the Indian lai^^uagen^ it 
was understood by him, that there weore hut two motkn 
tonipies, the Hmtm and the Algoakiai..iQ the whole extasi 
of Canada, as far west as the Misdssippi ; and in a list 
which he gives of the Indian nations, U appears that they 

« V^. 2, p. 4. 

t CharleToix, wl. 1, b. 6, p. ^1. 

t Pennant's Arctic Zoology, vol. 1, p. 181, l»% 9§2. 



Idl spoke the Algonkin langiuige in dilEBmit dtaleetB, ex^ 

e^t the HuroQs and (lie Confederates ; the difference be* 

i ween whose languages be oc»nsiders as not greater than 

that between (he Nonaan and the Frettcdi. This opiaion 

hae beM rtipfx>rted and confirmed by the oonowriag 1es» 

ttmony of Carv^er, €9iariev(Hx, Kognu, Barton, Edward^ 

iCackenii^ and Pike» with these qualifications^ tfaait the 

iBkmx, or Nandowessiei^ and the Asmniboils, together with 

fliMiiy nations of Indians to tiie west of the Missisrii^ 

vptek a distinct original language ; and it is not psrfecdy 

mMM, whether the Creeks, and the other eontbem Indians 

ift their vicinity, use a parent famguage ; or under which 

^ the three great parent ones theirs must be classed. 

Canrer speaks of the Chippewa ; £dwaids» of the Mofae^ 

gaa ; Barton, of the Delawaie ; Rogers, of the Ottaway, 

ms the most prerailing ki^page in North Aaetica ; b«t 

they all agree in the similarity. Dr. Bdwards asserts^ 

timt the language of the Delawarai, in Pennsylvania; of 

fhe Penobscots, bordering on Nova Scotia ; of the Indians 

irf St. Francis, in Canada ; of the Shawaaese^ on the 

Ohio ; of theChippewas, at the westward ci Lake Huron ; 

of the Ottawas, Nanticockes> Mnnsee% Minonionees, 

Misiuagues, Sasddes, Ottagaaaiea, KiHeslooes, Mip^oii, 

Algonkins, Winnebagoes, and of the several tribes in 

New England, are radically the same ; and the rariatioitt 

are to be accounted for from the want of letters, and of 

communication. On the other hand, that the Confederates 

and the Hurons were originally of the same stock, may be 

inferred, not only from the sameness of tfieir language, but 

from their division into similar tribes,* From this, we 

♦ Trumbuirs Connecticut, vol. 1, p. 43. Henry's Travels in Cana- 
da, p. 250, 299, 325. Carver's Travels, p. 170. Mackenzie's Voya- 
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may rationaHy eoQcIade, that those nadoiis were descendad 
from an Asiatic stocky radically differeDt from that of tfaa 
great body of Indians who were q>read over NoiA 
America ; and that the superior qualities of the Iroqoob 
may be ascribed, as Well to the superiority of their orighi, 
as to the advantages of position, the maxixis of policy, 
and the principles of education, which distinguished then 
from the other red inhabitants of this western worid. And 
they were, indeed, at aU times ready and willing to cherisk 
the sentiment of exaltation which they felt ; and belicTing 
that they excelled the rest of mankind, they called them- 
selves Ongue-Hanwe, that is, men surpassing alf others.* 
It is extremdy difficult to speak, with any precision, of 
the ancient»population of the Indian nations. The Pow- 
hatan confederacy, or empke, as it was called, contained 
one inhabitant for every square mile ; and the prop(»tioQ 
of warricMv to the whole number of inhabitants vras diree 
to ten.t If this is to affi:>rd a just rule for estinuLting tte 
Confederates, it would be easy to ascertain their numbtf, 
and to adjust the relative proportkHi of their fighting men. 
Supposing their patrimonial or dwdling country to be 
three hundred miles in length, and <Hie hundred in Inreadth, 
the whole number of square miles wc^dd be thirty tboa- 

g€0, p. 280. CfaarWroix, yoI. 3, Letteis 11th and 12th. Jefierf> 
Natuml and Ciril Histary of the French IXmiinions in North ad 
South America, p. 45, 50. Rogers's North America, p. 246. Barton's 
Views, p. 470. Pike's Expedition, p. 65. Edwards' Observations on 
the Language of the Muhhekanew Indians. La Hontan's 'Sew Voya- 
ges, voL 1, p. 270, Tol. 2, p. 287. 

* Golden, toL 1, p. 2. 

t Jefferson's Notes, p. 141, &c. 
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K&d ; and the namber of souls the same.* Some writers 
tate the number of their warriors, at the first European 
ettlementy to be fifteen thousand, which would make a 
opulation of fifty thousand. La Hontan says, that each 
illage, or canton, contained about fourteen thousand 
tools ; that is, one thousand five hundred that bear arras^ 
HHTO thousand superannuated men, four thousand women, 
.^wo thousand maids, and four thousand children ; though, 
indeed, some say, that each village has not above ten or 
eleven thousand souls. On the first statement they would 
luive seven thousand five hundred, and on the last about 
ive thousand three hundred and sixty fighting men. 

Col. Coursey, an agent of Yii^nia, had in 1677 a con- 
ference with the Five Nations at Albany. The number of 
iMrarriors was estimated, at that time and place, as follows :— 

M(^wk0, 300 

Oneidas, 200 

Onondagaa, ----- 350 
Cajugas, ----- 300 

Senecas, ----- 1,000 

Total, 2,150 
which would make the whole population near seven thou- 
sand two hundred.f 

* Oa this subject see Tmmbuirs History of the United States, vol. 
1, p. 3D, &c. Williams's Vermont, vol. 1, p. 215, Ac. Douglass's 
Summary, vol. 1, p. 185. Mass. Historical Society, vol. 5, p. 13, 16, 
23, &c. Mass. Historical Society, vol. 10, p. 122, &c. Morse's Ga- 
zetteer of the Six Nations. La Hontan, vol. 1, p. 23, kc, Jeflerson's 
Notes, p. 151. Holmes' American Annals, vol. 1, p. 45 ; vol. 2, p. 137. 

t Vide Chahner's Political Annals, p. 606, which contains the jour- 
ney of Wentworth and Greenshulp, from Albany to the Five Nati<ms, 
begun 28th May, 1677, and ended 14th July following. The Mo- 
hawks had four towns and one village, containing only one hundred 
houses. The Oneidaa had one town, containing one hundred houses. 
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Saulh uafM, thai in 1799, the whole sumber df fi^iti*g 
nea was about one thousand two hundmd. Dou^ 
iigrs, that iu 1760 it was one thousaod five fauniiFed. h 
the first ease, the whole population would* be Ibur thoit- 
saad ; and in the last» five thousaiKL 

In 17d4 CoL bouquet, finon the iiateiMtiou of a Fieaeii 
trader, etated the whole numbw of iahabitapte to he en 
thousand five hwdred and fifty. Captain Hiit>chine» wlie 
visited Boost of the Indian nations for the exfgeas pv- 
pose of learning their number, lepreesnts then ^ be tm 
thousand one hundred and twenty in 1766; and Dodgers* 
Indian trader, sayi; thai in 1770 they w^e <Mie IhoessHi 
aix hnndjied. These thiM estimiMes «re taken fia>in Jei- 
ferson's Notes on Yicginia; and, aUbou^ tb^ appaiesi^ 
relate to the whole popuktion, yet 1 am perwinded ihit 
the statements were only intended to embrace the number 
of \yarriors. 

During the revolutionary war, the British had in their 
service, according to the calculation of a British agent, 

Mohawks, - - - 300 

Oneidas, ----- 150 

Tuscaroras, - ' - - - - 200 

Onondagas, . - . . 300 

Cayugss, 230 

Senecas, • , . . • 400 

Total, 1,580 

The Onondagas, out towa, 4me hmidred and forty houses, and ose 
village, twenly-fonr houses. Tlie Cayi^as, three towns of about 
one hnndred houses in all. The Senecas, four towns, contaisiiig 
three hundred and twenty-four houses. The warriors the same pre- 
cisely as in Col. Coursey^s statement. (Coors. p. 21,) In the whc^) 
seven hundred and eighty-four houses ; which w^uld make nesiiy 
three warriors and ten iahahttants iot each bouse. 
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If to these we Mid two hundred and twenty warriors who 
adhered to the United States, the whole number of fight- 
bag men wouM be one thousand eight hundred. 

In 1788, Mr. Kirkland, the missionarj, estimated the 
Bwnber of warriors in the Seneca nation, at six hundred. 
This would make the whole population two thousand ; and 
SMS the Senecas then composed nearij one half of the whole 
Confederacy, the fighting men would be about one thou- 
Band two hundred, and the total number of inhabitants, 
upwards of four thousand. In 1790, he calculated the 
^wbole population of the Confederacy, inchiding those who 
reside on Grand River in Canada, and the Stockbridge 
Mid Brothertown Indians, to be six thousand three hundred 
'and thirty. This wouM make the number of warriors 
near one thousand nine hundred. 

In 1794, on the division of an annuity of four thousand 
five hundred dollars, given to them by the United States, 
their number was ascertained with considerable precision ; 
each individual in the Confederacy (except those residing 
in the British dominions) receiving an equal share. 
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Mohawks, 


. 


- 300 


Oneidas, 


- 628 


460 


Cayngas, 


40 


. 


Onondagas, 


- 450 


7«0 


TiMcaroras, 


400 




Senecas, - 


- 1780 

3298 
760 





TcM 4,058 

The Stockbridge and Brothertown Indians are not includ- 
11* 
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ed. This would make the number of figiuing men one 
thousand throe hundrod and fifty-two. 

These yarious estimates evince the great uacertai&ty 
prevailing on this subject While La Hontan exaggerates 
the population of the Confederacy, Smith evklentiy on- 
derretes it We know that in their wars they often sent 
out considerable armies* They attacked the Island of 
Montreal with one thousand two hundred men ; and in 
1683, one thousand marched, at one time, against the Ot- 
tagamies. The first was in 1669, twelve years after CoL 
Coursey's estimate. Si^^posing that one th<Misand two 
hundred warriors were at that time at home, and mher- 
wise employed, the whde number would then be aboat 
two thousand four hundred ; which show a considerable 
coincidence between the two statements. On one poiat 
there is, however, no uncertainty. Ever since the men of 
Eurppe landed on the shores of America, there has been a 
diminution of the number of Aborigines ; sometimes rapid, 
at other times gradual. The present condition of the Con- 
federates furnishes an admonitory lesson to human ptide; 
and adds another proof to the many on record, that na- 
tions, like individuals, are destined by Providence to dis- 
solution. Their patrimonial estates, their ancient dwelling 
lands, are now crowded with a white population, except- 
ing some reservations in the Oneida, Onondaga, and Se- 
neca countries. The Mohawks abandoned their country 
during the war ; and the Cayugas have since the peace. 
A remnant of the Tuscaroras reside on three miles square, 
near the Niagara River, on lands given to them by the 
Senecas and the Holland Land Company. The Oneida 
Reservation does not contain more than ten thousand 
acres ; and the Onondaga is still smaller. The Senecas 
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kiave their jn^incipal settlement at Buffalo Creek. Their 
reservations are extensive and valuable, containing more 
than one hundred and sixty thousand acres ; and they pos- 
sess upwards of one hundred thousand dollars in the stock 
of the late Bank of the United States. 

The Six Nations have lost their high character and ele- 
vated standing. They are, in general, addicted to idle- 
ness and drunkenness ; the remnant of their eloquence 
and military spirit, as well as national strength, is to be 
found only among the Senecas. Their ancient men, who 
have witnessed the former glory and prosperity of their 
country, and who have i^ard from the mouths of their 
ancestors^ the heroic achievements of their countrymen, 
weep like infants, when they speak of the fallen condition 
of the nation. They, however, derive some consolation 
from a prophecy of ancient origin and universal currency 
among them, that the man of America will; at some fu- 
ture time, r^ain his ancient ascendancy, and expel the 
man of Europe from this western hemisphere. This flat- 
tering and consolatory persuasion has restrained, in some 
degree, their vicious propensities ; has enabled the Seneca 
and Shawanese prc^^hets to arrest in some tribes the use 
of intoxicating liquors, and has given birth, at different 
periods, to certain movements toward a general confede- 
racy of the savages of North America. That they con- 
sider the white man an enemy and an intruder, who has 
expelled them from their country, is most certain ; and 
they cherish this antipathy with so much rancor, that 
when they abandon their settlements^ they mdke it a rule 
never to disclose to him any mineral substances or springs 
which may redound to his convenience or advantage. 
The causes of their degradation and diminution, are 
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principaBy to be found in their benefid commofiicfttioa 
with the man of Europe, which has contaminated thdr 
noralf, destroyed their population, robbed them ci their 
country, and deprived them of their national spirit. Il^ 
deed, when we consider, that the discovery and aettlemoit 
of America, have exterminated milKons of the red mesu 
and entdiled upon the sable inhabitants of Afiica, endless 
and destructive wars, o^>tivity, sdavery and death, we 
have reason to shudder at the gloomy penqpective, ^id to 
aiqprehend that, in the retributive justice of the Almi^ty, 
^ there may be some hidden thunder in the stores of Hea- 
ven, red with uncommon wrath;"* some portentous 
oloud« pregnant with the elements of destruction, ready te 
burst upon European America, and to entail upon us those 
calamities which we have so wantonly and wickedly in- 
flicted upon others. 

A nation HtM derives its subsistence, principally, from 
the forest, cannot live in the vicinity of one that relisi 
upon the products of the lield. The clearing of the coud- 
try drives off the wild beasts ; and when the game faik 
the hunter must starve, change his occupation, or retire 
from the aiqproa^ of cultivation. The Savage has inva- 
riably preferred the last. The Mohawks were, at ona pe- 
riod, the most numerous canton ; but they soon became 
the smallest. This was on account of their propinquity 
to the whites ; while the Senecas, who are most remote, 
are the most populous. There are two other causes which 
have contributed to the destru<>tion <^ the Mohawks ; their 
extreme ferocity, which distinguished them from the other 
cantons, and which exposed them to greater perils ; and 
the early seduction of a part of their nation by the EVench, 

* Addison's Cato, 
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vho preyailed upon them to migrate to Can«Ia. The 
carcity of food has also been augmented by other causes, 
lesides that of eidtivating the ground. Formerly they 
dUed for the sake of lubBieteuoe : the Europeans insti- 
^ftled them to kill for die sake of the fun and duns. The 
ase of fke-arms has had the eiect, by the explosioii of 
powder, of irightraing away the game ; and at the same 
lioie, of enabling the savage to compass their destmoti<m 
with greater facility, than by his ancient weapon, the bow 
a&d arrow, whose esecution was less certain, and whose 
ofieration was less teni&o. 

The dd Scythian propensity for wandering from frface 
to place, and to make distant excursions, predominates 
among them. Some, after an absence of twenty yean, 
have again shown themselves, while othen never return. 
Many of the Iroquois are amalgamated with the western 
Indians. In 17M^ a colcmy of the Confederates, who had 
been brought up from their infancy under the Roman 
Catholic Missionaries, and instructed by diem at a village 
withm nine miles of Montreal, emigrated to the banks of 
the Saskatchiwine River, beyond Lake Winnipeg.* 

The endless and destructive wan in which they hsve 
been-involved, have also been a principal cause of dimin- 
ishing their population. The number o( births among 
savage is always inferior to that among civilized nations, 
where subustence is easier, and where the female sex are 
considered the companions, the friends, and the equals of 
man ; and are associated and connected with him by the 
silken ties of choice and affection, not by the iron chains 
of compulsion and slavery. In times of war, the number 
of deaths among the Indians generally exceeded that of 
♦ Mackenzie, vol. 1, p. 298. 
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the births ; and the Iroquois, for the last fifty ye«rs» mH 
having been aUe to execute to any great extent their sys- 
tem of adoption, have experienced a correspondeut diim- 
nution. The mamier g[ savage warfare is also peculiadj 
destructive. Among civilized nations, great armies an 
brought into the fidd at once; and a few years, andi 
great battle, decide the fortune of the war, and produce t 
peace. Among Indians, wars are carried <m by small de- 
tachments, and in detail, and for a long time. Amcmgthe 
former they operate like amputation; a limb is cut oiC 
and the remainder of the body lives ; but with savagely 
they resemUe a slow and wasting disease, which gradually 
undermines the vital principle, and destroys the whok 
system. 

Before their acquaintance with the man of Eorc^ they 
were visited by dreadfol diseases, which depcqjolated 
whole countries. Just before the settlement of New 
England, some whole nations were swept off by a pesti- 
lence. The whites introduced that terrible enemy of bar- 
barous nations, the mnall pox, as well in the north of Asia 
as in America. Kamschatka was very pqfNikms until the 
arrival of the Russians ; a dreadful visitation of the small 
pox, in 1767, nearly exterminated its inhabitants.* hi 
1770, and 1780, the small pox spread among the Killisti- 
noes, or Kanistenaux, and Chepewyans, '' with a banefiil 
rapidity that no flight could escape, and with a fatal efl^t 
that nothing could re8ist."t Nine*tenths of the northers 
Indians, so called by Heame, were cut off by it.:^ In 

* Pennant, vol. 1, p. 215. 

t Mackenzie, vol. 1, p. 17. 

J Hearne^s Journey to the Northern Ocean, p. 178. 
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B70, this diseafe depopulated the north of Canada.* A 
rlu^ nation, called the Attetramatuea, were destroyed. 
The Ticinity of the Coi^ederatea to the Europeui settle- 
De&ts, and their constant intercourse, have exposed them 
sontinually to its visitations ; and their method of cure 
^eing the same in all diseases, immersion in cold water 
nfter a yi^fx>r bath, has aggravated its ravages. Their 
tmitation of the European dress, has also substituted a 
lighter mode of clothing in lieu of warm furs ; by which, 
and their exposure to the elements, they are peculiarly sub- 
jected to oonsumpti^His and inflammatory complaints. 
IxMigevity is, however, by no means unciMnmon among 
them* In thcdr settlements you see some very old people. 
Need I add to this melancbc^y catalogue, the use of 
spirituous liqueurs, which has realized among them the 
fabulous effects of the Bohon Upas, which has been to 
them ** the Hydra of calamities ; the sevenfold deatli,''t 
and which has paliied all their energies, enfeebled their 
minds, destroyed their bodies, rendered them inferior to 
the beaats'of the forest, and operated upon them as de- 
structively as 

u famine, war, or jotted pestUenee, 

Bantfttl as death, and borriUe as hell."t 

At the treaty held in Lancaster in 1744, the Five Na- 
tions addressed the colonies of Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Maryland, as follows : " We heartily recommend 
union and a good agreement between you our brethren. 
Never disagree, but preserve a strict friendship f<Mr one 
another ; and thereby you, as well as we, will become the 
stnmger. Our wise forefathers established amity and 

* Jeffrey, before quoted, p. llO. Herriot, p. 132. 

t Young^s Revenge. t Rowe's Jane Shore. 
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friendthip among the Fire NalioDa. Thkhas made m 
formidable, and has given iw great weight asd authority 
with the neighboring nations. We are a powerful Coa- 
CBderacy ; and by yomr obflerving the same means wUek 
our wise fonfathen parsaed, you will acquire fresh 
strength and power. Therefore, whaterer befaHs yoa, 
noTer fall out with one another."* This aneient and ce- 
menting princifde of union and fraternity, which has ooih 
neeted them in friendship, and whioh was the basis of their 
power and the piUar of their greatness, has been entirely 
driren from them. The fury of discord has blown her 
bom, and rwadered them the prey of the most ferocious 
and unrdenting pas«(ms. Party, ia all its forms and vio- 
lence, rages among them with nncontroiled sway. Their 
nations are split up into fragments ; the son is wrrayed 
against the father ; brother against brother ; fiuniiks 
against families ; tribes against tribes ; and canto& i^ainst 
canton. They are divided into factioni^ religious, pditi- 
cal and personal; Christian and Pagan; American aal 
British ; the followers of Complanter and Sagoua^Ha ; of 
Skonadoi and Capt. Peter. The minister of destructioA 
is hovering over them, and before the passing away of the 
present generation, not a siagie Iroquois wUl be seen in 
this State* 
It would be an unpardonable omission not to mention, 
' while treating on this sdbject, that there is every reason 
to believe, that previous to the occupancy of this country 
by the progenitors of the present nations of Indians, it was 
inhabited by a race of men much more pofpukasi and much 
further advanced in goiviKzation. The numerous remains 
of ancient fortifications which are found in this country, 
* Colden, vol. 2, p. 113. 
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eomaoemag prmcipally netr the QiuMidaga Ri¥«r» and 
firom thence spreading oyer the Military Tract» the Gene- 
mem country, and the lands of the Holland Land Company, 
over the territory adjcnning the Ohio and its tributary 
ttbneams, the country on Lake Erie, and extending even 
wirest of the Misassip p i, demonstrate a p(^)ulati<m fiir ex- 
ceeding that of the Indians when this country was first 
settled. 

I have seen several of these works in the western par%i 
of this State* There is a large one in the town of Onon- 
daga, one in Ponapey, and another in Manlius ; one in 
CamiUua, eight miles from Auburn; one in ScifMo, six 
miles ; another one mile, and one, half a mile from that 
village. Between the Seneca and Cayuga Lakes there 
are several; three within a few miles o£ each other. 
Near the village of Canadaigua there are three. In a 
word, they are scattered all over that country.* 

' * On the sabjeet of tkeae aneieiit fortifieatioiM, see Charlevoix, vol. 
1. b. 11, p. 533. Churlevoix letter 23, vol. 3, p. 333. American Mu- 
seum, Tol. 6, p. 29, 233. MasBachusetts Historical Collections, vol. 
4, p. 101, 107. Imlay's Kentucky, p. 379. Herriot's Canada, p. 14 
to 26. Belknap's American Biography, vol. 1, p. 194-196. History 
of Virginia, anonymous, published in London, 1722, p. 149. Carvef s 
Travels, p. 37. Yohiey's United States, p. 486. Barton's Medkal 
and Physical Jommal, vdi. 1. part 1, p. 97. Ibid, part 2. p. 80. Ibid, 
vol. 2. part 1, p. 187. Adair's Indians, p. 377. New York Maga- 
zine, January, 1793, p. 23. Michaux's Travels to the Westward of 
the Alleghany Mountains in 1802, vol. 1. Columbian Magazine for 
1787, vol. 1, No. 9. Shultz's Inland Voyage, vol. 1, p. 146. Ame- 
riean Philosophical Transactions, vol. 6, p. 132. Medical Repodl- 
tory, 3d Hexftde, vol. 2, No. 2, p. 146. Rogers's Concise Account of 
North America, p. 247. Harris's Toar in 1803, into the State of 
Ohio, p. 149, &c. Hubbard's Narrative of the Indian Wars in New 
England, p. 32, 106. Williamson on the Climate, &c. of America, 
p. 189. 
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These forts were, generally speaking, erected on the 
most commanding ground. The walls or breastworks 
were earthen. The ditches were on the exterior of the 
works. On some of the parapets, oak trees were to be 
seen, which, from the number of concentric circles, must 
have been standing one hundred and fifty, two hundred 
and sixty, and three hundred years ; and there ^i^ere eyi- 
dent indications, not only that they had sprung up since 
the erection of those works, but that they were at least a 
second growth. The trenches were in some cases deep 
and wide, and in others shallow and narrow ; and the 
breastworks varied in attitude from three to eight feet. 
They sometimes had one, and sometimes two entrances, 
as was to be inferred from there being no ditch at those 
places. When the works were protected by a deep 
ravine, or a lai^ stream of water, no ditch was to be 
seen. The areas of these forts varied from two to six 
acres, and the form was generally an irregular ellipsis, 
and in some of them fragments of earthenware and pul- 
verized substances, supposed to have been originally hu- 
man bones, were to be found. 

These fortifications, thus diffused over the interior of 
our country, have been generally considered as surpassing 
the skill, patience and industry of the Indian race ; and 
various hypotheses have been advanced to prove them of 
European origin. 

An American writer of no inconsiderable repute pro- 
nounced, some years ago, that the two forts at the conflu- 
ence of the Muskingum and Ohio rivers, one coverii^ 
forty and the other twenty acres, were erected by Ferdi- 
nand de Soto, who landed with one thousand men in Flo- 
rida^ in 1539, and penetrated a considerable distance into 
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\he interi<ff of the country. He allottdd the \xrgp fort for 
Ihe use of the Spaaiah army; and after being extremely 
puzzled how to dispose of the small one in its vicinity, he 
at last assigned it to the swine, that generally, as he say% 
attended the Spaniards in those days ; being in his opinion 
very necessary, in order to prevent them from becoming 
estrays, and to protect them from the depredations of the 
Indians. 

When two ancient forts, one containing six and ibe 
other three acres, were found near Lexington, in Ken* 
tucky, another theory was propounded, and it was sup- 
posed that they were erected by the descendants of the 
Welch colony, who are said to have migrated under the 
auspices of Madoc to this country, in the twelfth century ; 
that they formerly inhabited Kentucky ; but being attaekr 
ed by the Indians, were forced to take refuge near the 
sources of the Missouri. 

Another suggestion has been made, that the French, in 
their expeditions from Canada to the Mississippi, were the 
authors of these works : but the most numerous are to be 
found in the territory of the Senecas, whose hostility to 
the French was such, that they were not allowed for a 
long time to have any footing among them.* The fort at 
Niagara was obtained from them, by the intrigues and 
eloquence of Joncaire, an adopted child of the nation.f 

Louis Dennie, a Frenchman, aged upward of seventy, 
and who has been settled and married among the Confe- 
derates for more than half a century, told me, that accord- 
ing to the traditions of the ancient Indians, these forts 
were erected by an army of Spaniards, who were the first 

• Colden, Tol. 1. p. 61. 

t Charlevmx, vol. 3. letter 16. p. 227. 
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Eoropeani ever seen bj theiii ; tbe French the next ; then 
the Dutch, and finftHy the Eingitsh : that his army first ap- 
peared at Oswego in great force, and penetrated throagh 
the interior of the eountry, searchii^ for the precious 
metals ; that they oonthiued there two years, and went 
down the Ohio. 

Some of the Senecas tdd Mr. Kiritland, t}» mis^onary, 
that those in their territory were raised by their ancestors 
in their wars with tfie western Indians, three, fear or five 
hundred years tgo. ^ All the cantons have traditions that 
their ancestoni oame originally from the west, and the 
Senecas say that their's first settled in the coantry of the 
Creeks. The early histories mention, that the Iroquois 
first inhabited on tiie north side of the great lakes ; that 
they were driven to their present territory in a war with 
the Aigonkins or Adirondacks, fi*om whence they expelled 
the Satanas. If these accounts are correct, the ancestors 
of the Senecas did not, in all probabflity, occupy their 
present territory at the time they allege. 

I believe we may confldenlJy pronounce, that all the 
hypotheses which attribute those works to Europeans, are 
incorrect and fancifid : First, on account of die present 
number of the works^ Second, on account of their anti- 
quity ; having, firom every appearance been erected a long 
time before the discovery of America ; and finally, their 
fc»rm and manner are totally variant from European forti- 
fications, either in action or modem times. 

It is equally clear that they were not Ae work of the 
Indians. Until the Senecas, who are renowned for tteir 
national vanity, had seen the attention of the Americans 
attracted to these erections, and had invented the fabulous 
account of which I have spoken* the Indians of the present 



,jQf did not pretoad to know aaylibang about their origuu 
hey WQre beyond the reach of all their traditions, and 
' are lost in the abyts of nneaqplored antiquity. 
The erection of such prodigious works must havn beoa 
le result of labor far beyond the patieaee and parser 
erence of our Indians ; and the form and materiab ana 
otirely difBsrent from those which they are known to 
.lake. These earthen walls, it is supposed, will retain 
hoir original form much linger than those coostmcted 
^th brick and stone* They haye, undoubledly, been 
pneatly diminished by the washing away of the earth, the 
iUiag up of the interiiH', and the aeeumulatioa of fresh 
wii ; yet their firmness and solidity indieale thena to be 
the work of some remote age. Add to this, that the In* 
dians have never practised the anode of fbrtifyiag by ia* 
tv^nchmenta. Their villages or castlea ware proteeled 
by palisades ; which afiorded a sufficient defeooe against 
Indian weapons. When Cartier went to Hoehelaga, now 
Montreal, in 15U, he discovered a town of the Iro<pftois» 
or Hur<ms, containing about fifty huts. It was encom- 
passed with three lines of palisadoes, throi^ which was 
one entrance, well secured with stakes and bars. On the 
inside was a rampart of tiidi)er, to which were ascents hf 
ladders ; and heaps of stones were lead in prc^r {rfaeee to 
cast at an enemy. Charlevoix and other writers agree, in 
repres«[Uing the Indian fiMTtresses as &bricated with wood. 
Such also were the forts of Sasacus, the great chief of the 
Pequols ; and the principal fortress of the N arragaaeets 
was on 901 island in a swanq), of five or six acres of rising 
land : the sides were made with palisades aet upright, en* 
Gompeasad with a hedge» o£ a rod in Ihickness.* 
* Mftthees Msgnalis, ^ Md. 
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I have already alluded to the argument for the great an- 
tiquity of those ancient forts, to be derived from the num- 
ber of conoentric circles. On the ramparts of one of the 
Muskingum forts, four hundred and sixty-three were ascer- 
tained on a tree, decayed at the center ; and there are 
likewise the strongest marks of a former growth of a simi- 
lar size. This would make those woHls near a thousand 
years old. 

But there is another consideration which has never be- 
fore been urged, and which appears to me to be not un- 
worthy of attention. It is certainly novel, and I believe it 
to be founded an a basis which cannot easily be subverted. 

From near the Genesee River to Lewiston, on the 
Niagara River, there is a remarkable ridge or elevation of 
land, running almost the whde distance, which is seventy- 
eij^t miles, and in a direction from east to west. Its 
general altitude above the ne^boring land is thirty feet, 
and its width varies considerably : in some places it is not 
more than forty yards. Its elevation above the level of 
Lake Ontario is perhaps one hundred and sixty feet, to 
which it descends by a gradusd sk^ ; and its distance 
from that water is between six and ten miles. This re- 
markable strip of land would appear as if intended by 
nature for the purpose of an easy communication. It is, in 
fact, a stupendous natural turnpike, descending gently on 
each side, and covered with gravel ; and but little labor is 
requisite to make it the best road in the United States. 
When the forests between it and the lake are cleared, the 
prospects and scenery which will be affi>rded fr<»n a tour 
on this route to the cataract of Niagara, will surpass all 
competition for suUimity and beauty, variety and number. 
There is every reason to believe, ihst this remarkable 
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i^^SS^ was the ancieat boundary of this great lake. The 
7a.irel with which it is covered was deposited there by the 
iT'a.ters ; and the stones every where indicate, by their 
lia.pe, the abrasion and agitation produced by that ele- 
nent. All alc»)g the borders of the western rivers and 
BJs:es, there are small mounds or heaps of gravel, of a con- 
ceal form, erected by the fish for the protection of their 
ipa-wn : these fish-banks are found in a state that cannot 
>e mistaken, at the foot of the ridge, on the side toward 
ilie lake ; on the opposite side none have been discovered. 
A.11 rivers and streams which enter the lake from the south, 
tiave their mouths afiected with sand in a peculiar way, 
from the prevalence and power of the north-westerly 
virinds. The points of the creeks which pass through this 
ridge, correspond exactly in appearance with the entrance 
of the streams into the lakes. These facts evince, beycHid 
doubt, that Lake Ontario has, perhaps one or two thousand 
years ago, receded from this elevated ground. And the 
cause of this retreat must be ascribed to its having en- 
larged its former outlet, or to its imprisoned waters (aided, 
probably, by an earthquake,) forcing a passage down the 
present bed of the St. Lawrence ; as the Hudson did at 
the Highlands, and the Mohawk at the Little Falls. On 
the south sidb of this great ridge, its vicinity, and in all 
directions through this country, the remains of numerous 
forts are to be seen ; but on the north side, that is, on the 
side toward the lake, not a single one has been discovered, 
although the whole ground has been carefully explored. 
Considering the distance to be, say seventy miles in length, 
and eight in breadth, and that the border of the lake is the 
very place that would be selected for habitation, and con- 
sequently for works of defence, on account of the facilities 
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it would afford for subsistence, for safety, for all domestic 
accommodations and military purposes ; and that on the 
south riiores of Lake Erie these ancient fortresses exist id 
great number ; there can be no doubt but that these worfa 
were erected, when this ridge was the southern boundary 
of Lake Ontario, and, consequently, that their origin mast 
be sought in a very remote age. 

A great part of North America was then inhabited by 
populous nations, who had made considerable advance in 
civilization. These numerous works could never have 
been suppHed with provisions without the aid of agricul- 
ture. Nor could they have been constructed without the 
use of iron or copper ; and without a perseverance, labor, 
and design, which demonstrate considerable prepress in 
the arts of civilized life. A learned writer has said, *•! 
perceive no reason why the Asiatic North might not be 
an officina virorum, as well as the European. The over- 
teeming country to the east of the Riphaean mountain^ 
must find it necessary to discharge its inhabitants. The 
first great wave of people was forced forward by the next 
to it, morci tumid and more powerful than itself: succes- 
sive and new impulses continually arrivipg, short rest was 
given to that which spread over a more eastern tract; 
disturbed again and again, it covered fresh regions. At 
length, reaching the farthest limits of the old world, it 
found a new one, with ample space to occupy, unmolested, 
for ages.''* After the north of Asia had thus exhausted 
its exuberant population by such a great migration, it 
would require a very long period of time to produce a co- 
operation of eauses, sufficient to efiect another. The 
first mighty stream of people that fiowed into America, 
* Peimanf 8 Arctic Zoology, vol. 1., p. 2G0, 
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iufft hare remained free from external pressure for ages. 
L^ailing themselyes of this period of tranquility, they would 
ev^ote themselves to the arts of peace, make rapid pro- 
ress in civilization, and acquire an immense popula- 
ion. In course of time, discord and war would rage 
mong them, and compel the establishment of places of 
Dcurity. At last, they became alarmed by the irruption 
f a iKHde of barbarians, who rushed like an overwhelming 
lood from the North of Asia. 

A multitude, like which the populous North 
Poured from her f rozeu loins, to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sons 
Came like a deluge on the South and'spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian sands.* 

The great law of self-preservation compelled them to 
itand on their defence, to resist these ruthless invaders 
ind to construct numerous and extensive works for pro» 
section* And for a long series of years the scale of victo ry 
was suspended in doubt, and they firmly withstood ihb 
torrent : but like the Romans, in the decline of their em- 
pire, they were finally worn down and destroyed by 
successive inroads and renewed attacks. And the fortifi- 
cations of which we have treated are the only remaining 
monuments of these ancient and exterminated nations. 
This is, perhaps, the airy nothing of imagination, and may 
be reckoned the extravagant dream of a visionary mind : 
but may we not, considering the .wonderful events of the 
past and present times, and the inscrutable dispensations 
of an over-ruling Providence, may we not look forward 
into futurity, and without departing from the rigid laws of 

* Milton's Paradise Lost, book 1, p. 62. 
12 
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probabUiiyi predict Uie Qocurrmee a( sinulwr 9eeBea» it 
tOBie remote period of time. And, perhaps, in the <§• 
oiepitude of our empire^ some tranac^ident genias, wiioii 
powers of mind 9haU only be bounded by thsX impenetn" 
Ue circle which prescribes the limits of human natm^* 
may rally the barbarous nations of Asia under the staai 
ard of a mighty eiiq[Hre. Following the track of tfai 
Russian colonies and commerce towiord the nor th-weil 
coast, and availing himself of the navigation, arme^ aal 
military skill of civilized nations, he may, after subvertiif 
the neighboring despotisms of the old world, bend his 
course toward European America. The destinies of our 
country may then be decided on the waters of the Mis- 
souri, or on the banks c^ Lake Superior. And if Asii 
shall then revenge upon our posterity the injuries we 
have inflicted cm her sons, a new, a long, and a gloomy 
night of gothic darkness will set in upon mankind. Avi 
when, after the efflux of ages, the returning effulgence of 
intellectual light shall again gladden the naticms, then the 
wide-spread ruins of our cloud-capp'd towers, <^ om 
scdemn temples, and of our magnificent cities, will, like 
Ae w(»rks of which we have treated, become the subject 
irf* carious research and elaborate investigation. 

• RoscQ^'s Lorenzo Ih Medici^, p. 241- 
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The extraordinary manner in which the subject now 
under consideration has been introduced, the extraordi- 
nary manner in which it has been treated, and the extra- 
ordinary nature of the proposition itself, would justify a 
latitude and severity of remark, which, however, I am not 
disposed to indulge upon this occasion. I know that 1 
address myself to a very respectable portion of the col- 
lected wisdom and patriotism of my country. I will 
therefore leave the honorable members from Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, (Mr. Ress and Mr. White,) in the undis- 
turbed possession of their inflammatory appeals and de- 
clamatory effusions, and will manifest a becoming respect 
for the high authority to which I have the honor to speak 
by moving on the ground of ailment and of fact. To 
prevent losing myself in so spacious a field I will con- 
sider the subject under three distinct heads : 

1. The injuries alleged to have been committed on the 
part of Spain. 

2. The nature, character, and tendency of the remedy 
proposed. 

3. Its justice and policy. 

The importance of a free navigation of the Mississippi 
has been duly appreciated by the Government, and a con- 
stant eye has been kept upon it, in our negotiations with 
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foreign powers. An attempt was indeed made uoder 
old confederation to barter it away for twenty-five yean; 
which, however, was efficiently controlled by the gooi^ 
sense and patriotism of the Goyemment. By the tieatf 

of peace with Great Britain in 1783 by the treaty of 

amity, commerce, and navigation, with her, in 1794....aBi 
by the treaty of firiendship, limits, and navigation wi& 
Spain, in 1795, the right of a free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi b recc^ized, and declared to exist, froo^ its soam 
to the ocean, in the citizens of the United States. By As 
22d article of the treaty with Spain, it is declared^ l^hat 
'' in consequence of the stipulations contained in the 4lk 
article, his Catholic majesty will permit the citizens of Af 
United States, for the space of three years from this tiaM^ 
to deposit their merchandize and effects in the port d 
New Orleans, and to export them from thence withoQl 
paying any other duty than a fair price for the hire of th 
stores. And his majesty promises either to continue tiiii 
permission, if he finds during that time that it is not prejo- 
dicial to the interests of Spain ; or if he should not agree 
to continue it there, he will assign to them, on anothfli 
part of the banks of the Mississippi, an equivalent ests- 
blishment/' The 22d article granting the right of deposit, 
is, therefore, founded upon the 4th article recognizing the 
right of free navigation, and is intended to give full ani 
complete efficacy to it. By a proclamation of the Inteo- 
dant of the province of Louisiana, dated the 16th of Oct 
last, the right of deposit is prohibited. The reason assigfi- 
ed for this daring interdiction is, that the three years for 
which it was granted having expired, it cannot be con- 
tinued without an express order from the king of Spain- 
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AjQd at the same time no equivalent establishment is as- 
signed, according to the stipulations of the treaty. 

There can be no doubt but that the suspension of the 
right of deposit at New Orleans, and the assignment of 
another place equally convenient, ought to have been con- 
temporaneous and concurrent ; that the conduct oi the 
Intendant is an atrocious infraction of the treaty, and that 
it aims a deadly blow at the prosperity of the western 
States ; b«t it is extremely questionable whether it was 
authorized by the Gk>vemment of Spain or not. On this 
subject I am free to declare that I entertain great doubts, 
which can only be cleared up by the course of events, or 
perhaps it will ever be enveloped in darkness. On the 
one hand, the terms of the proclamation, indicating a mis- 
understanding of the treaty, the remonstrances of the Gk>- 
vemor of the province, whose authority does not extend 
to commercial and fiscal affairs, over which the Intendant 
has an exclusive control, and the prompt and decided as- 
surances of the Spanish Minister near the United States, 
would induce a belief, that the act of the Intendant was 
unauthorized. On the other hand, it cannot readily be 
believed that this officer would assume such an immense 
responsibility, and encounter an event so big with impor- 
tant consequences, not only to his country but to himself, 
without knowing explicitly the intentions of his Govern- 
ment. Such, then, is the true state of the Spanish aggres- 
sion : an important right had been secured to our citizens 
by the solemnity of a treaty ; this right had been with- 
drawn by an officer of the Spanish Government; and whe- 
ther this aggression was directed by it or not, is not as yet 
known. Other agressions have indeed been stated by 
the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ross), 
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in order to darken the picture, and with the manifest de- 
sign of exasperating onr feelings, inflaming onr passions, 
and prompting an immediate appeal to the sword. Tbni 
gentleman had mentioned that great and nnwarrantaUe 
spoliations have been committed upon our commerce bj 
Spain, and that redress is refused. *The depredations pre- 
vious to the treaty of 1705 were satisfactorily provided for 
in it, and those subsequent are in a ftvorable train of ne- 
gotiation and adjustment. If it were permitted to me to 
draw aside the veil which covers our executive proceed- 
ings, I could establish, to the satisfaction of every person 
present, that the honoraUe mover has wandered widely 
from candor and the convictions of his own knowledge, 
in his representations on this subject. I will at present 
content myself with giving an unqualified contrctdicticm 
to his declarations, and do cheerfully appeal to the infor- 
mation within the power of every member of tfie Senate, 
for the accuracy of my assertion. I am fully satisfied that 
the court of Madrid has not only entertained, but has 
manifested in her negotiations, every disposition to main- 
tain invidate the relations of amity with this country. 
When, therefore, the honorable mover proceeded to state 
that several of our citizens had been seized and imprisoned 
by the colonial authorities of Spain, I might ask, whether 
any Government in the world pretended to protect her , 
citizens in the violation of the laws of other nations ?| 
Whether our citizens in the situation be has represented, 
had not been concerned in illicit trade, and in violating 
the laws of the Spanish colonies ? Instances may havB 
indeed occurred where innocent persons have been un- 
justly dealt with; and whenever representations to this ef- 
fect shall be made to our Government, I have no doubt 
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Nit that ample redress will be instaatly demanded aiul in- 
sisted upon. Nothing has been laid before us which can 
mthorize the assertions made on this subject. Whenever 
nteh conduct shidl be brought home to Spain, and prompt 
ind complete satisfaction denied, I shall then consider it 
he duty of the Government to vindicate the rights of our 
shisens at all hazards ; and I cannot but congratulate the 
honorable mover, and the other side of the house, on the 
resurrection of that axdent 2eal in favor of their oppressed 
sountrymeQ which has so long and so soundly slept over 
Briti^ and French enormities. 

As to the nature, character, and tendency of the reme^ 
dy proposed, there can be but one ojnnion. It proposes td 
enter the country of a foreign nation with a hostile force, 
and to a seize a part of its territory. It is not preceded 
by a formal declaration, and cannot, therefore, come under 
the denomination of a solemn war ; but it partakes of the 
character of a war not solemn. It answers to the defini- 
tion of war, by Burlamaqui, " a nation taking up arms 
with a view to decide a quarrel ;" to that given by Vat- 
tel, who represents it to be ''that state in which a nation 
prosecutes its right by force." A state of general hostili* 
ties would as necessarily follow as an effect would follow 
/fc cause ; no nation would submit to the irruption of a hoi- 
tile army without repelling it by force ; the proud Casti- 
lian, as described by the gentleman from Delaware, would 
revolt at the insult ; the door of negotiation would be ef- 
fectually closed ; and as the appeal would be to arms in the 
first instance, to the controversy must be finally decided 
by the preponderance of force. It would therefore not 
only have impressed me with a more favorable opinion of 
ikt honorable mover's candor, but also of his decision and 
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energy as a statesman, if be had spoken out bcddlj, aad 
declared his real object. War is unquestionably his da- 
sign — his wish. Why then mask his propositions ? Why 
combine it with considerations connected with negotia- 
tion ? Why not furnish the American people at once witk 
the real and the whole project of himself and his friends? 
If it is bottomed on patriotLun, and dictated by wisdom, k 
need not shrink from the touch of investigation — ^it will 
receive their approving voice, and be supported byafl 
their force. The resdution is then to be considered as s 
war resolution ; in no other light can it be viewed, in no 
other light ought it to be viewed, and in no other light wifl 
it be viewed by the intelligence of the country. 

In this point of view, I will proceed, said Mr. C, to con- 
sider its justice and policy, its conformity with the laws 
and usages of nations^ and the substantial interests of this 
country. 

I shall not attempt to occupy your attention by thread- 
bare declamation upon the evils of war ; by painting the 
calamities it inflicts upon the happiness of individuals, and 
the prosperity of nations. This terrible scourge of man- 
kind, worse than famine or pestilence, ought not to be re- 
sorted to until every reasonable expedient has been adopt- 
ed to avert it. When a^rressions have been committed 
by the sovereign or representatives of the will of a na- 
tion, negotiation ought in all cases to be first tried, 
unless the rights of self-defence demand a contrary 
course. This is the practice of nations, and is enjoin- 
ed by the unerring monitor which the God of nature 
has planted in every human bosom. What right have 
the rulers of nations to unsheath the sword of destruc- 
tion, and to let loose the demons of desdation upon 
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cnankind, wfaenerer caprice or pride* ambition or avarice, 
sliall iM*e0cribe ? And are there no fixed laws founded in 
the nature of things which ordain bounds to the fell spirit 
of roTenge, the mad fury of domination, and the insatia- 
ble thirst of cupidity ? Mankind have, not only in their 
individttal character, but in their collective capacity as 
nations, recognized and avowed in their opinions and ac- 
tions, a system of laws calculated to produce the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. And it may be safely 
asserted, that it is a fundamental article c( this code, that 
a nation ought not to go to war until it is evident that 
the injuiy committed is highly detrimental, and that it 
emanated from the will of the nation charged with the 
siggression, either by an express authorization in the first 
instance, or by a recognition of it when called upon for 
redress, and a refusal in both cases to give it. A demand 
<^ satisfaction ought to precede an appeal to arms, even 
when the injury is manifestly the act of the sovereign ; 
and when it is the act of a private individual, it is not 
imputable to his nation, until its Government is called 
upon to explain and redress, and refuses; because the 
evils of war are too heavy and serious to be incurred 
without the most urgent necessity ; because remonstrance 
and negotiati(m have often recalled an offending nation to 
a sense of justice, and a performance of right ; because 
nations, like individuals, have their paroxysms of passion, 
and when reflection and reason resume their dominion, 
will extend that redress to the olive-branch which their 
pride will not permit them to grant to the sword ; because 
a nation is a moral person, and as such is not chargeable 
with an offence committed by others, or where its will has 
not been consulted, the unauthorized conduct of indivi- 
12* 
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dhub beng never eonsidefred a just gnmttd of hosdS^ 
mitil their wweniga refosee that reparation for which \m 
right oi contndling their actiona, and of poniahing Mr 
mieooQdact, neoessarilj renders him rMponaiUe. Then 
epinions are sanctioned by the most approred dementai; 
writers on the laws of nations. I shall quote the senti* 
ments of eome of them. 

Yattel says : ** Two things, therefore, are necessary to 
vsnder it (an <^nnTe war) jnst First, a right to be af* 
serted ; that is, that a demand made on another nation be 
important and well groanded : Sd, That this reasonabk 
demand cannot be obtained otherwise than by force af 
arms. Necessity idone warrants the ose <^ force. It » 
a dangerous and terrible resonrce. Nature, the common 
parent of mankind, allows of it only in extremity, ^ 
when all others fail. It is ddng wrong to a nation to 
make ose of violence i^atast it before we know whether 
it be dispeeed to do us justice, or to refuse it. They who, 
without trying pacific measures, on the least motire ros 
to arms, sufficiently show that justificattve reasons, in their 
mouths, are only pretences ; they eagerly seize the oppot-^ 
tunity of indulging their passions, and of gratifying their 
ambition, under some color of right." It is subsequently 
stated by this admired writer, that " it is demonstrated in 
the foregoing chapter, that to take arms lawfully, 1. That 
we hare a just cause of complaint. 2. That a reasonable 
satisfaction has been denied us, &c." 

Burlamaqui says : " However just reason we may have 
to make war, yet as it inevitably brings along with it an 
incredible number of calamities, and often injustices, it io 
certain that we ought not to proceed too easily to a dan- 
gerous extremity, which may perhaps prove fatal to the 



MMiqueror hiimielf The following are the meadures which 

prudence directs aovereigns to observe in Uieee ciream^ 

vtBinceB : 1. Supposing the reason of the war is just in it- 

lelf, jet the dispute ought to be about something of great 

M>Euiequenee to us ; since 'tis better even to relinquish part 

of our right, when the thing is not considerable, than t^ 

[la^e recourse to arms to defend it. 8. We ought to h«re 

ttt least some probable appearance of success ; for H would 

be a crimiaal temerity, and a real fdly, wantonly to et« 

pose ourselves to certain destruction, and to run into a 

greater, in OTder to av<Md a lesser evil. 8. Lastly, there 

should be a real necessity for taking up arms : that is, wi 

ought not to have recourse to force but when we can em* 

ploy no milder method of recovering our rights, or of de» ' 

fending ourselves from the evils vrith which we are bumi- 

aced. These measures are agreeable not only to the prin* 

ciple9 of prudence, but also to the fundamental maxims of 

sociability, and to the love of peace ; maxims of no less 

foree with respect to nations than individuals. By theie 

a sovereign must, therefore, be necessarily directed } even 

the justice of the Grovernment oUiges him to it, in liotKM^ 

quetice of the very nature and end of authority. For aft 

he ought always to take particular care of the states 

and of his subjects, consequently he should not expose 

thenrl to all the evils with which war is attended, except 

in the last extremity, and when there is no other expe« 

dient left but that of arms." In addition to these great 

authorities, permit me to refer severally to the opiniona of 

two more modern writers, Martens and Paley. The former 

says that amicable means for redress must be tried in vain 

before an appeal to arms, unless it is evident that it would 

be useless to try such means ; and the latter is of opiidon 
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that the only justifying causes of war are deliberate t««s- 
gions of right, and maintaining the balance of power. It 
is not necessary to decide upon the justice of the last ob- 
servation, because it does not apply to the case before as. 
But can any man lay his hand upon his heart and dedaie 
that he believes the present case a ddiberate invasion €f 
right by the Spanish Government ? Can any man say, 
that it would be fruitless to attempt amicaUe means of 
redress, and that the sword alone can restore us to our 
rights? 

The opinioiM of these celebrated writers are corrobcnra- 
led by the general usage of nations. A demand of redress 
before the application of force, has be^i almost uniformly 
^ practiced by the roost barbarous, as well as the most civi- 
lised nati(His. Instances may indeed be found to the con- 
trary ; but they are to be considered as departures from es- 
taUished usage. The ancient Romans, who were a mili- 
tary nation, and who marched to empire through an ocean 
of blood, always demanded satis&ction from the ofiending 
nation bef<Hre they proceeded to war ; and fixed upon a 
certain time in which the demand was to be complied with, 
at the expiration of which, if redress was still withheld, they 
then endeavored to obtain it by force. It has been tiM 
general practice of the civilized nations of Europe to pro- 
mulge manifestos, justificatory of their conduct in re- 
sorting to arms. These manifestos contain a full state- 
ment of their wrongs, and almost always declare that they 
had previously endeavored by negotiation to obtain a 
friendly adjustment of their complaints. What is this, 
but a declaration that the law and the sense x>{ nations 
demand this course ? What is it, but an ^peal to the 
intuitive sense of right and wrong which exists in eveiy 
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raman bosom ? The reign of the present King <^ Great 
Britain has been emphatically a war reign. In 1760 he 
Ascended t[)e throne, and found the nation at war with 
France. Besides his wars in the £ast and West Indies, al- 
Doost half of his reign has been consumed in wars with 
this country, and some of the nations of £ttr<^. He has 
l>een three times at war with France ; three times with 
Spain ; twice with Holland, and once with the United 
States. The most strange event*-— events which have 
pleased and dazzled, astonished and terrified mankind — 
have passed upon the theater of the worid in his time. The 
ordinary maxims of policy, and the cardinal principles of 
action have been reversed and prostrated. The world 
has seen the revival of the crusades, and all the greaf 
powers of Europe in arms, and a destroying and desola- 
ting spirit go forth, unknown to past times. Portentous 
as a portion of this reign has been, when a deviation from 
the established laws of nations might naturally be expect- 
ed, and degraded as the power and condition of Spain is 
represented to be, I am willing to stake the whole contro- 
versy upon the reciprocal conduct of these Governments 
to each other. Of all wars, one with Spain is the most 
popular in England, from the opportunities it affords for 
maritime spoliation, and lucrative enterprise : for the same 
reasons it is anxiously deprecated by Spain ; and it has 
even grown into a Spanish proverb, " Peace with Eng- 
land, and war with the world." Notwithstanding the pre- 
ponderating force of Great Britain, the allurements of 
popularity and cupidity, her great and extraordinary ac- 
quisition of maritime power, and the martial temper which 
has marked her character during the present reign, we 
find the very power with whom we are now called upon 
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to measure swords, meeting her propositions for negotia- 
tion or arms on the ground of perfect equality, maintain- 
ing a steady posture and an erect attitude, pasinng through 
her collisions with unspotted reputation and unsullied dig- 
nity, and teaching us an instructire lesson, that while we 
ought nerer to bend into degrading comi^iances, we are 
not to expect that a nation which has not jrielded impro^ 
periy to the power in the world most able to injure her, 
will tamely submit to the insulting and imperious measure 
recommended so earnestly to our adoption. Six contro- 
rersies hare occurred between Great BritMu and Spain, 
during the reign of the present king ; three have termi- 
nated amicably by negotiation, and three have resuhed in 
war. In 1761, when Great Britain was at war with 
France, a memorial was presented by the French Ambas- 
sador at London to the English Minister, which implica- 
ted some demands of Spain upon Great Britain, and which 
gare great offence to her ministry. A negotiation took 
place, which being attended with an insolent demand for 
a sight of a treaty concluded between France and Spain, 
and which being very properly refused, a war ensued. 
Notwithstanding the conduct of Great Britain in the 
course of this transaction was precipitate and unjust, ne- 
gotiation was attempted before an appeal to arms ; and 
the future disclosure of the real transaction furnished her 
with a salutary lesson ; for it was afterwards found that 
the treaty did not refer to the existing state of the bellige- 
rent powers, but that the guarantee it contained was not 
to operate until the termination of the war. 

In the year ITZO, the remaAable case of the Faulkhmd 
Islands occurred. Six years before a settlement was made 
and a fort erected by the British Government on one of 
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them, with a yiew to ftccoininodate nayigaton in refitting 
-their ships and furnishing them with necessaries prerious 
to their passage through the Straits of Magellan, or the 
doubling Cape Horn. This settlement gave great um- 
lirage to Spain ; not only upon account of its interference 
^vrith her claim of sovereignty to almost the whole south- 
em Continent of America, and the adjacent islands, but 
wAmo on account of the facility it would afford in case of a 
future war, to an attack upon her South-Sea Territories. 
Inefiectual remonstrances were made on the part of Spain ; 
and at last, notwithstanding the claim of Great Britain by 
diseoYerv and occupancy, an armed force was sent ; the 
fort was taken ; the settlement was broken up, and the 
honor of the British flag violated by the taking off of the 
rudder of a king's ship, and detaining it on shore twenty 
days. What course did the British pursue on this occa- 
sion ? In this case the insult was flagrant ; the honor of 
their flag, the dignity of their crown, and the commerce 
of the nation were implicated. Was the sword imme* 
diately unsheathed, and the door to peace effectually closed ? 
No ! negotiations ensued ; a convention was formed ; Spain 
disavowed the violence and engaged to restore the pos- 
sessions ; but with an express declaration that the restitu- 
tion should not afiect the question concerning the prior 
right of sovereignty. The islands were also evacuated 
three years afterwards by Great Britain, in consequence 
of a secret agreement. 

In 1779, Spain declared war against Great Britain, al- 
ledging unredressed depredations on her commerce, and 
that she was insulted in an attempt to negotiate between 
France and Great Britain. It is evident that this step on 
the part of Spain was in pursuance of the family com* 
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pact, and was not justifiable by the laws of natkHUk It 
aiqpears, however, that previous to taking this measure, she 
had attempted to attain her objects by negotiation. 

In 1786, the long disputes respecting the English settk- 
ments on the Musquito shore, and the coast of Honduras, 
were settled by negotiation* The English abandoned 
their Musquito settlements, and many hundreds of fami- 
lies, who had inhabited them under the protection aai 
faith q( the British Government, were peremptorily com- 
pelled to evacuate that country. The boundaries of the 
English Honduras settlements were enlai^ed, but in such 
a manner as to leave Spain in full possession of her terri- 
torial rights and exclusive dominion. 

In 1790, the controversy about Nootka Sound arose: 
two years before a settlement was made there by an asso- 
ciation o! British merchants, on land purchased from the 
natives, with a view to carry on the Fur trade. This in- 
terfering with the commercial rights of Spain, a Spaoisb 
frigate was dispatched by the Viceroy of Mexico, which 
seized the fort, and captured the English vessels trading 
there. A negotiation todi place, the vessels were re- 
stored, and the ^settlements agreed to be yielded back. 
But there was an express reservation on the part of Spain 
of the right of sovereignty, for ulterior discussion. 

In 1796, Spain, in pursuance of a treaty of alliance (rf- 
fensive and defensive with France, declared war against 
Great Britain. From this short narrative it will appear 
that in almost every case negotiation was attempted, 
even when indignity and violence had been committed; 
that in many instances it was successful ; that in two of 
the three cases where hostilities were commenced, Spain 
was unequivocally the aggressor ; that in most of her ad- 
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iistmenU she stood upon ground at least equal, and in 
ome, superior to Great Britain ; that in all of them she 
na-intained a high sense of character and independence* 
tnd that in points affecting the most delicate considera- 
ions of national honor, interest, and right, and where oc- 
n^urrences of a very irritating nature had taken place, and 
otioTe aggravated than the one of which we justly com- 
plain, the path of negotiation was deemed the path of 
tionor, by two of the great nations of Europe. 

The practice of our Government has been uniformly 
conformable with the principles I have endeavored to es- 
taUish, and I trust I shall be excused for bestowing par- 
ticular considerati<«i on this subject. We have heard 
much of the policy of Washington. It has been sounded 
in our ears from all quarters. And an honorable gentle- 
man from Delaware (Mr. White), has triumphantly con- 
trasted it with that adopted by the present administration. 
1 am not disposed to censure it in this case : on the ccm- 
trary, I think it a high and respectaUe authority. But 
let it be properly understood in order to be rightly appre- 
ciated, and it will be found that the United States under 
his administraticm, and that of his successor, have received 
injuries more deleterious, insults more atrocious, and in- 
dignities more pointed than the present, and that the pa- 
cific measure of negotiation was preferred. If our national 
honor has survived the severe wounds it then received, it 
may surely outlive the comparatively sl^ht attack now 
made upon it ; but if its ghost only now remains to haunt 
the consciences of the honorable gentlemen who were 
then in power, and who polluted their hands with the foul 
murder, let them not attempt to transfer the odium and 
the crime to those who had no hand in the guilty deed. 
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They then stood high in the oouneilt (^ thra^ oouatry. 
The reint of government were in dmr hands ; uid if the 
ooune they at that time parsued was diametrically cf- 
posite to that they now urge for our adoption, what shd 
we say of their consistenoy ? What will they say of it 
themselves ? What will their country say <^ it ? Will 
it be beKeved that the tinkling sounds and prt^eflsions of 
patriotism which have been so vehemently pressed upas 
us, are the emanations of sincerity, or will they be sst 
down to the account of juggling imposture ? Althon^ 
but an infant nation, our career has been eventful and in- 
teresting. We have already had very serious colIisi^Mis 
with three of the most powerful nations of Europe, who 
are connected with us by treaty, by neighborhood, and by 
commerce. Great Britain, France, and Spain, have sue* 
cessively committed very great s^gressions upon our na- 
tional rights. In stating these I have no intention of re- 
viving feelings which I trust have ceased with the causes 
which gave them birth, nor of aspersing the characters of 
nations who certainly hold the most important and re- 
spectable station in the civilized world. Our diferences 
with Great Britain were coeval with the treaty of peace. 
The detention of the Western posts was a direct violation 
of that treaty ; it diverted a considei^ble portion of the 
fur trade from the United States, and disabled us from 
bridling the hostile Indians, which was a source of im^ 
mense injury. This evil continued for twelve yew^, un- 
der every circumstance of aggravation and insult. Brit- 
ish soldiers issued from those forts into parts of our terri- 
tory, where we exercised jurisdiction, and ^seized the per- 
sons of deserters without the aid or sanction of the au« 
thorities of the country *, and these possessions served as 






Huiylttms for the savages who were in hostile array against 
ts ; and as store-liouses and magazines to supply them 
mth arms, ammunition, and provisions. The seat of 
3rOTemment of Upper Canada was also held for a time at 
N^iagara, in the State of New Yatk, an indignity of the 
{no6t marked character. Many thousands of negroes 
^i/renre also carried off in violation of the treaty, and a very 
scrums injury was thereby inflicted on the i^ricultural 
parsaits of our southern citizens. On the other hand, it 
^vras stated on the part of Great Britain that the treaty 
was vidated by the United States ; for that impediments 
had been interposed against the recovery of Britindi debts 
by l^islative acts and judicial decisions in several of the 
States. As there were mutual reclamations and recipro'- 
cal complaints, let us balance the account, and set off 
these grievances against each other. Let us suppose that 
both parties acted right, and that no real cause of crimi- 
nation existed, still I contend that the conduct of Great 
Britain, independent of the inexecuti(» of the treaty of 
peace, was much more aggravated than the case before us. 
It is well known that we were engaged in a bloody and 
expensive war with several of the Indian tribes; that 
two of our armies had been routed by them ; and that we 
were finally compelled to make great efforts to turn the 
tide of victory. These Indians were encouraged and aid- 
ed by the emissaries of Great Britain. British subjects 
were seen disguised fighting in their ranks, and British 
agents were known to furnish them with provisions, and 
the implements of war. The Governor-General of Cana- 
da, a highly confidential and distingui^d officer, deliver- 
ed a speech to the Seven Nations of Lower Canada, excit* 
ing them to enmity against this country ; but in order to 
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fiumiefa the savages at war with sofficient aid, a detacb- 
ment of British troops penetrated into our territory, and 
erected a Fort on the Miami River. Here the Indians, 
dispersed and defeated by Wayne, lock refuge, and were 
protected under the muzzle erf* the British cannon. A vio- 
lation of territory is one of the most flagrant injuries 
which can be oflbred to a nation, and would in most cases 
justify an immediate resort to arms, because in most cases 
essential to self-defence. Not content with excitii^ the 
savages of America against us. Great Britain extended her 
hostility to the eastern hemisphere, and let loose the bar- 
barians of Africa upon us. A war existed at that time 
between Portugal and Algiers* The former blocked up 
the mouth of the Straits, by h^ superior naval force, and 
prevented the pirates from a communication with the At- 
lantic. Portugal has been for a long time subeervient to 
the views of Great Britain. A peace was e&cted through 
the mediation of the latter. Our unprotected merchant- 
men were then exposed, without defence, to the piracies 
of Algiers. Thus in three-quarters of the globe we at one 
time felt the effects of British enmity. In the meantime 
our commerce in every sea was exposed to her rapacity. 
All France was declared in a state of siege, and the con- 
veyance of provisions expressly interdicted to neutrals. Pa- 
per blockades were substituted for actual ones, and the sta- 
ple commodities of our country lay perisdiing in our store- 
houses, or were captured on the ocean, and were diverted 
from the lawful proprietors. Our seamen were pressed 
wherever found. Our protections were a subject of derision, 
and opposition to the imperious mandates of their haughty 
tyrants was punished by famine or by stripes ; by imprison- 
ment, or by the gibbet. To complete the full measure of our 
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(rrongs, the November orders of 1792 were issued ; our 
hips were swept from the ocean, as if by the operation oi 
»nchantment ; hundreds of them were captured ; almost all 
mr merchants were greatly injured, and many of them were 
reduced to extreme poverty. These proceedings, without 
»vexi a pretext, wiAout the forms of justice, without the 
Eietnblance of equity, were calculated to inflame every 
American feeling, and to nerve every American arm. 
N'^otiation was however pursued ; an envoy exiraordu 
Mmrtf, in every sense of the word, was sent to demand re- 
dress ; and a treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, 
^was formed and ratified. These events took place under 
the administration of Washington. The Spanish treaty, 
c<Hicluded on the 27th October, 1706, stipulated for a set- 
tlement of boundaries, and an adjustment o( spoliations 
on commerce, and contained a declaration of the free navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, and a grant of the privil^;e of 
deposit at New Orleans. This treaty for more than two 
years afterwards was not executed on the part of Spain. 
In January, ifbd, a report was made to Mr. Adams, by 
Mr. Secretary Pickering, and submitted to Congress, 
which charged Spain with retaining her troops and garri- 
sons within the United States ; with evading to run the 
boundary line ; with stopping, control&ig, and regulating 
ihd passive of our citizens on the Mississippi ; and with 
sttuiing emissaries among the Indians rending within our 
territories, in violation of the treaty and the relations of 
amity. Here then, a treaty securing the important bene- 
fit oi deposit, was in a state of iaexecution for a kHig pe- 
riod. Our citizens were also interrupted in the free navi- 
gation of the Mississippi ; and other agressions, aflfecting 
our territorial rights, and our internal peace, were super- 
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added. Wai it al dwt time pn^MMied by the hooaaik 
gentlemen who were then in power* as it now ia> whei 
they are depr&Ted (rf it, to seize New Orlemia wHh u 
aimed ibroe ? W^re they then eo feeUn^y allTe to tb 
wrongs of oar western brethren ? Did they manifiwt that 
irritable sensibility for national honor whicb is now !!»& 
dersd in oinr ears with siichextrao«dinaryem|diaflae? ifk 
ii right for us to act now in the way they propoee* what 
will excnse them for not pnmiing the same system then? 
Was their poUtieal vision darkened by the encuiieiioe os 
whioh they stood? And does it require the cmleal <^ai* 
vMvity to open their eyes to a true sense df their coontcy's 
honor and interest? L^ them answer to thwr oonstitn- 
«ients» to their oonsciences, and to their Gkxl. 

An amioable eiplanaticm was had witii Spain, and oar 
wrongs weie satisfactorily redressed. This took fdaoe is 
the administration of Mr. Adams, and when most of the 
honorable gentlemen who support this war resolaticni, exr 
cept such as were dangling in the courts of Europe^ hM 
prominent stations in the oovncils of the country. 

Our differences with France were of a more aericiaa na- 
ture^ and of a kngor duration. They comoMmced in ths 
administration of Mr* Washington, and were adjusted is 
tliat of his successor. Great and enormous depredntioiia 
were committed upon our commerce by FVanoe, and oar 
merchants w^e frandulently xobbed of compensation fior 
provisions sv^ied her in the hom*o£ distress. The trea^ 
and consular conventk>n were violated. The right of em^ 
bassy, a sacred rigbt» respected even by the ferootoos savih 
ges^ was wantonly tramfM upon ; and the repres^atatiTe of 
our national sovereignty was refused a reception, and igno^ 
miniousiy <8*d<»red out of Eraaoe. A firaafa altenqA at aa- 
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(OtiaiioQ was made: three Huiusleni were sent, armed 
nth ail the powers, and clothed with all the boiUMrs of 
kiploiaacy* They were also refused a hearing and were 
CNToed to leave the eoimtry without experieoeing the forms 
iif commoB civility. The treaty was thea aooulled, and 
lepriaals directed ; and when the honorable gentlemen 
u^d their friends, then in power, had worked op the pea- 
ikxiB of the natiim to the highest pitch of exasperation ; 
Bvhen war, bloody war, was expected from all quarters ; 
w^hen the war-worn soldiers of the Revdution were gird- 
Uig <m their 8w<Hrds, and preparing to stand betwcMx their 
ooontry and the danger that menaced her, the scene sud- 
denly changed ; the black cloud passed away ; and we 
again beheld three ministers at Paris, extending the olive- 
brandi, burying all animosities, and returning with a trea- 
ty of **firm^ inmolabUf and universal peace, and true and 
sincere frkmdskipJ' I shall not press this subject any 
further upon the feelii^ of the honorable gentlemen. I 
read in their countenances the emotions they experience. 

I have thus shewn that the course recommended for our 
adoption is not warranted by the laws and usage of na- 
tionSii nor by the practice of our Government* I shall 
aow examine whether it is not repugnant to the beat in- 
terests of the country* 

A vast augmentation of our national debt would be the 
oertaiA consequence of this measure. It is a moderate 
estimate to say, that our annual e^^penditures, over and 
above our surplus revenue, would be 20 millions of dol- 
lars ; and we cannot reasonably expect that the war wouM 
continue a shorter period than five years. Henoe 100 
millions would be added to our debt, and the great experi- 
ment whidi we are now trying of extinguishing it in four- 
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teen yean, would certainly fail ; — an experiment wUek 
has been defeated in Europe, by war and prodigality ; zad 
for the snocesfl of which, in this country, every firiend of 
republican Government looks with the greatest anxiety. 
But this is not all : heavy and oppressive taxatkm wodd 
be necessary, in order to pay off the interest of the ac- 
cumulating debt, and to meet the other exigencies of 
Grovemment. We are now a happy nation in this respect 
Neither the temper nor the habits of our citizens will pa- 
tiently submit to severe burdens ; and happily the postare 
of our financial arrangements does not require them. 
Give the rein, however, to chimerical notions of war; 
embrace the proposition now submitted to us ; and the 
weight of your impositions will be fdt in every nerve and 
artery of our political system. Excises, taxes on houses 
4nd lands, will be reintroduced, and the evik of fcmner 
administrations will be multiplied upon us. But the mis- 
chief will not stop here: with the increasing caBs {(x 
money from the people, their means to satisfy them will 
be diminished. The superior naval force of the enemy 
would cripple our commerce in every quarter of the globe. 
Great Britain and Spain hdd the keys of the Meditem- 
ilean : we should therefore be entirely shut out of that sea, 
unless we could persuade the former to unite her exa*- 
tions with ours. With the decay of our commerce, with 
our exclusion from foreign markets, the labors of our far- 
mers would be palsied ; the skill of our manu&cturen 
WouM be render^ useless; and with the fruits of their 
industry perishing on their hands, or greatly undersold, 
how would they be able to meet the augmented wants of 
Government ? What in the mean time would become of 
the claim of our merchants upon Spain, for at least five 
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ttlHons of dollars ; and to what perils would your com- 
lorcial cities be exposed ? These certain evils would be 
acountered, without producing the least benefit to our 
roate m brethren. The seizure of New Orleans would 
est us with a {dace of deposit But a place of deposit 
irithout the free navigation of the Mississippi woidd be 
^ntirdy useless. As long as the enemy holds the country 
>elow New Orleans, and possesses a superior naval force, 
lo long we will be excluded from the Mississippi. Sup- 
pose, however, this obstacle removed; su|qpose we are 
3ixabled to pass into the Gulf, without molestation ; is it 
Dot necessary for vessels to hug the island of Cuba on 
their passage to the Atlantic States ? And will not this 
expose them to certain capture, as long as Spain retains 
tbst important possession. To secure the great object 
said to be aimed at by this resolution, and to establish be- 
yond the reach of annoyance, a free communication be- 
tiveen the Atlantic and western States, we must sieze not 
only New Orleans, but the Floridas and Cuba ; and we 
must immediately create a formidable navy. It is need- 
less to mention that the Atlantic States are, with few ex- 
ceptions, the carriers of western produce. Three-fourths 
of that trade is managed by the merchants of the State I 
have the honor to represent I therefore view this mea- 
sure as pregnant with great mischief to the commerce of 
Atlantic America, and as a certain exclusion of the west- 
em States from market, as long as the war shall continue. 
It is no slight objection in the minds of the sincere 
friends of republicanism, that this measure will have a 
tendency to disadjust the balance of our Government, by 
strengthening the hands of the executive, furnishing him 
\rith extensive patronage, investing him with great discre- 
13 
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tionary powers, and placing under his difection a lap- 
•tending army. It is the inevitable consequMKse of wv 
in free conntries, that the power which wiekb the km 
will rise above the poirer that expresses the wfllofde 
people. The State Governments will abo receive a » 
vere shock. Those stately {Hilars, which support die mag- 
nificent dome of our national Grovernment, will totter us* 
der the increased weight of the superincumbent pressure. 
Nor will the waste of morals, the spirit of cupidity, tb# 
thirst of blood, and the general profligacy of mannm 
which will follow the introduction of this measure> l» 
viewed by the great body of our citizens without tb 
most fearAil anxiety and the most heutfelt defH-ecation. 
And if there are any persons in this country, and I shoaM 
regret if there are any such in this house, who think 
that a public debt is a public blessing, and that heafj 
taxation is expedient in order to produce industry ; wito 
believe that large standing armies are essential t0 
maintain the energy, and that extensive patronage is Id- 
dispensable to support the dignity, of Government ; who 
suppose that finequent wars are necessary to animate the 
human character, and to call into action the dormant en- 
ergies of our nature ; who have been expelled from au- 
thority and power by the indignant voice of an <^ndei 
country, and who repine and suffer at the great and un- 
exampled prosperity which this country is rapidly attwn- 
ing under other and better auspices — such men, whoever 
they are, and wherever they be, will rally round the pro- 
position now before us, and will extol it to the heavens, ^ 
the model of the most profound policy, and as the offipring 
of the most exalted energy. 

If 1 were called upon to prescribe a course.of policy 



most important for this country to pursue, it would b6 to 
ai^oid European ccmnections and wars. The time must 
arrive when we will have to contend with some of the 
great powers of Europe ; but let that period be put off as 
long as possible. It is our interest and our duty to culti- 
vate peace, with sincerity and good faith. As a young 
nation, pursuing industry in every channel, and adventur*- 
ing eoittmeree in every sea, it is hi^ly important that we 
should not only have a pacific character, but that we 
should redly dei^rve it. If we manifest an unwarrant- 
able ambition, and a rage for conquest, we unite all the 
great powers of Europe against us. The security of all 
the European possessions in our vicinity will eternally de- 
pMid, not upon their strength, but upon our moderation 
Mid justice. Look at the Canadas ; at the Spanish territo- 
ries to the south ; at the British, Spanish, French, Danish, 
and Dutch West India Islands ; at the vast countries to 
the west, as far as where the Pacific rolls its waves. Con- 
sider well the eventful consequences that would result, 
if we were possessed by a spirit o( conquest. Con- 
sider well the impression which a manifestation of that 
spirit will make upon those who would be affected by it. 
If we are to rush at once into the territory <rf a neighbor- 
ing nation, with fire and sword, for the misconduct of a 
subordinate oflicer, will not our national character be 
greatly injured ? Will we not be classed with the robbers 
and destroyers of mankind ? Will not the nations of 
E«rope perceive in this conduct the germ of a lofty spirit, 
and an enterprising ambition which will level them to the 
earth, when age has matured our strength, and expanded 
our powers of annoyance — ^unless they combine to cripple 
us in our infancy ? May not the consequences be, that 
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we must look out for a naval ibrce to protect our fxeti i 
merce. That a close alliance wiU result. That we vil 
be thrown at once into the ocean of European pobtsa, 
where every wave that rolb, and every wind that Uom, 
will agitate our bark ? Is this a desirable state c( thisgs? 
Will the people of this country be seduced into it bj d 
the colcoings of liietoric and all the arts of sophistry; bj 
vehement appeals to their pride, and artful addresses to 
their cupidity ? No, sir. Three-fourths of the Americu 
people, I assert it boldly and without fear of contradictioD, 
are of^sed to this measure. And would you take up anoii 
with a mill-stone hanging round your neck ? How wodd 
you bear up, not only against the f<»*ce of the enemy, but 
against the irresistible current of public oinnion. Tb» 
thing, sir, is impossible ; the measure is worse than noA- 
ness : it is wicked, beyond the powers of description. 

It is in vain for the mover to oppose these weighty con- 
siderations by menacing us with an insurrection of the 
western States, that may eventuate in their seizure d 
New Orleans without the authority of Gk)vernment ; their 
throwing themselves into the arms of a foreign power— or 
in a dissolution of the Union. Such threats are doubiyi 
improper : imprc^r as they respect the persons to whomi 
they are addressed — ^because we are not to be terrified from{ 
the performance of our duty by menaces of any kind, froffii 
whatever quarter they may proceed ; and it is no less im-i 
proper to represent our western brethren as a lawless un- 
principled banditti, who would at once release theraselves. 
from the wholesome restraints of law and order, foregoj 
the sweets of liberty, and either renounce the Uessings ofj 
self-government, or like the Goths and Vandals, pour down 
with the irresistible force of a torrent upon the countries! 
below, and carry havoc and desolation in their train. A 
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iparation by a mountain, and a diflbrent oatlet into the 
..tlantio, cannot create any natural collision between the 
utlaatic and weslMii States. On the contrary, they are 
ound together by a community of interests, and a simi- 
uity of language and manners ; by the ties of consan- 
joinity and friendship, and a sameness of principles. - 
rhere is no reflecting and well-princiided man in this 
KHmtry who can view the severance of the States with- 
rat horror, and who does not consider it as a Pandora's 
K>x which will overwhelm us with every calamity ; and 
it has struck me with not a little astonishment, that on 
the agitaticm of almost every great political question, we 
iboold be menaced with this evil. Last session, when 
a bill repealing a judiciary act was under consideration, 
we were told that the eastern States would withdraw them- 
selves from the Union if it should obtain ; and we are now 
informed, that if we do not accede to the proposition be- 
fore us, the western States will hoist the standard of re- 
volt, and dismember the empire. Sir, these threats are 
calculated to produce the evils they predict ; and they may 
possildy approximate the spirit they pretend to warn us 
against. Tbey are at all times unnecessary — ^at all times 
improper — at all times mischievous — and ought never to 
be mentioned within these walls. If there be a portion of 
the United States peculiarly attached to republican Gov- 
ernment and the present administration, I should select 
the western States as that portion. Since the recent elec- 
tions, tliere is not a single senator, or a single representa- 
tive in Congress, from that vast country, unfriendly to the 
present order of things ; and except in a part of the Mis- 
sissippi Territory — and its whole population did not by the 
last census reach nine thousand souls — ^there is scarcely the 
appearance of oppositicm. To rq)resent a people so re- 
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|Niblio«i» io efilighlened, ftiid so firm in Aeir pria^lM 
ready, without 'any adequate cajaae, (fm* no Gov^nmeit 
eould watch omr their interaets with saore paternal sofiei- 
tiide than the preaent upon the pvea^it qoeetioiiX to m- 
late their pUgbted faith and pditical integrity ; to detaA 
theoMelyes iron the Grovemnient they love, and to ti^ov 
themseWee under the protecticm of natiom whose poKti- 
cal systems are entirely repugnant to their own, reqaim 
an extent of sedulity rarely equalled — oertainly nenr 
surpassed* If we examine the indications of }NiUic sea- 
timeat which hare naached us, we see them broathiig 
quite a contrary spirit The legislatures c^ Kentuol^ 
and the Mississippi Territory have exiMressed full confi- 
dence in the conduct of the Govenunent respecting the 
infiraotion of the treaty. Virginia, which embraces a i«- 
spectable portion of western population, has done the saBi». 
The legislature of Tennessee has not been in session ; bot 
from the most recent and authentic accounts, we have 
every reason to believe that that State and the Indiasa 
Territory are entirely satisfied with the position our Gof- 
ernment has taken. The infant State of Ohio has pr^ 
sented us with an address, couched in the warmest t^rms 
of aibctionate attachment, equally honorable to her and 
to us ; and her recent elections have muiifested the saine 
decided spirit. Out of forty-five members returned to her 
first le^slature, there are only five to be found in the <^ 
position, Pennsylvania is the only remaining state whioh 
possesses any western territory, and I need only ref^ you 
to her elections to demonstrate the extraordinary attach- 
ment to the Government which prevails in that great aad 
respectable State. In the next Congress there will not be 
a single member in opposition irom Pennsylvania, and her 
Sixi$m elections have been attended with neariy the same 
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^istingoishtd «B«uiniiy. Under the influeaee of nu^h 
b<Miorable principIeB, uad under the auspices of the great 
eharaj[^ter who so deservedly holds the reins of her govem- 
faent, and so extensively possesses the confidence of his 
fbllow-citiaMi8> we have nothing to apprehend on her part 
irom the evils with which we have been so liberally men- 
•eed. Delaware — ^which has no western country, which 
-carries on little or na trade with the western States, and 
ivbich has no immediate interest in the present question — 
haa indeed lifted up her voice against the measures of the 
funeral Adminiatration, and has demanded a m<»re ener- 
getic coitrse. I shall be the last man to speak disrespect- 
liilly of any of the State Governments. I mean not to 
diapanige the eonduct of Delaware ; and I trust I do not, 
when I say that New York, which has a greater interest 
in the Sp^mish infiraction than any of the Atlantic States, 
ts entitled to equal attention ; and she has, through her 
Ijegislature and executive, declared her warmest approba- 
tion of the course pur»ied by the general Government on 
this interesting occasion. 

It is equally in vain for the honorable mover to declare 
thai the seizure cf New Orhans will facilitate negotiation, 
and avert war ; that we will lose our character if we do not ; 
that delay will give Spain time to prepare ; that our execu- 
tive has taken no course that we know of; and that the oppo- 
eition will lend us their aid if we follow their advice. In 
opposition to these su^estions, we say that the seizure of 
New Orleans is war in fact, and will shut out negotiation; 
that character is to be lost,, not by firm and honorable mo- 
deration, but by rash and boyish precipitation ; that delay 
is an evil that cannot be avoided, if we pursue the path of 
negotiation, which is the course our Govermant has taken; 
and that if it gives our adversary time for prefMurati(m, it 
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will also ftumish us with the same advantage ; that bow- 
ever desirable it may be to produce an union of sentiment 
and action among our fellow-citizens, we are certain tlut 
it will not result from the adoption of the present measine; 
that the great body of the people will consider it rash and 
unjust; and that in gaining the transient and doabtfiil 
support of a small minority, we will alienate the aflbctioii^ 
and lose the confidence of our best friends — ^who will cer- 
tainly desert us when we desert the laudable princijdes which 
ought alone to entitle us to their esteem and attachment 
If negotiation shall prove successful — and of this I have 
no doubt — all the evils resulting from war will be averted. 
If, on the contrary, it shall eventuate unfortunately, and 
we shall be compelled to face all ccmsequences, and rial 
all dangers in the maintenance of our national honor aod 
national rights, great and abundant advantages wiU stiB 
result from the pursuit of this course ; and we will be ena- I 
bled to appeal to the sword, with a full ccmvicticm of the 
justice of our conduct ; with the unanimous suffrage of 
our country ; and to the perfect satisfaction of the world. , 
In the mean time, we can form some necessary prepara- I 
tions, and we can ascertain the feelings and bearings of I 
foreign Governments. Every day of procrastination will 
find us better prepared, and will give us more people, more I 
resources, more treasure, more force, with less debt. Our ' 
national character will stand high for moderation and jus- | 
tice ; our own citizens, and foreign nations, will entertain 
but one opinion on the subject ; and we can then confi- I 
dently appeal to that great and good Being, who holds in 
his hands the destiny of nations, to smit)^ upon our cause. 
But, if in the inscrutable decrees of His prbvidence it is or- 
dained that we must perish, we will at least fall with dignity, | 
and maintain our character when we lose our ezistenee. j 
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^^ On TliBndfty, May Stb, 1823, was held at the City Hotel, 
T^ew York, the Seventh Anniyersary of the American Bible So- 
ciety. The Hon. John Jay, President of the Society, by reaaon 
of his advanced age and infirmity, not being able to be present, 
the chair was taken by Gen. Matthew Clarkson, senior Vice 
President, who was supported by the Hon. De Witt Clinton and 
Hichard Varick, Esq., Vice Presidents." 

Snch wa0 the announcement at the commencement of the Re- 
port of proceedings of the Seventh Anniversary of the American 
'Bible Society. The venerable and distinguished men, alike the 
pnde and the ornament of the State of New York, who then 
constituted its officers, and who are named above, have all gone 
to their rest ; bat their names will be remembered while liter- 
ature and law, philosophy and religion, have their votaries 
among us. 

The aged and honored President sent a written address to the 
Society, which was read by the Rev. James MUnor, D.D., then 
the Secretary for Foreign Correspondence ; and who has also 
joined the great company of the redeemed, and whose name is 
associated with almost all the enterprises of benevolence in the 
land ; and who, by his talents' and his exalted Christian charac- 
ter, oommanded the respect and received the affection of all 
who knew him. 

On this occasion De Witt Clinton delivered the following 
Address : 

13* 
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When I had the satisfactioa to attend, some years since, 
an Anniversary Meeting of this Society, it was honored, I 
believe for the last time, by the presence of its venerable 
President, who has been since numbered among the illus- 
trious dead. His mortal remains are mouldering in the 
grave ; but it is humbly hoped that his immortal spirit is in 
heaven, enjoying the rewards of a well-spent life, the cooo- 
munion of saints and angels, and the smiles of the Almighty 
Father of the universe. His worthy successor is, I learn 
with deep regret, disabled by bodily infirmity from attend- 
ing in his place, but he has favored us with an emanation 
from his highly-gifted mind. Like his predecessor, he was 
a statesman of the revolution, and has rendered eminent 
services to the Republic. After a life devoted to patriotr 
ism, illuminated by talents, and distinguished for inde- 
pendence and integrity, he has dedicated his setting sun 
to the diffusion of the light of the Gospel, and has given 
all the weight of his elevated character to the support of 
an Institution, which embraces within its purview the 
highest interest of the human race. He too, will, in the 
course of nature, follow, ere long, his distinguished prede- 
cessor. Let us render him, when living, the honors due 
to his high office in this Institution — ^to his exalted merit — 
to the purity of his private, and the usefulness of his public 
life : And under this impression I have the honor to pro- 
pose the following resolution : — 

" Resolved, That the thanks of the Society he given to the Prwi- 
dent, for the address with which he has favored the Society on the 
present occasion, and for the lively interest which he manifests in its 
prosperity and success/^ 
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On this occasion, and as intimately connected with this 
vabjeot, I shall endeavor, with great dtfUence, to illustrate 
the principles, enforce the objects, and elucidate the merits 
of associations established for difiusing the Holy Scrip- 
tares. If it be admitted that the Bible is a revelaticm I 
from God, intended for the benefit of man in this world, 
and for his happiness in a future state, it follows, as an in* 
evitable corollary, that its extensire circulation is a duty 
of the most imperative nature, and an interest of the high- 
est character. However the various members of the 
Christian community may differ about doctrine or dis- 
cipline, they must all, notwithstanding, recognise the di- 
vine c»rigin, and the sacred character of the Bible ; like the 
radii of a circle, they must all emanate from a common 
center, and all terminate in the same periphery. 

As this place is neutral ground, on which all the con- 
tending sects of Christendom may assemble in peace, for 
the purpose of difiusing with pious zeal the knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, and of promoting, with concentrated 
effort, the great cause of religion, how deeply is it to be 
regretted that different views should be taken of this sub- 
ject, and that controversy should be excited as to the dis- 
pensation of the highest charity. For alas! it has been n 
contended that the Revelation of God to man should be 
modified or restrained by human agency. While this op- 
position proceeds from quarters entitled to the highest 
respect, and is enforced by the most ingenious appeals to 
sectarian feeling, to the passions and the imagination, it is 
our incumbent duty to resist all attempts to intercept the 
light of heaven from striking the earth. In maintaining 
the preeminent merits of Bible Societies, let us not, how- 
ever, lose sight of that charity which is the brightest 
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ommiDMit of the Christian charaotor ; and let us not mia- 
gle acrimonioiis imputatioiis in our vindicatkMi of a great 
and glorioos cause* The citadel of beneycdence uid 
Christian charity may be defended without the use of 
poisoned wevpans, and We may refute the ai^uments 
without impeaching the motives or wounding the fedings 
of our opponents. And let it be indelibly impressed os 
our minds, that the errors c^ wise men are, at least, en- 
titled to sympathy, and that even the obliquities of good 
men incline towards heaven. 

Whatever glosses may be thrown on this subject, and 
whatever disguises may be adopted, it is obvious that the 
opposition must finally entrench itself in the obsolete ex- 
ploded doctrine of the danger of illuminating mankind. 
And no person can take this ground without entertaining 
erroneous views of the fabric of human society and of the 
high destinies <^ religion. In its full latitude and unquali- 
fied extent, it compels us to consider the ruler every thing 
and the people nothing, and to substitute the exposition of 
the priest for the will of the Deity. As ignorance is the 
patron of error and the enemy of truth, the diffusion of 
knowledge is friendly to the propagation of religion and 
the ascendancy of good government. If it teach man his' 
rights, it also teaches him his duties. '* Truth and good- 
ness," said an illustrious philosopher, '' difiers but as the 
seal and the print ; for truth prints goodness, and they be 
the clouds of error which descend in the storms of pas- 
sions and perturbations." 

To deny the full benefit of the Scriptures, in the most 
unlimited and unsophisticated shape, to all the family of 
mankind, is to assume the ground of our incapacity for the 
full reception of the revealed will of heaven; and the 
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^nrhole asfrnnption is jniedicated on the ino«t untenable pro- 
mises. If the Almighty, in the plenitude of his goodness, 
has graciously oondescended to promulgate his will to the 
human race, we cannot deny our capacity to understand 
the rev^tion without charging Divine Providence with 
ma useless dispensation. And if we take refuge in the 
pale of sectarian pretensions, and insist that the light of 
the Gospel shall only reach us through the refracting 
medium <^ human illustration, is not this a virtual aban- 
donment of the controversy ? The Deity, in declaring his 
will, announced that man was able to receive, and ought 
to enjoY the full benefit of the revelation. And in con- 
tending that it must be conveyed in an exclusive channel, 
or only through certain selected oi^ans, we fully concede 
that human nature may be rendered a fit depository as 
well as channel of divine truth. And to borrow the lan- 
guage of a great philosopher, " to say that a blind custom 
of obedience should be a surer obligation than duty taught 
and understood, is to afiirm that a blind man may tread 
surer by a guide, than a seeing man can by a light." 
Within this narrow compass is comprised the whole phi- 
losophy of the debate. 

I believe that it is not generally understood that human 
reason cannot in itself ftirnish certain demonstration of a 
future state. The aspirations of the soul after im- 
mortality — the general impressions of mankind — the con- 
stitution of the human mind, and the benign attributes of 
the Deity, render it highly probable that our existence is 
not bounded by the narrow limits of this world. But it is 
well known that every link in this concatenation of rea- 
soning, every circumstance in this enumeration of consid- 
eration has been assailed with no inconsiderable force. 
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And it imurt be admitted that the behest tthris of te 
httnMn Blind have been unable to hthrd miitable aikl di»- 
tinot Tiewi of oar mode of existence in a foture etate. 
Even the end of our creation has been the subject of 
doubt and debate: and the powers of pfcilosof^y, the 
ictions of mythology, and the snbtHties of ntletaphyssc^ 
have been unsucoessfnUyen^loyed in dispelling the clouds 
and darkness that rested for ages over the d^itinies of 
mankind. Some have supposed that this world was crem- 
ated to punish man for the sins committed in a pre- 
existent state. Others have ims^ined that it sprung firom 
a fortuitous concourse c^ atoms, or an infinite series of 
causes, and that man is the creature of chance, has ho 
fixed destination, and will experience the fate of other 
organic matter. Some have considered him as created to 
afford amusement to superior beings, and to be ''the 
standing jest of heaven," while others have contended 
that his existence is essential to complete the series of 
created substances, and to supply a necessary link in the 
chain of being. 

If the end and aim of our being in this world have ap- 
peared so obscure to the benighted vision of human reason, 
what may we not expect from its views of a future state? 
The most sublime flights of poetry, and the most profounel 
elaborations of philosophj^have altogether failed in fur- 
nishing luminous, distinct, and cheering prospects of 
immortality. The most alluring views of heaven were 
entirely derived from the earth ; and the final allotment of 
the virtuous was only a transit from this world to a ma- 
terial paradise. 

Some safer world in depth of woods embiacM, 
Some happier island in the watery waste. 
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In the bo>w^Brs of Mim ; in the ganieRS of 4eHght ; in the 
fields of Elyrium ; in the seats of the iHustrious and beatt** 
fied dead, there was always a retrospeetive longing, linger- 
ing look, at the superior fascinations of this world. The 
great ej»c bard of Rome, after he bad exhausted the 
powers of his ereative mind in descriUng the delights of 
the Eiysian Fields, asserts the return <^ the souls of the 
departed to this worid, in order to reanimate other bodies. 
Apd the father of heroic poetry, ^ whose magic muse 
aoared to the topmost heaven of gaodeur /' describes his 
heroes as <ii8satis6ed with their portion in the regions of 
blessedness. When Ulysses congratulates Achilles on his 
supremacy over the mighty dead, the latter indignantly 
exclaims, that he would rather be a servile bind, and eat 
the bread of poverty on earth, than exercise imperial au- 
thority over all the Shades. 

Whole nations were ignorant of a future state ; and 
others had but feeble glimmerings of light on this subject. 
The ancient i^ilosophers were divided in their views. 
Many of them utterly discredited, and some openly ridi- 
culed aO hereafter. The consequences of this state of 
things were in every respect most deplorable : they were 
felt in every vein and artery of social combination, and in 
every aspect and conformation of conduct and character.* 
The ancients, who disbelieved in a future state, were utterly 
unable to account for the moral phenomena of this world. 
When they considered the events and vicissitudes of life — 
when they beheld the accumulation of laurels on the brow 
of the tyrant, the oppressor rolling in affluence, and the 
murderer defying punishment — ^when they perceived the 
wise and the virtuous shrouded in obscurity and over- 
whelmed with calamity — ^when they saw Cato driven to 
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luickle, Socrates to hemlock, an Aristides in exile, daai 
heard the dying Arutus excIaiiD* that virtue was an «np(j 
name— *in what a dreadful poeiticm did they stand? A 
knowledge of a future world would have elucidated all ia- 
congruities, solved all doubts, dispelled all darkness. Thej 
sometimes, indeed, endeavored to vindicate the ways of 
God to man, by ailing that in this sublunary state virtse 
was its own reward ; that vice was attended by an sppn- 
priate punishment, and that a man's enc»rmities were tt 
least visited on his posterity ; and when forced from tfae 
full extent of their positions by the testimony of daily ex- 
perience, they took refuge in atheism, or inculcated that 
the Deity had no agency in the concerns of this world, or 
adopted the system of polytheism, and believed in 

Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust ; 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lust. 

In this state of moral darkness, Jesus Christ appeaiei 
pointing out the way to heaven, and shedding light over 
the world. What was before uncertain he rendered cer- 
tain : for to adopt the words of the great apostle, " he hsth 
abolished death, and hath brought life and immortality to 
light through the Gospel." And herein consists a charac- 
teristic feature and a peculiar excellence of the Christiafi 
dispensation. It lifted the vail which concealed futurity 
from view, and that separated time from eternity ; and it 
afforded clear demonstrations of the life to come. All doubts 
on this subject have vanished, for a belief in the Chistiaa 
religion is utterly incompatible with a disbelief of a future 
state. Christianity not only ascertains its existence, but 
points out our destinies in it. Instead of the sensual enjoj- 
ments of a Mahometan Paradise-— instead of the Elysian 
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fields of Pagan rapentition, or the tranflinigratioi&s of the 
Metempsychosis, '' our minds are lifted up from the dun- 
^on of the body to the eDJoyment of the divine essence 
yf the Almighty/' and we are endowed with 

Perfectioas absoliite, graces divine, 
And amplitade of mind to greatest deeds. 

Christianity may be contemplated in two important 
suspects. First, in reference to its influence on this woiid ; 
and secondly, in reference to our destiny in the world to 
come. And whatever may be intimated to the contrary by 
tl^ sneers of infidelity, or the cavils of scepticism, it may 
be asserted boldly, and can be demonstrated conclusively, 
that to its celestial influence we are indebted for the bless- 
ings of civilization, the elevation of the female character, 
the enjoyment of domestic hapfuness, the successful 
cultivation of knowledge, the establishment of free go- 
. vemment, and the dominion of good order and peace, 
wherever they prevail in the great communities of man- 
kind. 

Had I the time and the talent, I would proceed with 
pleasure to establish these positions ; but restricted as I am 
m both respects, I can only glance at some of the leading 
topics. 

We are governed by our hopes and our fears — ^by the 
desire of happiness and the dread of misery. The laws 
which regulate our conduct, are the laws of man, and the 
laws of God. To which may be added, as exercising a 
strong influence, and in many instances, a controlling 
power over our actions, an anxious desire to acquire the 
good willi^nd to avoid the contempt of our fellow crea- 
tures by a conformity to the general sense of right and 
wrong. This is dencnninated by Mr. Locke the law of 
opinion. The sanctions of laws, in order to be complete, 
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ought to oooprme rewwrdi at well » {xmishinents. fie 
inefficacy of human laws for tfieir intended objects, » 
fmlpable from the daily operations of society, and the ac- 
cnmolated experience of ages* Secret crimes are of coiine 
unpunished ; and how many o( the guilty escape from the 
want of testimony— from casualties — and from the imper- 
lect or penrerse dispensation of justice and aierey : and 
there are many aberrations from virUie which do ast 
come within the cognizance or the policy of human legji* 
latioD. Violations of what are termed the duties of ia- 
perfect obligation answw to this description. Ingratitude 
—infidelity in friencbhip— the w«it of charity — an infm- 
tion of hoapitality— afe not punished by the tribunals «f 
men. And deeds of the most dai^rous character, wfaidi 
strike at the very foundation c^ private happiness aad 
public prosperity, are sometimes not considered criminal 
Lyix^ and adultery, for instance, escape with impunitj. 
The complex machineiy of government, the arduous ad- 
ministration of justice, and the embarrassment and dit 
ficttlties which surround the operations of legislation, fre- 
quently produoe crimes peculiar to the social combinaticoi 
of Qoan, and generate evils unknown in a state of nature. 
But in addition to these considerations, it may be remarked, 
that the innocent are frequently punished instead erf* the 
guilty, and that human laws are entirely destitute of the 
sanction of rewards. To confer honors for obedienee 
would be as ridiculous as unavailing. The hcmor oi many 
would resolve itself into the honor of none. To dispease 
pecuniary rewards would be nugatory or kn{»racticabl0. 
In an unqualified extent, no government would be able to 
supply die Aands ; and even in a restricted form, its (^ra- 
tion would be to rec^ve money with one hand as a 
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metmum, aod to pay it baek w&h the otbir m the iha^ 
)f a tax. 

Tha efficacy of the law of opiaioo k also limited, and 
iiui all the imperfeotions attached to hamaaity. It oannot 
reach those who are haidened in infamy and pkmged in 
iniquity ; and its aanotionB do not extend beyond the limits 
of this wcNrld. Hypocrisy brayes its denunciations ; ex- 
alted rank and great opidenoe feet, in some degree, sape- 
idor to its terrors ; and the stoic in his apathy, the anchor- 
tie in his seclusion, and the misanthrope in his hatred, look 
mth ineffable contempt on the men and the things of this 
wiMrld. And to thia it may be added that tlw law of <q>ih- 
ksi does not alwayB {nresent an inunutable Btandard of 
▼irtue, and an nnnerring criterion of exoellenoe ; but some- 
iunes connives at departnres from the rales of morality. 

The sanctions of the Divine law supply all these defi- 
cieQcdes, oover the whole area of hmaan action, reach 
every case, ponish every sin, and recompense every vir- 
tue. Its rewards and its punishments are graduated with 
perfect juBtioe ; and its appeals to the hopes and fears of man 
Sffe of the most potent character and tranacendant influence. 
The codes of men and the lawa of opinion derive a great 
portion of their weight from the influence of a future 
world. Justice cannot be administ^rad without the sanc- 
tity of truth ; and the great security againat peijury ki the 
amenability <^ another state. I'he sanctions of reli^on 
Cfmf09& the foundations of good government; and the 
ethies, doctrines, and examples fiinushed by Christianity 
exhibit the best models for the laws of ojHnion. 

The imperfect views which the Pagan religion afforded 
of futurity, had, notwithstanding, considerable influence on 
the interests of mankind. Herodotus re{»resents the peo- 
ple called the immortal Get®, on account q{ their b^ief in 
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a fiitim stale, as tbe braT«st and most upright of ti» 
Tbracian nations. And Juvenal ascribes the horrible de- 
pravity of the age to the reigning infidelity which had ex- 
jdoded from the pablic creed the Stygian Lake, and other 
terrors of the ancient mythcJogy. 

The Christian religion, armed with power, endowed 
with light fortified by tmtb, and revealed by God, fore- 
told in the prophecies, attested by miracles, sealed with 
the Mood of the saints, and sublimed by the morality of 
HeavMi, is thus presented to man, exhibiting him in a stste 
of probation, and enforcing his good conduct in this tran- 
sitory state in order to secure his felicity in the regions of 
eternal Miss. It places what Archimedes wanted, die 
lever of power on another and a bettar world, .luid ccm- 
trols all the operations <^ num in union with the presci^ 
tions of Divine love. 

Feeble and inqperfect as this view is, it notwithstand- 
ing presents powerful inducements to encourage your ani- 
mated perwverance and redoubte exertions in the cause of 
philanthropy and religion. Institutions like this unite in 
the bonds of firiendship and charity all their cultivaton, 
without regard to kindred, sect, tongue, or nation. In this 
place an aitar is erected to conoord — ^peaoe is declared 
among the most discOTdant sects-^and the parti-colcmd 
coat of Joseph is exchanged for the seamless garment of 
Christ ; and in such a hoV cause, be assured that the vi- 
sitations of Divine api»t>bation will attend your proceed- 
ings—that o{^)osition will prove like the struggles of a 
river with the ocean — and that although mountains of so- 
phistry may be piled on mountains of invective, like Ossa 
on Pelion, yet that all such attempts will terminate like 
the fabled wars of the Titans, and can never prevail 
against truth and Heaven. 
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The oauae of popular ednoation was erer near to the heart 
(yf Mr. Clinton. He was an early friend <d the Free Schools, 
and was President of the Society, and delirered the following 
address to the bene&ctors and friends of the Society in the city of 
New York, on the 1 Ith of December, 1809. The occasion was 
«* the opening of that Institution in their new and spacious build- 
ing." It will be remembered that he was at this period Mayor of 
ihe city of New York. In connecdon with this address, it may 
be interesting to give an extract from the last Message of Got. 
Clinton to the Legislature, 1st January, 1828. In the following 
address, and in the message, the subject of classical or colle|^t6 
education for the most promising and talented of the children of 
poor parents is considered and earnesUy recommended. 

Thus in his Message, he says : — ^^ Permit me to solicit your at- 
tention to the two extremes of education, — the highest and the low- 
est ; and this I do in order to promote the cultivation of those whom 
nature has g^d with genius, but to whom fortune has denied 
the means of education. Let it be our ambition (and no ambi- 
tion can be more laudable), to dispense to the obscure, the poor, 
the humble, the friendless, and the distressed, the power of ris- 
ing to usefulness and acquiring distinction. With this view, 
proTision ought to be made for the gratuitous education in our 
Colleges of youth eminent for the talents they haye displayed, 
and the yirtues they haye cnltiyated in the subordinate Semi- 
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naries. TUs would eall into aotiTity «n llie ftealtiefl of ( 
—•11 the efbrtt of industry, all the ineentiyes to ambition, t 
all the motiTea to enterpriie — and place the merits <^ 1 
ent inteUect on a level, at least, with the faotitions okims i 
fortune and aaeestiy.'^ 

The Frke Academy in the citj of New York, will aecompliiL^ 
this object. The foUowing is tbe Address of 1809, aboTC re-« 
ferred to : 

• 

On an oceasion so interesting to this Institution, when 
it is about to assume a more respectable shape, and to ac- 
quire a spacious and permanent habitation, it is no more 
than a becoming mark of attention to its patrons, bene- 
factors and firiends, assembled fiH* the first time in this 
place, to delineate its origin, its progresa, and its present 
situation. The station which I occupy in this Associa- 
tion, and the request of my much respected colleagues, 
have devolved this task upon me— a task which I should 
perform with unmingled pleasure if my avocations had 
afforded me time to execute it with fidelity. And I trust 
that the humble objects of your bounty, presented this day 
to your view, will not detract from the solemnity of the 
occasion — " That ambition will not mock our useful toil, 
nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile the simple an- 
nals of the poor." 

In casting a view over the civilized world, we find an 
universal accordance in opinion on the benefits of educa* 
tion ; but the practical exposition of this opinion exhibits a 
deplorable contrast While magnificent Cc^l^es and 
Universities are erected, and endowed, and dedicated to 
literature, we behold few liberal appropriations for difiusing^ 
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he Uessiags of knowledge among aU desoriptioiis oi peo- 
>le« The fundamental error of Europe hae been to con- ) 
ine the light of knowledge to ^ wealthy and the great, \ 
^bile the humble and the defw^saed have been as aedu- 
ously excluded from its participation as the wretched 
sriminal, imnmred in a dunge<m, is from the light oi Hea- 
iren. This cardinal mistake is not only to be found in the 
institutions of the old world and in the condition of its in- 
Mkl»tants, but it is to be seen in most of the books which 
have been written on the subject of education. The cele- 
Inrated Locke, whose treatises on government and the hu- 
man understanding have covered him with immortal glo< 
ry, devoted the powers of his mighty intellect, to the elu- 
cidation of education — ^but in the very threshold of his 
book, we discover this radical error — ^his treatise is pro- ] 
fessedly intended for the children ci gentlemen* " If those 
of that rank (says he), are by their education once set 
right, they will quickly bring all the rest in order ;" and 
he appears to consider the education of other children as 
of little importance. The consequence of this monstrous 
heresy has been, that ignorance, the prolific parmit of 
every crime and vice, has jMredominated over the great 
body of the people, and a corresponding moral debasement 
has prevailed. " Man differs more from man, than man 
from beast,"* says a writer, once celebrated. This re- 
mark, however generally false, will certainly apply with 
great force to a man in a state of high mental cultivation, 
and man in a state of extreme ignorance. 

This view of human nature is indeed calculated to ex- 
cite the most painful feelings ; and it entirely originates 
from a consideration of the predominating error which I 
have exposed. To this source must the crimes and ca« 
* Montaigne'* Essays. 
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lamities of the old world be fNtincipally imputed, iffnn- 
raace is the came as well as the effect of bad goYen- 
roents, and withoat the coltiTation <^ oar ratiooal powen, 
we can entertain no just ideas of the oUigations of monl- 
ity or the excellencies <^ religion. Although En^and ii 
justly rwdowned for its coltiTation of the arts and sciences, 
and although the poor rates of that country exceed fi?s 
millions sterling per annum, yet (I ad<^t the words of aa 
eminent British writer), "there is no Protestant coon-* 
try where the education of the poor has been so grosi- 
ly and infamously neglected as in England."* If <his- 
tenth part of that sum had been aj^ed to the education 
of the poor, the blessings of order, knowledge, and inno- 
cence would have been difiused among them, the eyi 
would have been attacked at the fountain head, and s 
total revolution would have taken place in the habits and 
lives of the peo^, favorable to the cause of industry, 
good morals, good order, and rational religion. 

More just and rational views have been entertained on 
this subject in the United States. Here, no privil^ed or- 
ders — ^no factitious distinctions in society — ^no hereditarj 
nobility — no established religion — ^no royal prerogatives 
exist, to interpose barriers between the people, and to cre- 
ate distinct classifications in society. All men being con- 
sidered as enjoying an equality of rights, the propriety and 
necessity of dispensing, without distinction, the blessings 
of education, followed of course. In New England the 
greatest attention has been invariably given to this impor- 
tant object. In Connecticut, particularly, the schools are 
supported at least three-fourths of the year by the interest 
of a very large fund created for that purpose, and a small 
tax on the people ; the whole amounting to seventy^igbt 
* Edinbuigh Review. 
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thousand dollars per annum. The result of this benefioial 
arrangement is obvious and striking. Our Eastern breth- 
ren are a well-informed and moral people. In those 
States it is as uncommon to find a poor man who cannot 
read and write, as it is rare to see one in Europe who can. 

Pennsylvania has followed the noble example of New 
England. On the fourth of April last, a law was passed 
in that State, entitled " An act to provide for the educa- 
cation of the poor, gratis." The expense of educating 
them is made a county charge, and the county commis- 
sioners are directed to carry the law into execution. 

New York has proceeded in the same career, but on a 
different, and perhaps more eligible plan. For a few years 
back, a fund has been accumulating with great celerity, so- 
lemnly appropriated to the support of common schools. 
This fund consists at present of near four hundred thou- 
sand dollars in bank stock, mortgages, and bonds; and 
produces an annual interest of upwards of twenty-four 
thousand dollars. The capital will be augmented by the 
accumulating interest and the sale of three hundred and 
thirty-six thousand acres of land. When the interest on 
the whole amounts to fifty thousand dollars, it will be in a 
state of distribution. It is highly probable that the whole 
fund will> in a few years, amount to twelve hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, yielding a yearly income of seventy- 
five thousand dollars. If population is taken as the ratio 
of distribution, the quota of this city will amount to seven 
thousand five hundred dollars, a sum amply sufficient on 
the plan of our establishment, if judiciously applied, to ac- 
commodate all our poor with a gratuitous education. 

On a comparison of the plan of this State with that of J 
Pennsylvania, it will probably be found that we are enti- 
14 
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tied to the palm of superior excellence. Oar capital is 
already created, and nothing more is requisite than a judi- 
cious distribution — ^whereas the expense of school esta- 
blishments in that State, is to be satisfied by annual bur- 
dens. The people of Pennsylvania are therefore interest- 
ed against a faithful execution of the plan, because the less 
that is applied to education, the less they will haire to paj 
in taxation. Abuses and perversions will of course ariso 
and multiply in the administration of the public bounty. 
And the laws of that State being liable to alteration or re- 
peal, her system has not that permanency and stability to 
which ours can lay claim. It is true that our Legislature 
may divert this fund, but it would justly be considered a 
violation of public faith, and a measure of a very violent 
character. As long as the public sentiment is correct in 
this respect, we have no reason to apprehend that any 
Legislature will be hardy enough to encounter the odium 
of their constituents, and the indignation of posterity. 
And we have every reason to believe, that this great 
fund, established for sinking vice and ignorance, will 
never be diverted or destroyed, but that it will remain 
unimpaired, and in full force and vigor to the latest 
posterity, as an illustrious establishment, erected by the 
benevolence of the State for the propagation of knowledge, 
and the diffusion of virtue among the people. 

A number of benevolent persons had seen, with con- 
cern, the increasing vices of this city, arising in a great 
degree from the neglected education of the poor. Great 
cities are at all times the nurseries and fiot-beds of crime. 
Bad men from all quarters repair to them, in order to ob- 
tain the benefit of concealment, and to enjoy in a superior 
degree the advantages of rapine and fraud. And the 
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dreadful examples of vice, which are presented to youth, 
and the alluring forms in which it is arrayed, connected 
with a spirit of extravagance and luxury, the never-fail- 
ing attendant of great wealth and extensive business, can- 
not fail of augmenting the mass of moral depravity. " In 
London, says a distinguished writer on its police, above 
twenty thousand individuals rise every morning, without 
knowing how, or by what means they are to be supported 
through the passing day, and in many instances even 
where they are to lodge on the ensuii^g night."* There 
can be no doubt that hundreds are in the same situation in 
this city, prowling about our streets for prey, the victims 
of intemperance, the slaves of idleness, and ready to fall 
into any vice, rather than to cultivate industry and good 
order. How can it be expected that persons so careless 
of themselves, will pay any attention to their children ? 
The mendicant parent bequeaths his squalid poverty to 
his offspring, and the hardened thief transmits a legacy of 
infamy to his unfortunate and depraved descendants. In- 
stances have occurred of little children, arraigned at the 
bar of our criminal courts, who have been derelict and 
abandoned, without a hand to protect, or a voice to guide 
them through life. When interrogated as to their connec- 
tions, they have replied, that they were without home and 
without friends. In this state of turpitude and idleness, 
leading lives of roving mendicancy and petty depredation, 
they existed a burden and a disgrace to the community. 

True it is, that Charity Schools, entitled to eminent 
praise, were established in this city, but they were attach- 
ed to particular sects, and did not embrace children of dif- 
ferent persuasions. Add to this that some denominations 

* Colquhoun on Police of London. 
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were not provided with those establishments, and that 
children^ the most in want of instruction, were necessa- 
rily excluded, by the irreligion of their parents, from the 
benefit of education. 

After a full view of the case, those persons of whom I 
have* spoken, agreed that the evil must be corrected at its 
source, and that education was the sovereign prescription. 
Under this impression, they petitioned the Legislature, 

^who, agreeably to their application, passed a law on the 
9th of April, 1805, entitled, " An Act to incorporate the 

, Society instituted in the city of New York for the Esta- 
blishment of a Free School, for the education of {>oor chil- 
dren, who do not belong to, or are not provided for, by 
.any religious society." — Thirteen Trustees were elected 
under this Act, on the first Monday of the ensuing May, 
with power to manage the affairs of the Corporation. Oq 
convening together, they found that they had undertaken 
a great task, and encountered an important responsibility; 
without funds, without teachers, without a house in which to 
instruct, and without a system of instruction; and that their 
only reliance must been their own industry, on the liberality 
of the public, on the bounty of the constituted authoi ities, 
and on the smiles of the Almighty Dispenser of all good. 
In the year 1798, an obscure man of the name of Joseph 
Lancaster, possessed of an original genius and a most saga- 
cious mind, and animated by a sublime benevolence, de- 
voted himself to the education of the poor of Great-Britain. 
Wherever he turned his eyes, he saw the deplorable state 
to which tRey were reduced by the prevalence of igno- 
rance and vice. He first planted his standard of charity 
in the city of London, where it was calculated that forty 
thousand children were left as destitute of instruction as 
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le savages of the desert. And he proceeded by degrees, 
> form and perfect a system, which is in education what 
tie most finished machines for abridging labor and ex- 
pense are in the mechanic arts. 

It comprehends reading, writing, arithmetic, and the 
cnowledge of the Holy Scriptures. It arrives at its ob- 
ject with the least possible trouble and at the least possi- 
ble expense. Its distinguishing characters are economy, 
facility, and expedition, and its peculiar improyements are 
cheapness, activity, order, and emulation. It is impossi- 
ble on this occasion to give a detailed view of the system. 
For this I refer you to a publication entitled, " Improve- 
ments in Education, &c., by Joseph Lancaster," and for 
its practical exposition, I beg you to look at the operations 
of this seminary. Reading in all its processes, from the 
alphabet upwards, is taught at the same time with writing, 
commencing with sand, proceeding to the slate, and from 
thence to the copy-book. And to borrow a most just and 
striking remark, " The beauty of the system is, that noth- 
ing is trusted to the boy himself— he does not only repeat 
the lesson before a superior, but he kams before a supe- 
rior."* Solitary study does not exist in the establish- 
ment. The children are taught in companies. Constant 
habits of attention and vigilance are formed, and an 
ardent spirit of emulation kept continually alive. Instruc- 
tion is performed through the instrumentality of the 
scholars. The school is divided into classes of ten, and 
a chief, denominated a Monitor, is appointed over each 
class, who exercises a didactic and supervisional authority. 
The discipline of the school is enforced by shame, rather 
than by the infliction of pain. The punishments are 
* Edinburgh Review. 
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varied with circumstances ; and a judicious distributioB of 
rewards, calculated to engage the' infant mind in the dis^ 
charge of its duty, forms the keystone which binds toge* 
ther the whole edifice. 

Upon this system, Lancaster superintended in person a 
school of one thousand scholars, at an annual expense d 
three hundred pounds sterling. In 1806, he proposed, by 
establishing twenty or thirty schools in different parts of 
^the kingdom, to educate ten thousand poor children, at 
four shillings per annum each. This proposition has been 
carried into eflkct, and he has succeeded in establishing 
twenty schools in different parts of the kingdom^ all of 
which are under the care of teachers, educated by him, 
few of whom are more than eighteen years old. Several 
of the schools have each about three hundred scholars— 
that at Manchester has four hundred — his great school in 
Borough-Road, London, flourishes very much — it has 
sometimes eleven hundred children — seldom less than 
one thousand. 

When I perceive that many boys in our school have 
been taught to read and write in two months, who did not 
before know the Alphabet, and that even one has accom- 
plished it in three weeks — ^when I view all the bearings 
and tendencies of this system — ^when I contemplate the 
habits of order which it forms, the spirit of emulation 
which it excites — the rapid improvement which it pro- 
duces — ^the purity of morals which it inculcates — ^when I 
behold the extraordinary union of celerity in instruction, 
and economy of expense — and when I perceive one great 
assembly of a thousand children, under the eye of a single 
teacher, marching with unexampled rapidity, and with 
perfect discipline, to the goal of knowledge, I confess that 
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recognize in Lancaster, the benefactor of the human 
ace — ^I consider his system as creating a new era in edu- 
nation, as a blessing sent down from Heaven to redeem 
he poor and distressed of this world from the power and 
lominion of ignorance. 

Although the merits of this apostle of benevolence have 
been generally acknowledged in his own country, and he 
has received the countenance and protection of the first 
men in Great Britain, yet calumny has lifted up her voice 
against him» and attempts have been made to rob him of 
his laurels. Danger to the Established Church and to 
Government, has been apprehended from his endeavors to 
pour light upon mankind. This insinuation has been 
abundantly repelled by the tenor of his life — his carefully 
steering clear in his instructions of any peculiar creed, and 
^his confining himself to the general truths of Christianity. 
" I have," says Lancaster, " been eight years engaged in 
the benevolent work of superintending the education of 
the poor. I have had three thousand children, who owe 
their education to me, some of whom have left school, 
are apprenticed or in place, and are going on well. I 
have had great influence with both parents and children, 
among whom there is, nevertheless, no one instance of a 
convert to my religious profession." That knowledge is 
the parent of sedition and insurrection, and that in pro- 
portion as the public mind is illuminated, the principles of 
anarchy are disseminated, is a proposition that can never 
admit of debate, at least in this country. 

But Lancaster has also been accused of arrogating to 
himself surreptitious honors, and attempts have been 
made to transfer the entire merit of his great discovery to 
Dr. Bell. Whatever he borrowed from that gentleman, 
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he has candidly acknowledged. The use of sand in teach- 
ing, undoubtedly came to him through that channel, bat it 
has been practised for ages by the Brahmins. He may 
also be indebted to Bell for some other improvements^ bat 
the vital leading principles of his system, are emphatically 
an original discovery. 

The trustees of this institution, after due deliberation, 
did not hesitate to adopt the system of Lancaster, and in 
carrying it into effect, they derived essential aid from one 
of their body, who had seen it practised in England, and 
who had had personal communication with its author. 
A teacher was also selected who has fully answered 
every reasonable expectation. He has generally fol- 
lowed the prescribed plan. Wherever he has deviated, 
he has improved. A more numerous, a better governed 
school, affording equal facilities to improvement, is not to 
be found in the United States. 

Provided thus with an excellent system and an able 
teacher, the school was opened on the 6th of May, 1806, 
in a small apartment in Bancker street. This was the 
first scion of the Lancaster stock engrafted in the United 
States ; and from this humble beginning, in the coarse of 
little more than three years, you all observe the rapidity 
with which we have ascended. 

One great desideratum still remained to be supplied. 
Without sufficient funds, nothing could be efficiently 
done. Animated appeals were made to the bounty of our 
citizens, and five thousand six hundred and forty-eight 
dollars were collected by subscription. Application was 
also made to the Legislature of this State for assistance, 
and on the 27th of February, 1807, a law was passed, ap- 
propriating four thousand dollars, for the "purpose of 
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erecting a suitable building, or buildings, for the instruc- 
tion of poor children, and every year thereafter, the sum 
of one thousand dollars, for the purpose of promoting the 
l>enevolent objects of the Society." The preamble of this 
liberal act contains a legislative declaration of the excel- 
lence of the Lancaster system, in the following words : — 
•* Whereas the trustees of the Society for establishing a 
Free School in the city of New York, for the education 
of such poor children as do not belong to, or are not pro- 
vided for, by any religious society, have, by their memo- 
rialy solicited the aid of the Legislature ; and whereas 
their plan of extending the benefits of education to poor 
children, and the excellent mode of instruction adopted 
by them, are highly deserving of the encouragement of 
Government." 

Application was also made to the Corporation of the 
city for assistance, and the tenement in Bancker-street, 
being in all respects inadequate to the accommodation of 
the increasing establishment, that body appropriated a 
building adjacent to the Alms-house, for the temporary 
accommodation of the school, and the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars towards putting it in repair; the Society 
agreeing to receive and educate fifty children from the 
Alnris-house. To this place the school was removed on 
the 1st of May, 1807, where it has continued until to-day. 
The Corporation also presented the ground of this edi- 
fice, on which was an arsenal, to the Society, on condi- 
tion of their educating the children of the Alms-house gra- 
tuitously ; and also the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, to 
aid in the completion of this building. The value of this 
lot and the old building, may be fairly estimated at ten 
thousand dollars ; and the Society have expended above 
14* 
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thirteen thousand dollars in the erection and complelio& 
of this edifice and the adjacent buildings. The income of 
the school, during the last year, has been about sixteen 
hundred dollars, and its expense did not much difier firom 
that sum. This room will contain near six hundred 
scholars, and below there are apartments for the family of 
the teacher, for the meeting of the trustees, and for a fe- 
male school, which may contain one hundred scholar?, 
and may be considered as an useful adjunct to this insti- 
tution. This seminary was established about twelve years 
ago, by a number of young women belonging to, or profess- 
ing with, the Society of Friends ; who have, with merito- 
rious zeal and exemplary industry, devoted much of their 
personal attention, and all their influence, to the educa- 
tion of poor girls in the elementary parts of education and 
needle- work. The signal success which attended this 
free-school animated the trustees with a desire to extend 
its usefulness, and to render it co-extensive with the wants 
of the community, and commensurate with the objects of 
public bounty. A statute was accordingly passed, on 
their application, on the 1st of April, 1808, altering the 
style of this corporation, denominating it "The Free 
School Society of New York," and extending its powers 
to all children who are the proper objects of gratuitous 
education. 

From this elevation of prosperity and this fruition of 
philanthropy, the Society had the satisfaction of seeing 
that the wise and the good of this, and the neighboring 
States, had turned their attention to theil' establishment.^ 
A number of ladies of this city, distinguished for their 
consideration in society, and honored and respected for 
their undeviating cultivation of the charities of life, esta- 
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lished a society for the very humane, charitable, and lau- 
iSLble purposes of protecting, relieving, and instructing 
orphan children. This institution was incorporated on 
He 7 th of April, 1807, under the style of "The Orphan 
\sylum Society in the City of New York," and at a sub- 
sequent period the Legislature, under a full conviction of 
Lis great merits and claims to public patronage, made a 
disposition in its favor, which will, in process of time, pro- 
duce five thousand dollars. 

A large building, fifty feet square and three stories high, 
has been erected for its accommodation, in the suburbs of 
the city, and it now contains seventy children, who are 
supported by the zeal aild benevolence of its worthy mem- 
bers, and educated on the plan of this institution, at an 
annual expense of two thousand dollars. 

An economical school, whose principal object is the in- 
struction of the children of the Refugees from the West 
Indies, was opened some time since in this city, where, in 
addition to the elementary parts of education, Granmiar, 
History, Geography, and the French language, are taught. 
It is conducted on the plan of Lancaster, with modifica- 
tions and extensions, and is patronized and cherished by 
French and American gentlemen, of great worth and re- 
spectability, who are entitled to every praise for their be- 
nevolence. Children of either sex are admitted, without 
distinction of nation, religion, or fortune. This Seminary 
is in a flourishing condition, and contains two hundred 
scholars. There are two masters in this Seminary, and 
two women who teach needle- work, and there is a print- 
ing-press, where such as have any talents in that way are 
taught that important art. 
We have also the satisfaction of seeing the benefits of 
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this system extended, either in whole or in part, to the 
Charity Schools of the Dutch, Episcopal, and Methodist 
Churches, and of the Presbyterian Church in RutgerV 
street ; and also to the school founded by the Manumis- 
sion Society, for the education of the people of col<^; 
which has, in consequence of this amelioration, been aug- 
mented from seventy to one hundred and thirty children. 

In Philadelphia, the same laudable spirit has been mani- 
fested. Two deputations from that city have visited us, 
for the express purpose of examining our school. One of 
these made so favorable a report on their return, that a 
number of the more enterprising and benevolent citizens, 
composed of members belonging to the Society of Friends, 
immediately associated under the name of the '* Adelphi 
Society,'' and raised, by private subscription, a sum suffi- 
cient to purchase a suitable lot of ground, to erect a hand- 
some two story brick building, seventy-five feet in length, 
and thirty-five in breadth, in which they formed two spa- 
cious rooms. The Adelphi School now contains two hun- 
dred children, under the care of one teacher, and is emi- 
nently prosperous. The other deputation made also a fa- 
vorable report, and "the Philadelphia Free School So- 
ciety," an old and respectable institution, adopted, in con- 
sequence, our system, where it flourishes beyond expec- 
tation. 

Two female schools, one called the " Aimwell School," 
in Philadelphia, and another in Burlington, New Jersey, 
have also embraced our plan with equal success. 

I trust that I shall be pardoned for this detail. The 
origin and progress of beneficial discoveries cannot be too 
minutely specified ; and when their diffusion can only be 
exceeded by their excellence, we have peculiar reason to 
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c^ongratulate the friends of hflmanity. This prompt and 

^^neral encouragement is honorable to our national char- 

skC^ter, and shows conclusively that the habits, manners, 

skxid opinions of the American people, are favorable to the 

T^^eption of truth and the propagation of knowledge. — 

.A.nd no earthly consideration could induce the benevolent 

naan, to whom we are indebted for what we see this day, 

^o exchange his feelings, if from the obscure mansions of 

indigence, in which, in all human probability he now is, 

instilling comfort into the hearts, and infusing knowledge 

into the minds of the poor, he could hear the voice of a 

great and enlightened people pronouncing his eulogium, 

and see this parent seminary, and the establishments which 

have sprung from its bosom, diffusing light, imparting joy, 

and dispensing virtue. | His tree of knowledge is indeed 

transplanted to a more fertile soil, and a more congenial 

clime. It has flourished with uncommon vigor and beauty 

— ^its luxuriant and wide-spreading branches aflbrd shelter 

to all who require it — ^its ambrosial fragrance fills the land 

— ~and its head reaches the heavens ! 

Far be it from my intention to prevent future exertion. 
For although much has been done, yet much remains to 
do, to carry into full effect the system. It would be im- 
proper to conceal from you, that in order to finish this 
edifice we have incuiTed a considerable debt, which our 
ordinary income cannot extinguish ; and that, thereTore, 
we must repose ourselves on the public beneficence. It 
has been usual to supply the more indigent children with 
necessaries to protect them against the inclemencies of 
winter — ^for without this provision, their attendance would 
be utterly impracticable. This has hitherto been accom- 
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plished by the bounty of individuals, and to no other 
source can we at present appeal for success. 

The law from which we derive our corporate existence 
does not confine us to one seminary, but contemplates the 
establishment of schools. A restriction to a single insti- 
tution would greatly impair our usefulness, and would ef- 
fectually discourage those exertions which are necessary 
in order to spread knowledge among all the indigent. 

Col. Henry Rutgers^ with his characteristic benevo- 
lence, has made a donation of two lots in Henry-street, 
worth at least twenty-five hundred dollars, to this Corpo- 
ration. By a condition contained in one of the deeds, it 
is necessary that we should erect a school-house by June, 
18] 1 ; and it is highly proper, without any reference to the 
condition, that this should be accomplished as soon as 
possible, in order to meet the wants of the indigent in that 
populous part of the city. If some charitable and public- 
spirited citizen would follow up this beneficence, and make 
a similar conveyance on the opposite side of the city, and 
if the liberality of the public shall dispense the means of 
erecting the necessary buildings, then the exigencies of all 
our poor, with respect to education, would be amply sup- 
plied for a number of years. 

After our youth are instructed in the elements of usefal 
knowledge, it is indispensal^le to their future usefulness 
that some calling should be marked out for them. As 
most of them will undoubtedly be brought up in useful 
trades, pecuniary means to facilitate their progress to this 
object would, if properly applied, greatly redound to the 
benefit of the individual as well as to the good of the com- 
munity. 

In such an extensive and comprehensive establishment, 
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-we are to expect, according to the course of human events, 
that children of extraordinary genius and merit will rise 
up, entitled to extraordinary patronage. To select such 
from the common mass — to watch over their future des- 
tiny — to advance them through all the stages of education 
and through all the grades of knowledge, and to settle 
them in useful and honorable professions, are duties of 
primary importance and indispensable obligation. This, 
however, will require considerable funds : but of what es- 
timation are pecuniary sacrifices when put in the scale 
against the important benefits that may result ; and if we 
could draw aside the veil of futurity, perhaps we might 
see in the offspring of this establishment, so patronized and 
so encouraged, characters that will do honor to human 
nature — that will have it in their power — 

^^ The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise ; 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their hisf ry in a nation's eyes. ' 



^ 



^^i %tii layyE. 



On the 22d of July, 1823, Mr. Clinton delivered the AnDiud 
Address before the Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Union College, of Schenectady, which is given below. 



Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Society — 

In accepting the honor of your renewed invitations to 
appear at this place, I have not been insensible of your 
kind preference ; and when you v^ere pleased to intimate 
that the deep interest of science, in exhibitions of this na- 
ture, might be promoted by my cooperation, I considered 
it my imperative duty to yield a cheerful compliance. 
When I endeavor to enforce those considerations which 
ought to operate upon us generally, as men, and particu- 
larly as Americans, to attend to the cultivation of know- 
ledge, you will not, I am persuaded, expect that I shall 
act the holiday orator, or attempt an ambitious parade 
and ostentatious display, or a gaudy exhibition, which 
would neither suit the character of the Society, the dispo- 
sition of the speaker, the solemnity of the place, or the 
importance of the occasion. W|^at I say, shall come 
strictly within the purview of the Institution ; shall be 
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comprised in the langaage of unvarnished truth, and shall 
be directed with an exclusive view to advance the interests 
of literature. I shall not step aside to embellish or to daz- 
zle ; to cull a flower or to collect a gem. Truth, like 
beauty, needs not the aid of ornament ; and the cause of 
knowledge requires no factitious assistance ; for it stands 
on its own merits, supporting and supported by the pri- 
mary interests of society, and deriving its effulgent light 
from the radiations of heaven. 

Man, without cultivation, differs but little from the ani- 
mals which resemble him in form. His ideas would be 
few and glimmering, and his meaning would be conveyed 
by signs or by confused sounds. His food would be the 
acorn or locusts — ^his habitation the cave — ^his pillow the 
rock — his bed the leaves of the forest — ^his clothes the 
skins of wild beasts. Destitute of accommodations, he 
would roam at large, seeking for food, and evincing in all 
his actions, that the state of untutored nature is a state of 
war. If we cast our eyes over the pages of history, or 
view the existing state of the world, we will find that this 
description is not exaggerated or over-charged. Many 
nations are in a condition still more deplorable and de- 
based ; sunk to the level of brutes ; and neither in the 
appearance of their bodies, or in the character of their 
minds, bearing a resemblance to civilized humanity. 
Others are somewhat more advanced, and begin to feel 
the day-spring from on high : while those that have been 
acclimated to virtue, and naturalized to intelligence, have 
passed through a severe course of experiments, and a long 
ordeal of sufferings. 

Almost all the caiaqiities of man, except the physical 
evils which are inherent in his nature, are in a great 
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oeasure to be imputed to erroneous views of religion, or 
»ad systems of government; and these cannot be co- 
existent for any considerable time with an extensive dif- 
usion of knowledge. Either the predominance of intelli- 
^nce will destroy the government, or the government 
will destroy it. Either it will extirpate superstition and 
enthusiasm, or they will contaminate its purity and 
prostrate its usefulness. Knowledge is the cause as 
svell as the efiect of good government. No system of 
government can answer the benign purposes of the social 
combinations of man which is not predicated on liberty ; 
and no creed of religion can sustain unsullied purity, or 
support its high destination, which is mingled with the 
corruptions of human government. Christianity is in its 
essence, its doctrines, and its forms, republican. It teaches 
our descent from a common parent; it inculcates the 
natural equality of mankind ; and it points to our origin 
and our end, to our nativity and our graves, to our im- 
mortal destinies, as illustrations of this* impressive truth. 
But at an early period it was pressed into the service of 
the potentates of the earth ; the unnatural union of church 
and state was consummated ; and the scepter of Constan- 
tine was supported by the cross of Jesus. The light of 
knowledge was shut out from the general mass, and con- 
fined to the select organs of tyranny ; and man was for 
ages enveloped in the thickest gloom of intellectual and 
moral darkness. At the present crisis in human affairs, 
we perceive a great and portentous contest between 
power and liberty — ^between the monarchical and the re- 
presentative systems. The agonies and convulsions of 
resuscitating nature have agitated the nations, and before 
they are restored to their rights, and the world to its re- 
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pose, the hand of famine, the scythe of pestilence, and the 
sword of depopulation, will fill up the measure of human 
calamity. 

The ]H^8ent state of the world exhibits an extraordinary 
aspect. In former times it was the policy of the sovereign 
to encourage eminent merit in literature, science, and the 
arts. The glory that was radiated on intellectual excel- 
lence was reflected back on the government ; but these 
dispensations of munificence were confined to the Aristo- 
tles, the Virgils, and the Plinys of the age. The body of 
the people were kept in a state of profound ignorance, aod 
considered as the profanum vulgus ; to be employed as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, and to be used as 
beasts of burden or of prey, as the policy or the caprice of 
the despot should prescribe. 

The revolution effected by the invention of printing has 
created a corps of literary men in the cities, the universi- 
ties, the academies, the lyceums, and philosophical socie- 
ties of the most arbitrary governments of Europe, which 
have exercised an influence over public opinion almost 
irresistible. Man is the creature of imitation and sympa- 
thy ; and however callous the sovereign might be to public 
opinion, yet it predominated over his ministers, who in 
reality wiekled the sceptre. The consequence was, that 
a more extensive diffusion of knowledge was promoted, and 
the blessings of instruction visited the cottage as well as 
the palace. Monitorial schools and religious societies 
were generally established, and the sunshine of mental 
and moral illumination penetrated the darkness which co- 
vered the nations. To know our rights is to assert them. 
The principles of the American revolution became the 
text-book of liberty, and its practical commentaries are to 
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^& read in the events now occurring in various parts of 
he globe. Greece has unfurled the holy standard of li- 
>^rty, and waves it in defiance-over the crescent of Ma- 
i^omet. Spanish America is breaking the chains of ty- 
rcuany: Spain and Portugal have drawn the sword in 
^vindication of the rights of man ; public opinion is opera^ 
ting with magic influence in Great Britain in favor of the 
oppressed nations ; and the result will show that the phys- 
ical strength of Europe must follow the train of its moral 
power. It is in vain to say that the people now in com- 
motion are unfit for free government. Conceding the fact, 
it avails nothing in the argument. The human character 
is principally moulded by knowledge, religion, freedom, 
and government. The free States of Greece exhibited dif- 
ferent aspects of mind, of manners, and of morals. But 
i^e no longer remark as a distinguishing characteristic, 
the etherial spirit of the Athenian, the pastoral simplicity 
of the Arcadian, the stupidity of the Boeotian, or the laco- 
nic brevity of the Spartan.* The sweeping hand of des- 
potism has confounded in one mass all the delicate color- 
ing, the lights and shades of the picture. In revolutionary 
times great talents and great virtues, as well as great vices 
and great follies, spring into being. The energies of our 
nature are put into requisition, and daring the whirlwind 
and the tempest, innumerable evils will be perpetrated. 
But all the transient mischiefs of revolutions are mild 
when compared with the permanent calamities of arbitrary 
power. The one is a sweeping deluge, an awful tornado, 
which quickly passes away ; but the other is a volcano, 
continually ejecting rivers of lava — an earthquake bury- 
ing whole countries in ruin. The alleged inaptitude of 

• Hughes^s Travels in Greece. 
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man for liberty is the effect of the oppressions which he 
has suffered; and until a free government can shed its 
propitious influ^ice oyer time — until, perhaps, a new ge-' 
neration has risen up under the new order of things, with 
new habits and new principles, society will be in a state 
of agitation and mutation ; faction will be the lord of the 
ascendant, and frenzy and fury, denunciation and proscrip- 
tion, will be the order of the day. The dilemma is inevit- 
able, father the happiness of the many or the predomi- 
nance of the few must be sacrificed. The flame of liberty 
and the light of knowledge emanate from the same sacred 
fire, and subsist on the same element : and the seeds of 
instruction widely disseminated will, like the serpent's 
teeth, in the pagan mythology, that were sown into the 
earth, rise up against oppression in the shape of the iron 
men of Cadmus. In such a cause, who can hesitate to 
make an election ? The factions and convulsions of free 
governments are not so sanguinary in character, or terrific 
in effects, as the animosities and intestine wars of mo- 
narchies about the succession, the insurrections of the 
military, the prosciptions of the priesthood, and the cru- 
elties of the administration. The spirit of a republic is 
the friend, and the genius of a monarchy is the enemy of 
peace. The potentates of the earth have, for centuries 
back, mdntained large standing armies, and, on the most 
frivolous pretexts, have created havoc and desolation. 
And when we compare the world as it is under abitrary 
power, with the world as it was under free republics, what 
an awful contrast does it exhibit ! What a solemn lesson 
does it inculcate ! The ministers of famine and pestilence, 
of death and destruction, have formed the van and brought 
up the rear of despotic authority. The monuments of the 
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ixts, the fabrics of genius and skill, and the sublime erec- 
ions of piety and science, have been prostrated in the 
hist; and the places where Demosthenes and Cicero 
ipoke, where Homer and Virgil sang, and where Plato and 
A.ristotle taught, are now exhibited as mementos of the 
perishable nature of human glory. The forum of Rome 
is converted into a market for cattle ;* the sacred fountain 
of Castalia is surrounded, not by the muses and graces, 
but by the semi-bararous girls of Albania ;t the laurel 
groves, and the deified heights of Parnassus, are the asy- 
lum of banditti; Babylon can only be traced by its 
bricks; the sands of the desert have overwhelmed the 
splendid city of Palmyra, and are daily encroaching on 
fertile territories of the Nile ; and the malaria has driven 
man from the fairest portions of Italy, and pursued him to 
the very gates of the Eternal City. 

Considerations like these announce to us, in the most 
impressive manner, the importance of our position in the 
civilized world, and the necessity of maintaining it. The 
reciprocal action of knowledge and free government on 
each other, partake in some measure of the character of 
identity ; for wherever liberty is firmly established, know- 
ledge roust be a necessary concomitant. And if we desire 
to occupy this exalted ground — if we wish to improve, to 
extend and to perpetuate the blessings of freedom, it is 
essential, absolutely essential, to improve, to extend, and 
perpetuate the blessings of education. Let us not 
deceive ourselves by the delusions of overweening con* 
fidence, and the chimeras of impregnable security, and 
fondly suppose that we are to rise superior to the calami* 
ties of other nations. Our climate is salubrious, and we 

• Eustace's History. t Hughes's Travels. 
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are free from pestilence-— our soil is fertile, and famine is 
a stranger— our character is pacific, and war is a rare oc-. 
currence; but if we only suppose a relaxation of the 
sinews of industry, and the presence of a tiger-like thirst 
for human blood, then the consequent neglect of produC' 
tive industry, and the vast accumulation of taxes, would 
drain the resources of individuals, and impoverish the 
public treasury, and plague and famine, poverty and de- 
population would follow in the train of preexisting cala- 
mities. Nor is it to be concealed, that dangers of the 
most formidable nature may assail us from other sources: 
some peculiar to our situation, and others that are com- 
mon to all free States. 

Faction and luxury — ^the love of money and the love ot 
power — ^were the hydra-headed monsters that destroyed 
the ancient republics. At the time that the Roman 
commonwealth was overturned, all ranks of men were so 
corrupted that tables were publicly set out upon which the 
candidates for offices were professedly ready to pay the peo- 
ple the price of their votes ; and they came not only to give 
their voices to the man who had bought them, but with all 
manner of weapons to fight for him. Hence it often 
happened that they did not part without polluting the 
tribunal with blood and murder, and the city was a per- 
petual scene of anarchy.* The justice of heaven pursued 
the perpetrators of these enormities, and Rome was 
scourged with a series of the most detestable tyrants that 
ever disgraced the character of humanity. Although cor- 
ruption will not at first present itself under such hideous 
forms, yet its approaches will be insidious, undermining, 
and dangerous. It will appeal to cupidity and to ambition, 

* Plutarch. 
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y magnificent promises and by donatives of office, if not 
►y largesses of money. Good men are too often lethargid 
nd inactive — ^bad men are generally bold and adventu- 
ous. And unless arrested by the vigilant intelligence and 
'-irtuous indignation of the community, faction will, in 
nrocess of time, contaminate all the sources of public 
>rosperity ; a deleterious poison will be infused into the 
rita.1 principles of the body politic ; intrigue, ignorance, 
uid impudence will be the passports to public honors ; and 
^he question will be, not whether the man is fit for the 
>ffice, but whether the office is fit for the man. In this 
crisis of the republic, its degenerate and unprincipled sons 
will unite in a common crusade against the public good, 
and will encircle the land with a cordon of corrupt and 
daring 8[Mrit8, like the peccant humors of the body, which, 
in a dangerous disease, collect in the morbid part of the 
system. 

There are also peculiar circumstances in our situation, 
iw'hich ought to silence high-toned arrogance, and admonish 
us of the danger which surround us. The experiment of 
a great empire, founded on the federative principle, has 
not been fully tested by the efflux of time and the pressure 
of events. The ancients democracies, where the people 
legislated in person, were ruined by the smallness of their 
area. The impulses of faction were sudden, unchecked, 
and overwhelming. An extensive republic, like ours, may 
be destroyed by a conspiracy of the members against the 
head, or the power of government may be spent as it ex- 
tends, like a circle in the water which is lost by its own 
expansion. And an apprehension of this occurrence may 
induce the establishment of standing armies in the ex- 
tremities of the empire, which, as in the days of ancient 
15 
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Rome, will rush to the capital, to divide the spoils of 
power and wealth. Nor is it to be concealed that a 
spirit is active in the community which tends to the de- 
struction of the Union, and the consequent subversion <tf 
the best hopes of man. It may be considered as givifig 
too much in to refinement to intimate that the sectional 
prejudices which prevail in certain parts of the Union 
may be derived from hereditary antipathies and feelings 
and that as the eastern States were chiefly settled by the 
Puritans or Roundheads of England, and the principal 
southern States by the Cavaliers or Royalists, a diversitj 
of manners was entailed on their progeny, which has 
tended to increase and exasperate the ancient animosities 
that were at the same time transmitted. I shall not, 
although I should be fortified by the great names of Aris- 
totle, BacoU) BeAeley, Buffon, and Montesquieu, reply on 
the operation of physical causes : although, perhaps, they 
are not without their influence. It was the opinion of the 
Stagyrite, that the climate of Greece was the best pos^- 
ble one for the production of great men. The Greeks 
said he, hold a middle place in physical and moral quali- 
ties, as well as topographical situation, between the north- 
ern Europeans and the southern Asiatics ; possessing the 
courage of the former, without their torpor of intellect, and 
the ingenuity of the latter, without their abject disposition. 
Lord Bacon has observed, that the inhabitants of the south 
are in general more ingenious than those of the north, bat 
that where the native of a cold climate has genius, be 
rises to a higher pitch than can be realized by the southern 
wits. And Bishop Berkeley* has illustrated this opinion 
by comparing the southern wits to cucumbers, which are 
* Berkeley's Minute Philosopher. 
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ommonly all good in their kind, but at best are an in- 
ipid fruit, while the northern geniuses are like melons, of 
«rhich not one in fifty is good, but when it is so it has an 
exquisite relish. However pertinent this doctrine may be 
^here it was intended to apply, it can have but little 
BV^eight in reference to us. The difference of latitude and 
temperature is not so great as to produce the predicated 
results ; and so far as facts can be ascertained, they will 
Dot bear out the ascription. It is probable that the causes 
BO much to be deprecated come under the denomination 
of moral, and are to be found in slavery ; for whorever it 
prevails, it generates an anti-commercial and an anti-manu* 
facturing spirit, and at the same time it produces a lofty 
sense of independence — ^which is among the strongest pre- 
servatives of our republican governments. In the other 
States, where commerce and manufactures are cultivated, 
as well as agriculture, there is no real collision of interest 
with the States purely agricultural. There is, on the con- 
trary, an identity ; and although the prosperity of each is 
the prosperity of all, yet jealousies will spring out of the 
legislative encouragement and protection of these great 
interests. To encourage the fabrics of art is to encour- 
age the fabrics of nature ; to protect manufactures is to 
advance the growth of the raw materials of which they 
are made ; to countenance commerce is to countenance 
cheapness of transportation and goodness of market ; and 
to promote the wealth of any member or section of the 
Union, is to enhance its abilitiy to use the fabrics and to 
consume the productions of the other. The growing ex- 
pansion of liberal feelings, and the illuminating progress of 
political philosophy, have had a salutary tendency in 
checking prejudices and antipathies, which have too much 
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prevailed. But little to oar honor, I speak it with regret, 
they have been recently excited by a contest of equestriia 
swiftness. In the Olympic games, where enlightened Greece 
assembled, where Homer recited his poem, and Thucididei 
his history, the laureled crown, the " pal ma nobilis*'* was 
awarded to the man, not to the beast ; but the late disfday 
reminds us of the degenerate days of Rome, when a horse 
was raised to the honors of the consulship ; and of the 
Prasini and Veneti, the green and blue factions, which 
arose from those colors of livery in horse-races, and 
which accelerated, if not occasioned the ruin of the Greek 
empire.f 

The necessity of counteracting the tendency of all hu- 
man institutions to debasement ; of guarding with effica- 
cious circumspection against the advances of anarchy and 
tyranny, and of preventing the evils to which we are 
peculiarly exposed, from expanded territory and geograph- 
ical prejudices, must be obvious ; and for this purpose^ 
it is essential to attend, with increased zeal, to the great 
interests of education, and to promote, with unrelaxed 
fervor, the sacred cause of science. Education includes 
moral as well as intellectual culture — ^the georgics of the 
heart as well of the head ; and we must emphatically look 
up to a general difRision of knowledge as the palladium of 
a free government — ^the guarantee of the representative 
system, and the aegis of our federative existence. 

Is it necessary, on this occasion, to show the important 
connection between science and all the arts, which con- 
tribute to the sustenance, the accommodation, and the 
embellishment of human life ? The analytic researches of 
chemistry have opened to us a knowledge of the constitu- 

* Horace. f Gibbon. 
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ent parts of soils, minerals, vegetables, and other sub- 
stances, and have developed their useful application. 
From the first conception of the propulsion of vessels by 
steam, by the Marquis of Worcester, to its consummation 
by Fulton, how slow was the process — how difficult the 
accomplishment! And this could never have been 
effected had it not received the aids of chemical dis- 
covery, of mathematical calculation, and of mechanical 
philosophy. All that relates to the economy of labor by 
machinery — to the facilation of intercourse by canals and 
bridges — to naval, civil, and military architecture — to the 
improvement of agriculture — to the advancement of the 
mechanic arts — ^must be derived directly or indirectly 
from scientific research. 

It is an ordinance of heaven, that man must be em- 
ployed or be unhappy. Mental or corporeal labor is the 
destination of his nature ; and when he ceases to be active, 
he ceases to be useful, and descends to the level of vegeta- 
ble life : and certainly those pursuits which call into ac- 
tivity his intellectual powers, must contribute most to his 
felicity, his dignity, and his usefulness. The vigorous 
direction of an active mind to the accomplishment of good 
objects, forms its most extatic delights. ''Usee studia 
adolescentiam alunt, senectutum oblectant, secundas res 
ornant, adversis perfugium ac solatium praebent, delectant 
domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregri- 
nantur, rusticantur."* 

The honor and glory of a nation consists in the illus- 
trious achievements of its sons in the cabinet and in the field, 
in the science and learning which compose the knowledge 
of man, in the arts and inventions which administer to his 

♦ Cicero. 
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accommodation, and in the virtues which exalt his charac-*^ 
tcr. Scarcely two centuries have elapsed since the settle-' 
ment of these United States, and in that period we have 
seen a Washington, a Henry, a Franklin, a Ritteii-' 
HOUSE, and a Fulton — ^the most splendid names in war, in ' 
eloquence, in philosophy, in astronomy, and in mechanics, 
which the world has ever witnessed. The congress of 
patriots who proclaimed our independence in the face of 
an admiring world, and in the view of approving heaven, 
have descended, with three exceptions, to the grave ; and 
in this illustrious band were comprised more virtue, and 
wisdom, and patriotism, and energy, than in any association 
of ancient or modern times. I might proceed, and pro- 
nounce an eulogium on our savans who have illustrated 
philosophy and the exact sciences ; on our literati, who 
have explored the depths and ascended the heights of 
knowledge ; on our poets, who have strung the lyre of 
Appollo ; on our painters, who have combined the sublime 
and the beautiful in the graphic art ; on our statesmen, 
who have taught the ways and the means of establishing 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number ; and on our 
theologians, who have vindicated the ways of God to man. 
But I forbear. The task of selection is at all times invidi- 
ous ; and most of the distinguished men to whom I allude 
are still living, and probably some of them are now pres- 
ent ; and I ought certainly neither to offend their modesty 
nor violate my sense of self-respect by the obtrusion of 
praise which is not required by the occasion, and which 
will be more suitably, and unquestionably most liberally, 
dispensed by future times. 

When we consider the small areas in which the insignia 
of human greatness have been displayed, we will find 
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equal cause for astonishment and exultation. Attica was 
not more extensive than some of our counties, and the 
whole of Greece did not exoeed this State in dimensions. 
Rome, for a long period, did not cover as great an extent ; 
and the Swiss Cantons, the United Netherlands, and Eng- 
land, when compared with the illustrious men and the 
illustrious deeds of which they can boast, are of a very 
limited space. The United States contain more than a 
twentieth part of the land of this globe, and not 600,000 
square miles less than the whole of Europe. The Deity 
has placed us on a mighty continent ; the plastic hand of 
nature has operated on a stupendous scale ; our rivers and 
lakes, our cataracts and mountains, our soil and climate, 
bear the impress of greatness, of fertility, of salubrity. 
In this spacious theater, replete with the sublime and the 
beautiful, let us act a correspondent part. This State, 
which now has a population of a million and a half, is 
capable of supporting ten millions of souls; and before this 
century closes, this maximum wiH be attained. And if 
in the councils of the Almighty it is decreed that we shall 
continue to advance in all that can render a people intelli- 
gent and virtuous, prosperous and happy, with what rever- 
ence will posterity regard the memory of those who have 
laid the foundation of such greatness and renown ! 

The elementary parts of education in common schools 
are the substrata of the studies of the academy and the 
college — and then again, the acquisition of those institu- 
tions become the basis of professional pursuits in divinity, 
law, or medicine, and the foundation of that information 
which leads to more momentous advances in the cabinet, 
the senate, or the field — ^which penetrates the regions of 
discovery and invention, and which enlightens the world 
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by literary disquisition and scienti£b inyestigation. Giving 
full credit to all the benefits derived from the prescribed 
courses of collegiate studies, perhaps the faculties of young 
men are more powerfully evolved by institutions like the 
present, which generate habits of observation and reflec- 
tion, and which produce ability in composition and facility 
in public speaking. And equally striking are the benefits 
of the extensive libraries within reach, where the '' relics 
of the ancient saints of literature, full of true virtue and 
without delusion or .imposture,"* and the oblations and 
offerings of the votaries of learning in other tinnes are 
preserved. . 

The field of honor and usefulness is now before you. 
Whatever direction you take, whatever course you adopt, 
it is in your power to become eminent. The first man in 
his profession is often absolutely, and always relatively, a 
great man. In this country particularly, every man has it 
in his power to be the architect of his own fortune. And 
when he rises, let him ascend the pyramid of greatness, 
not by the creeping tortuous windings of the reptile, but 
by the sublime flight of the bird of Jove. The eagle erects 
his eyrie on the mountain top, looks at the sun with un- 
dazzled eyes, and defies the thunder and the storm. The 
serpents creeps on the earth, hides in the cavern, and sinks 
into torpidity. 

Without referring to the inducements for exertion arising 
from the successful enterprise of our citizens at home, it 
must be sufficient to animate you to active industry by 
pointing out the harvest of profit and glory which has been 
reaped abroad. , West, of Pennsylvania, has delighted and 
astonished the world by his pictorial peformances* Afur- 

* Bacon. 
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w^€Lyy of New York, has writtea the best work on English 
Grammar, evincing a mind of the most lucid, discrimina- 
ting, and arranging constitution, and he is now enjoying 
the rewards of his piety and erudition, in the smiles of an 
approving conscience and the plaudits of good men. 
Perkins, of Massachusetts, is now pushing that wonderful 
invention, the steam-engine, to the utmost verge of per- 
fection. Many of our enterprising youth are now tra- 
versing sea and land in the pursuit of science : some are 
seated in the celebrated schools of medicine and natural 
science — some are in the great cities, examining the 
fabrics of art, the machinery and process of manufactur- 
ing, the movements and evoluti(Mis of commerce, and the 
complex relations of political economy. Others are mov- 
ing in different directions ; improving their information in 
agriculture, their taste in the fine arts, and adding to their 
knowledge of men and things. A late writer* mentions 
that at a popular point of his tour in Swizerland, it ap- 
peared from a register which he consulted, that even in 
that sequestered region the proportion of American travel- 
ers was respectable. 

The revolution in navigation is the most astonishing 
portion of history. Wherever great communications can 
be maintained by water, the seats of commerce and navi- 
gation, of dense population and extensive dominion, will 
be established at those places. Before the discovery of 
the magnet, navigation was generally within sight of land. 
Who does not smile when he reads of the ten years wan- 
derings and sufierings of Ulysses from Ilium in Asia Minor 
to the little island of Ithaca — which, within a few years, 
has been taken possession (^ by a British sergeant and 

* Simond. 
15* 
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his guard* — and of the terrific and appalling adrentures of 
the pious iEneas in a voyage from the former place to 
Italy ? If an epic poem were now written, conceived by 
the sublime genius of Homer, and matured by the embel- 
lished taste and correct judgment of Virgil, describing in 
•* thoughts that breathe and words that burn,''t the voyage 
of a hero, full of emprise and pregnant with danger, from 
the city of New York to the island of St. Domingo, or 
the mouth of the Mississippi, (the full distance of the pro- 
gress of Ulysses and ^neas), although it might be sus- 
tained by all the interest arising from important episodes 
and preternatural machinery, yet the essence of the poem 
would be so absurd that no genius or management could 
protect it from the hue and cry of universal contempt. 
The Mediterranean Sea was the locus of ancient naviga- 
tion, and on its borders sprung up in succession the four 
great monarchies — ^the Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, 
and the Roman : and " all our religion — almost all our law 
— almost all our arts — almost all that sets us above sav- 
ages, have come to us from the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. "J The mariner's compass has opened the gates of 
the great oceans, and the enterpising spirit formerly im- 
prisoned in a small space has spread over the globe, car- 
rying with it the riches of commerce and the refinements 
of knowledge. A voyage to Europe is now considered an 
excursion of pleasure : a voyage to China is viewed as a 
common occurrence ; and even a voyage of circumnaviga- 
tion round the globe, which was formerly contemplated 
with more apprehension than all the labors of Hercules, 
passes without much observation. This spirit has ex- 
tended to all modes of travelling, and all objects of dis- 

* Hobhouse's Travels. f Gray. J Dr. Johnson. 
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covery. The application of steam to the propulsion of 
boats, the establishment of swift packets, the improve- 
ment of natural and the creation of artificial water cour- 
ses, have produced the approximation of remote places, 
and substituted contiguity in lieu of distance. In former 
times, and within the recollection of some who hear me, 
a voyage to Oswego, or a journey to Niagara, was con- 
sidered a difficult and bold enterprise, and the island of 
Michilimackinack was viewed as the ultima Thule of 
of America. All parts of the world are now explored by ^ 
American enterprise : and if we reap so nobly the fruits 
of our industry and capacity in exertions abroad, a much , 
more extensive harvest of glory remains for our operations 
at home. 

Linnaeus has truly observed, that '' what we know of 
the Divine works are much fewer than those of which 
we are ignorant." The first edition of his Species Plan- 
tarum contained only 7800 plants, and now upwards of - 
50,000 are enumerated ; and it is almost certain that our 
forests, our marshes, and our mountains, contain the most 
interesting nondescripts. Zoology has been very partially 
cultivated. Almost all our mammalia, many of our fishes, 
amphibia and birds, have been arranged and described. 
Entomology has been, I may say, altogether overlooked ; 
and mineralogy and geology present unbounded scope for 
investigation. In some of our great seminaries of instruc- 
tion, the elements of natural science are taught, and our 
young physicians generally go into active life with initia- 
tory information. We have lyceums established in va- 
rious places, which will serve as schools of natural history, 
and as depositories of its treasures. Wherever a subject 
has been properly and scientifically described, it can 
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always be recognized from the descriptioD. But here the 
functions of the philosopher do not terminate. The spe- 
cies is, to be sure, determined — ^its generic character as- 
certained, and it is enrolled by a name in its appropriate 
order and class ; but a still more expanded field of observa- 
tioa and inquiry remain : you are introduced to a stranger ; 
his name is announced, and you have observed his ex- 
ternal form and manners ; but can you be said to under- 
stand his character until you have sounded the depths and 
shallows of his mind, and examined the good and bad 
qualities of his heart — the variations of his conduct — the 
impulses, predilections and prejudices which tinge the color 
of his life, and the variety of lights and shades which en- 
ter into the composition of his character ? In like man- 
ner, you see a mineral, a plant, or an animal — ^may learn 
its name, and understand its scientific arrangements ; but 
your knowledge of it would be very imperfect, and almost 

. altogether useless, unless you proceed further, and investi- 
gate its habitations and localities — its properties and uses; 
and, if an organized being, its manners, its morals, and 
its habits. And owing to the neglect of these obvious and 
important considerations, natural science has not attained 
its merited rank in the scale of utility, and in the estima- 

' tion of the public. The prodigal creation of genera, the 
preposterous multiplication of species, the adoption of 
new nomenclatures, the augmentation of synonymes, 
and the conversion of varieties into species, and of species 
into genera, have darkened the science with myriads of 
useless and barbarous terms — have sullied its lustre, and 
depreciated its sterling merits. " If every minute difier- 
ence, every trifling variation,'' said Linnceus in a letter to 
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Haller, " is to establish a new species, why should I delay 
to exhibit ten thousand such species ?" 

Yanity furnishes a sufficient fund of inducement for this 
ridiculous course. A new species, or a new genus, enti- 
tles the noroenclator to the honors of a discovery ; and in 
acting the godfather, he will probably select the name of 
a friend, and expect in time the return of the compliment. 
The dealers in specimens have also a direct interest in 
the increase and confusion of nomenclature. For every 
new name of the same substance, an addition may be 
made to the stock of their commodities, and the range of 
their sales. But the honors of a new system of arrange- 
ment are too flattering and transcendant not to be at- 
tempted ; and the consequence is, that the system of Lin- 
naeus has been mutilated, and in a great degree displaced, 
and new ones substituted, which have introduced the reign 
of chaos and old night into natural science. It has in- 
deed in some instances been judiciously modified, and 
greatly meliorated. But better for the cause of knowledge 
to have an uniform system with many defects, than to be 
perplexed and embarrassed with a diversity. We can 
travel on one highway without losing ourselves, but if we 
are bewildered by many roads and bye-paths, our progress 
will be slow, uncertain, and erroneous. When philosophy 
consists in words and not in things, it loses its body and 
becomes a shadow — ^it changes the real for the nominal. 
And it is not too uncharitable to say, that the philosophers 
of terminolog}'^ assume the physiognomy of knowledge 
and conceal the absence of ideas by the use of hard 
words, as the cuttle-fish merges itself in concealment by 
the dark fluid which it emits. 
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This endless jargon of nomenclature — ihis '* rudis indi- 
gestaque moles"* of science, has imposed a moral duresse 
upon the freedom of the mind, and the votary of nature 
cannot penetrate the adytum of its holy temple without 
encountering the same obstacles which the knight of 
chivalry had to sustain when he endeavored to force his 
way into an enchanted castle, through the opposition of 
dragons, lions, giants and genii, gorgons, hydras, and chi- 
meras dire ; and the human mind, borne down w^ith a load 
of verbiage, is doomed to suffer an intellectual torture, 
like prisoners in England, who, on their arraignment, re- 
fusing to plead, and standing mute, were sentenced to un- 
dergo the peine forte et dure, and to be smothered to death 
under weights piled on their recumbent bodies. And un- 
questionably these innovations are as deteriorating as the 
scholastic philosophy introduced by the commentators on 
Aristotle ; a philosophy of words and notions, distinctions 
and subtleties, abstract ideas and occult qualities, that 
either covered the intellectual world with darkness, or 
glimmered like shadows in the twilight, which the eye 
could hardly distinguish from the surrounding gloom. All 
such proceedings would indicate " as if there were sought 
in knowledge a couch whereupon to rest an uneasy spirit ; 
or for a terrace for a wandering mind to walk up and down 
with a fair prospect ; or a tower of state for a proud mind 
to rest itself upon ; or a fort, or commanding ground, for 
strife and contention ; or a ship for profit or sale ; and not 
a rich store-house for the glory of God and the benefit of 

man."t 

Shall we then call on some transcendant genius to dis- 
pel the darkness? some intellectual Hercules, to purify 
• Ovid. f Bacon. 
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-the Augean stable ? some mighty Bacon to act the great 
<ieliverer ? 

The great deliverer he ! who from the gloom 
Of cloister'd monks and jargon-teaching schools, 
Led forth the true philosophy — ^here long 
Held in the magic chain of words and forms, 
And defijiitions void : He led her forth, 
Daughter of heaven : — ^that, slow ascending, still 
Investigating sure the chain of things, 
With radiant finger points to heav'n again * 

This gloomy representation must not, however, produce 
despondence, and the amateur need not take the Leuca- 
dian leap, in despair of attaining the object of his fond de- 
votions. The leading savans of France have combined to 
restore the botanical part of the Linnsean system. A 
general disgust is rising up against the mummery of sci- 
ence, and time and light will soon exercise a sanative 
power over the disease. 

Some foreign governments have now in this country 
agents to collect our productions. Scientific foreigners 
are now exploring it with microscopic eyes ; and some 
standard works have proceeded from their pens. Pursh, 
and the Michaux in botany, and Wilson in ornithology, 
may be mentioned as peculiarly meritorious. 

Mineralogy has also attracted great attention from 
abroad, as well as at home. And we can boast of Cleave- 
land, whose work gives an admirable view of the science ; 
and of Silliman, in natural history generally, whose pe- 
riodical publications reflect lustre on the investigating 
spirit of our country. It requires more practice than 
genius to detect the nature of minerals ; and no person 

* Thompson. 
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need despair of success, whether he proceed to the de^ 
velopment by external appearance, chemical analysis^ 
crystalline structure, or optical character. Geology treats 
of the structure and relative position of the substances 
which compose the crust of the earth ; forms an admira- 
ble illustration of the power, wisdom, and benevolence (rf* 
the Deity, and so far as it rests on ascertained phenomena, 
is in perfect accordance with the cosmogony of Moses. 
In cultivating it, we ought particularly to follow the in- 
ductive mode of Bacon, and to attend exclusively to facts. 
It may amuse the imagination to read the romances of 
scientific men, in the shape of theories of the earth. 
Whether this earth is an extinguished sun, or a vitrified 
globe, or an animal possessed of living faculties, or a 
splinter of the sun, or a concoction of chemical affinities 
and mechanical deposition, or, by falling into the great 
deep, has been split into a thousand fragments, or been 
disorganized and shattered by the impingement of a comet, 
are inquiries little calculated to instruct the understanding. 
The specious figments of genius, and the erratic flights of 
philosophy, may excite our wonder, but they cannot stand 
the ordeal of scrutiny, or the Lydian touch of experiment. 
Time will scarcely permit even a short allusion to the 
exact sciences, agriculture and the mechanic arts, polite 
literature, the fine arts, and political philosophy: all of 
which open subjects of the most interesting character, 
that bear directly upon the general welfare : and all of 
them present the strongest incentives to the love of fame,* 
which is the great principle of the noble mind, and the 
last that it resigns. It is a common remark, that, " nihil 
dictum quod non dictum prius," and some are even so 

* Tacitus. 
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absurb as to suppose, that the stock of original ideas is ex- 
hausted. Much, DO doubt, has been anticipated, but it is 
equally true that much remains untouched and unnoticed. 
Some of the greatest discoveries have been so contempo* 
raneous that it has been impossible to establish a chaise 
of plagiarism. Many ideas are original, as it respects the 
author, and yet are not new : in which case the concep- 
tion is more vivid, and the impression more powerful than 
iw^hen of a derivative character. The infinite combina- 
tions of which the mind is susceptible — ^the lights and 
shades which the imagination can cast upon all subjects, 
aiid the powerful action of the^ understanding, in measur- 
ing the relations of ideas, in surveying the constitutions of 
things, in penetrating the secrets of nature, and developing 
the properties of mind and matter, furnish conclusive evi- 
dence of the progressive improvement of our faculties, and 
of their capacity to elicit new ideas on all subjects, and to 
make discoveries of all kinds. Sotne inventions are the 
offipring of accident — aOs gunpowder, printing, and the 
mariner's compass. Others are the result of a happy im- 
pulse. Some assume maturity at the first inception, like 
Pallas, who sprung from the head of Jove, completely 
armed with the panoply of wisdom. While most dis- 
coveries have proceeded gradually to perfection, like our 
majestic Hudson, which, although small in its origin, yet, 
by the addition of fresh streams in its career to the ocean, 
beconies at last able to bear ships of the greatest burden. 
We are as prone to shoot beyond as to shoot short of the 
mark ; and nothing is more pernicious to the discovery of 
truth, than a refining and sophisticating spirit, which in- 
fects every subject with its perverse and diminutive views. 
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An illostrious writer* has well observed, that *' men are 
are accustomed to take a prospect of nature from some 
higher tower, to view her at a distance, and to be too 
much absorbed in generalities. Whereas if they would 
vouchsafe to descend, approach nearer to particulars, and 
more exactly and considerately look into things them- 
selves, there might be a more true and valuable compre- 
hension and discovery." And let it be understood, " that 
the wonders of nature lie out of the high road and beaten 
paths, so that the very absurdity of an attempt may some- 
times be felicitous."* The mind, matured by deep and 
continual meditation, enlightened by wise and learned 
conversation, and fertilized by judicious and extensive 
reading, resembles that splendid metal which was formed 
from the fusion of many minerals in that great conflagra- 
tion at Corinth. Like the crucible of the alchymist, it 
will indeed aspire to creative power : like the deflagrator 
and the galvanic battery, it pursues nature into the most 
occult recesses, and tortures her into a confession of her 
most important secrets ; and like the poet's eye, it glances 
from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, and as ima- 
ginaticm bodies forth the forms of things unknown, turns 
them to shape, and gives to airy nothing a local habitation 
and a name.f 

Let us then be vigilant and active in the great and holy 
cause of knowledge. The field of glory stretches before 
you in wide expanse. Untrodden heights and unknown 
lands surround you. Waste not, however, your energies 
on subjects of a frivolous nature, of useless curiosity, or 
impracticable attainment. Books have been multiplied to 
designate the writer of Junius ; the man in the Iron Mask 

* Bacon. f Shakspeare. 
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has exercised the inquisitorial attention of Europe ; and 
perpetual motion, the philosopher's stone, and the immor- 
tal elixir, have destroyed the lives and fortunes of thou- 
sands. Genuine philosophy has sometimes its abera- 
lions, and like the Spartan king or Roman emperor, min- 
gles in the amusements of children. The sceptre of science 
is too often surrounded by toys and baubles, and even 
Linnseus condescended to amuse his fancy with the crea- 
tion of vegetable dials and oriental pearls. Innovation 
^w^ithout improvement, and experiments without discove^ 
ries, are the rocks on which ingenuity is too often ship- 
iwrecked. 

"Omne ignotum pro magnifico,"* said the profound 
historian of Rome. Wonder is the child of ignorance, 
and vanity is the offspring of imbecility. Let us be aston- 
ished at nothing but our own apathy; and cease to be 
vain even of our virtues. The fragrance of the humble 
lilly of the valley, and of the retiring eglantine of the 
woods, is more grateful to genuilie taste than the ex- 
pressed odor of the queen of flowers, or the most costly 
products of the chemical alembic. 

In our literary pursuits, let us equally reject a blind cre- 
dulity that believes every fable, and a universal pyrrhonism 
that repudiates all truths — a canine appetite which de- 
vours every thing however light, and digests nothing 
however alimentary — and a fastidious taste, which de- 
lights not in the nutritious viand, but seeks its gratifica- 
tion in the aromatic dessert. 

The waters of ancient learning ought to be drunk at 
the fountain head in preference to the streams. We are 
too prone to rely on references, quotations, abridgments 

* Tacitus. 
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and tranalations. The consequence is, that the meaning 
of the original frequently reaches us in a perverted or er- 
roneous shape — ^its ethereal spirit evaporates by a change 
of convey ance, and we lose our acquaintance with the 
learned languages. A fault equally common, and more 
humiliating, is an idolatrous veneration for the literary 
men of Europe. This intellectual vassalage has been 
visited by high-toned arrogance and malignant vitupera- 
tion. Harmless indeed is the calumny, and it recoils from 
the object like the javelin thrown by the feeble hand of 
old Priam ; but it ought to combine with other induce- 
ments to encourage a vernacular literature, and to cause 
us to bestow our patronage upon more meritorious works 
of our own country. We have writers of genius and eru- 
dition, who form a respectable profession. Some have 
ascended the empyreal heights of poesy, and have gather- 
ed the laurel wreaths of genius ; others have trodden the 
enchanted ground of fictitious narrative, and have been 
honored by the tears of beauty and the smiles of virtue ; 
while several have unfolded the princij^s of science, lite- 
rature, philosophy, jurisprudence, and theology, and have 
exalted the intellectual glory oi America. Let us cherish 
the hope, that some at least will devote their faculties to 
improve those arts and sciences on which the substantial 
'interests of our country so greatly depend. I refer par- 
ticularly to agriculture, civil engineering, and naval archi- 
tecture. Let us also trust that some vigorous minds will 
apply their powers to the illustration of our history. It 
has been said, with more point than truth, that the annals 
of modern colonies afford but two memorable events — ^the 
foundation, and the separation from the parent country.* 

* Humboldt. 
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If this observation had been so qualified as to refer to 
those occurrences as the most memorable, not as the only 
memorable events, it would undoubtedly have been cor- 
rect. The colonial history of New York, although imper- 
fectly executed, and brought down only to 1732, is fertile 
of instruction and replete with interest. The translations 
of the erudite Vajideriemp, and the collections of the His- 
torical Society of New York, have furnished the most 
ample materials ; and whenever it is given to the world 
by a master hand, it will be a complete refutation of the 
remark which I have quoted. Is it too much too say 
that we have no good history of the United States, and 
that the best account of our independence is written by 
Botta, an Italian ? At this moment, a respectable me- 
chanic of the city of London is collecting the materials 
for writing our history. * He is favorably noticed by dis- 
tinguished members of Parliament ; and although his mind 
has not been disciplined by a liberal education, yet its 
productions display vigorous and cultivated powers. Let 
this stimulate us to similar and animated exertions, and 
let not our writers despair of ultimate success, even if 
their efforts are attended with partial failures. Experi- 
ence certainly brightens the vista of futurity ; but they 
must expect that their fate will be determined sooner or 
later by intrinsic merit. Those writings that emit no ef- 
fulgence and communicate no information will fall still- 
born from the press, and plunge at once into the abyss of 
obscurity. Others again will dazzle as they glide rapidly 
over the literary horizon, and be seen no more. Some, 
after basking in the meridian sunshine, will gradually un- 
dergo a temporary eclipse ; but time will dispense justice, 
and restore thir original splendor. 
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So sinks the day-star in the ocean^s bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore, 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky * 

A fortunate few are always in the full blaze of sublime 
glory ; they are the phcenixes of the age, the elect of 
genius, and the favorites of nature and heaven. 

There is nothing " under Heaven's wide hollowness,"t 
which does not furnish aliment for the mind. All that 
we observe by the organs of sense, and all that we per- 
ceive by the operations of the understanding — ^all that we 
contemplate in retrospect, at the present or in the future 
may be compounded or decomposed in the intellectual 
laboratory, for beneficial purposes. The active mind is 
always vigilant, always observing. The original images 
which are created by a vivid imagination, the useful 
ideas which are called up by memory, and the vigorous 
advances of the reasoning power into the regions of dis- 
quisition and investigation, furnish full employment for the 
most powerful mind ; and after it is fully stored with all 
the productions of knowledge, then the intellect has to 
employ its most important functions in digesting and 
arranging the vast and splendid materials. And if there 
be any thing in this world which can administer pure de- 
light, it is when we summon our intellectual resources, 
rally our mental powers, and proceed to the investigation 
of a subject distinguished for its importance and com- 
plexity, and its influence on the destinies of man. 

If science were to assume a visible form, like the fabled 
muses of the ancient mythology, all men would be ready 
to exclaim with the poet — 

* Milton. t Spenser. 
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- Her angers face, 



As the great eye of Heaven shined bright, 

And made a sunshine in a shady place ; 

Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace.* 

But alas ! it is a blessing not without its alloy. Its seden- 
tary occupations, and its severe exercises of the mind, im- 
pair the health ; and hypochondria, the Promethean vul- 
ture of the student, poisons for a time all the sources of 
enjoyment. Add to this, the tortures of hope deferred, 
and of expectation disappointed- After nights without 
sleep, and days without repose, in the pursuit of a favorite 
investigation — after tasking the mind, and stretching all 
its faculties to the utmost extent of exertion, when the 
golden vision of approaching fame dazzles the eye in the 
distance, and the hand is extended to taste the fruit and 
to reap the harvest, the airy castles, the gorgeous palaces 
of the imagination, vanish like enchanted ground, and dis-- 
appear like the baseless fi^bric of a vision. 

From such perversities of fortune, the sunshine of com- 
fort may, however, be extracted. In the failure of a scien- 
tific investigation, collateral discoveries of great moment 
have been made. And as an eminent philosopherf has 
well remarked, " What succeeds pleaseth more, but what 
succeeds not, many times informs no less." And in the 
worst position, the mind is improved, sharpened, expand- 
ed, brightened, and strengthened, by the processes which 
it has undergone, and the elaborations which it has expe* 
rienced. 

We must not then expect 

A perpetual feast of nectarM sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. J 

* Spenser. f Bacon. t Milton. 
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But we may confidently pronounce that a cornucopia of 
blessings will attend the diffusion of knowledge ; that it 
will have an electrifying effect on all sources of individual 
happiness and public prosperity ; that glory will follow in 
the train of its felicitous cultivation, and that the public 
esteem, in perennial dispensation, will crown its votaries. 

This State enjoys a temperate climate and a fruitful 
soil, and, situate between the great lakes on the north 
and west, and the ocean on the south and east, ought 
always to be the seat of plenty and salubrity. It requires 
nothing but the enlightened evolution of its faculties and 
resources to realize the beau-ideal of perfection ; and the 
codperation of man with the bounty of Providence will 
render it a terrestrial paradise : and this must be efiected 
through the agency of intellectual, operating on physical 
exertion. 

In this grand career of mind, in this potent effort of 
science, in this illustrious display of patriotism, contribu- 
tions will flow in from all quarters. The humble mite 
will be acceptable as well as the golden talent. And the 
discriminating, perspicacious, and comprehensive eye of 
intellect will find 

Tongues in trees 3 books in the running brooks ] 
Sermons in stones ] and good in every thing.* 

Indeed, the very ground on which we stand afiS>nl8 
topics for important consideration and useful i^pplication. 
This city was among the earliest seats of European set- 
tlement. It was at the head of a great portage, reaching 
from the termination of the navigable waters of the west 
to the head waters of the Hudson, It was the great en- 

* Shakspeare. 
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trepot of the valaable trade in furs and peltries, and the 
tfaoronghfare of commerciid adventurers, of scientific ex- 
pirations, and of military expeditions. In 1690, it was 
destroyed by an irnqotion of French and Indians. The 
lives of many of its inhabitants were saved as it were by a 
special interposition of Providence : and the sympathia- 
ing and pathetic speech of the faithful Mohaws on that 
melancholy occasion, may be ranked among the most 
splendid efiiisions of oratory.* The alluvial lands of the 
river, rich as the soil formed by the overflowings of the Nile, 
-were the principal residence of that ferocious and martial 
race, the true old heads of the Iroquois — a confederacy 
-which carried terror, havoc, and desolation from the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico ; and wluch aq>ir- 
ed to universal empire over the savage nations. How as- 
tonished would that people be, if they could be sununoned 
to life, to witness the flowing of the waters of the west 
through this place, seeking, in a navigable shape, a new 
route to the Atlantic Ocean— <^arrying on their bosom the 
congr^ated products of nature and art, and spreading, as 
they proceed, wealth and prosperity. 

All alluvia] ground formed by streams emanating from 
a distance, and reinforced in their transit by auxiliary wa- 
ters, must be fertile not only in soil, but abundant in the 
various productions of the vegetable kingdom. The germs 
of plants will be transported from remote quarters ; and 
the gorges and ravines, formed in many places by inter- 
secting streams, will not only protect particular spots 
from the ravages of the plow, but open the treasures of 
the mineral kingdom by the profound excavations of the 
water and the transportation of distant fossils. Here, 

* Colden's History of -the Five Nation*. 
1j6 
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flien, is a proper region for interesting discov^ery. Strange 
trees now flourish on the banks of the river ; many a 
iower is bom to blush unseen, and many a curious pro- 
duction has never undergone scientific scrutiny. 

Here has been established a great seminary of educa- 
tion, which in less than thirty years has risen to an extra- 
erdinary altitude of excellence ; which unites the ardor of 
ytMithful enthusiasm with the wisdom of experienced lon- 
gevity, and the celebrity of confirmed usefulness, and 
which, by an able diffusion of the light of knowledge and 
a dexterous management of the helm of govermnent, has 
already produced scholars who adcnn and illumine the 
walks of science and literature, the pursuits of prolM- 
sbnal life, and the councils of our country. 

In this vicinity flourished Sir William Johnson, one of 
the extraordinary characters of our colonial history. He 
settled near the banks of the Mdiawk, and from homUe 
beginnings he acquired great celebrity, particularly in war; 
immense wealth, and the favor of his sovereign. Auspi- 
eious events, in concurrence with a paramount influence 
over the Indians, and great energy o( character, laid the 
foundation and erected the superstructure of his fortunes. 
In this i^ace lived and died that eminent servant of Gkxl, 
the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, the fragrance of whose virtues is 
still cherished in your hearts and felt in your lives. His 
venerable form, his dignified deportment, his eye beam- 
ing goodness, and his voice uttering wisdom, are still firesh 
in your minds ; so impressive is the power of combined 
virtue and intelligence. Dr. Dwight, the greatest theolo- 
gian of the age, has pronounced his eulogium ; and it re- 
mains for biography to perform its functions, and to fill 
up the outlines so ably drawn by one of the most acute 
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observers and profouod thinkers which our country has 
produced.* 

JFinally, whatever may be our thoughts, our words, our 
Tvritixigs, or our actions, let them all be subservient to the 
promotion of science and the prosperity of our country. 
Pleasure is a shadow, wealth is vanity, and power a pa- 
geant ; but knowledge is ecstatic in enjoyment, perennial 
in fame, unlimited in space, and infinite in duration. In 
the performance of its sacred offices, it fears no danger, 
qpares no expense, omits no exertion. It scales the moun- 
tains, looks into the volcano, dives into the ocean, perfo* 
rates the earth, wings its flight into the skies, encircles the 
globe, explores sea and land, contemplates the distant^ 
examines the minute, comprehends the great, and ascends 
the sublime. No place too remote for its grasp — no hea- 
vens too exalted for its reach. " Its seat is the bosom of 
God — ^its voice the harmony of the world. All things in 
Heaven and earth do it homage— the very least as feeling 
its care, and the greatest as not exempt from its power. 
Both angels, and men, and creatures, of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all 
with uniform consent, admiring it as the parent of peace 
and happiness.'^t 

• Dwight's Travels. t Hooker. 
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(From Smith'! Hiitorr of New Toxt, v%g9 40.) 

Mtmsieur De La Barrel Speechj addre$$ed to Garanffulaj an 
Onondaga Chief, the Indians and French officers at the same 
time forming a circle round about him, 

^' The king, my master, being informed that the Five Nations 
have often infringed the peace, has ordered me to come hither 
with a guard, and to send Ohguesse to the Onondagas, to bring 
the chief sachems to my camp. The intention of the great king 
is, that you and I may smoke the calumet of peace together ; 
but on this condition, that you promise me, in the name of the 
Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, and Mohawks, to give entire 
satisfiiction and reparation to his subjects, and for the future 
never to molest them. 

^' The Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas, and Mohawks, 
have robbed and abused all the traders that were passing to the 
Illinois and Miamies, and other Indian nations, the children of 
my king ; they have acted, on these occasions, contrary to the 
treaty of peace with my predecessor. I am ordered, therefore, 
to demand satisfaction ; and to tell them, that in case of refusal, 
or their plundering us any more, that I have express orders to 
declare war. This belt confirms my words. The warriors of 
the Five Nations have conducted the English into the lakes, 
which belong to the king, my master, and brought the English 
among the nations that are his children to destroy the trade of 
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Vm siAjeetBy uid to withdraw these nations from him. They 
haTe carried the English ihithw, notwithstanding the prohiM- 
tion of the late Goyemor of New York, who foresaw the risk 
that both they and yon wonld mn. I am willing to forget those 
tilings ; but if oyer the like shonld happen for the future , I have 
express orders to declare war against yon. This belt confirms 
my words. Yonr warriors have made several barbarous incur- 
sions on the Illinois and Miamies. They have massacred men, 
women, and children ; they have made many of these nations 
prisoners, who thon^t themselves safe in their villages in time 
of peace. These people, who are my king's children, must not 
be your slaves : yon must give them their liberty, and send them 
back into their own country. If the Five Nations shall reAise 
to do this, I have express orders to declare war against them. 
This belt confirms my words. 

** This is what I have to say to Garangula, that he may carry 
to the Senecas, Onondagas, Oneidas, Cayugas, and Mohawks, 
tiie declaration which the king, my master, has commanded me 
to make. He doth not wish them to force him to send a great 
army to Cadarackni Fort, to begin a war, which must be &tal to 
them. He would be sorry that this fort, that was the work of 
peace, should become the prison of your warriors. We must 
Endeavor on both sides to prevent such misfortunes. The 
French, who are the brethren and friends of the Five Nations, 
will never trouble their repose, provided that the satisfaction 
which I demand be given ; and that the treaties of peace be 
hereafter observed. I shall be extremely grieved if my words 
do not produce the efiect which I expect from them ; for then I 
shall be obliged to join with the Governor of New York, who is 
commanded by his master to assist me, and burn the castles of 
the Five Nations, and destroy you. This belt confirms my 
words." 

Garangnk, after walking five or six times round the circle, 
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answered the Frenck Goyenior, wko (ni.in an elbow ekair, fa 
«fae feUowiag strftbi : 

♦* YONNONDIO, 

^' I honor yoa, and the wanrion that are with me likewiai 
lioaor jott. Your interpreter haa finia hed your apeeeh : I now 
be^ mine. My words make haste to reaoh your ears ; hearken 
to them. 

<< Yonnondio, you must hsTo bdieyed, when yon left Qnebe#| 
that the sun had burnt up all the forests whioh render our eouA« 
try inaceesatble to the French^ or that the lakes kad so &r 
oyerflown the banks that they kad surrounded our oastles, and 
thftt it was impossible for us to get out of them. Yes, Yonaon* 
dio, surely you must have dreamt so ; and the euriosity of see* 
ing so great a wonder has brought you so far. Now you are 
undeceived, siuee that I and the warriors here present, are oome 
to assure you that the Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas, 
nnd Mohawks, are yet aliye. I thank you in their name for 
bringing back into their country the ealumet whioh your prede* 
cessor received from their hands. It was happy for you that 
you left under ground that murdering hatchet which has been so 
often dyed in the blood of tiie French. Hear, Yonnondio : I do 
not sleep ; I have my eyes open, and the sun which enlightens 
me, discovers to me a great captain at the head of a company 
of soldiers, who speaks as if he were dreaming. He says that 
he only came to the lake to smoke on the great calumet with 
the Onondagas ; but Garangula says that he sees the contrary ; 
that it was to knock them on the head if sickness had not weak- 
ened the arms of the French. 

^' I see Yonnondio raving in a camp of sick men, whose lives 
the Great Spirit has saved by inflicting this sickness on them. 
Hear, Yonnondio : our women had taken their clubs, our child- 
ren and old men had carried their bows and arrows into the 
heart of your camp, if our warriors had not disarmed (item, and 
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kept Aem ImmIc, iHmb jour meaBeiiga OligiiesBe came to our 
oastles. It b done, and I hare sud it Hear, Yonnondio : we 
plundered none of the French bat those that carried guns, pow- 
der, and ball to the Twightwies and Chictagbicks, beeaose those 
arms min^t haye oost ns onr Utcs. Herm we follow the ez- 
ozampleof the Jesuits, who stoTO all the kegs of nun brov^tto 
ovr easiles, lest the dnmken Indiuis dioidd knock them on the 
head. Onr warriors haye not beaver enon^ to pay for all these 
arms that they hare taken ; and onr old men are not afiraid of 
the war. This belt preserves mj wwds. 

^^ We carried the English into onr lakes to trade there with 
the Utawawas and Qnato^es as the Andirondacks Inronght the 
French to onr casdes to canyon a trade, which the English say 
18 theirs. We are bom free. We neither d^end on Yonnon- 
dio nor Corlear. 

^^ We may go where we please, and carry wilh ns whom we 
please. If yonr allies be your slaves, nse them as sneh. Com- 
mand them to receive no other bnt yonr people. This belt 
preserves my words. 

'' We knocked the Twightwies and Chicti^hieks on the head 
because they had cut down the trees of peace which were the 
limits of onr country. They had honted beavers on onr land. 
They had acted contrary to the onstoms of all Indians ; for they 
left none of the beavers alive : they killed both male and female. 
They brought the Satanas into the country to take part with 
them, jafter they had concerted ill designs against us. We have 
done less than either the English or French, that have usurped 
the lands of so many Indian nations, and chased them from their 
own country. This belt preserves my words. 

Hear*, Yonnondio ; what I say is the voice of all the Five 
Nations: hear what they answer. Open your ears to what 
they speak. The Senecas, Cayugas, Onondagas, Oneidas, and 
the Mohawks say, that when they buried the hatchet at Cada- 
rackui (in the presence of your predecessor) in the middle of 
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the fort, they planted the tree of peace in the same place, to be 
ihere carefnllj preserred, that in place of a retreat for soldiers, 
tibat fort might be a rendesTons for merchants ; that in place of 
arms and ammnnidon of war, beayers and merchandize should 
only enter there. 

<' Hear, Yonnondio : take care for the fdtore, that so great 
a number of soldiers as appear there, do not choke the tree 
of peace planted in so small a fort. It will be a great loss if 
after it had so easily taken root yon should stop its growth, and 
prevent its covering your country and ours with its branches. 
I assure you, in the name of the Five Nations, that our warriors 
shall dance to the calumet of peace under its leaves, and shall 
remain quiet on their mats, and shall never dig up the hatchet 
till their brother Yonnondio, or Corlear, shall, either jointly or 
separately, endeavor to. attack the country which the Great 
Spirit has given to our ancestors. This belt preserves my words ; 
and this other, the authority which the Five Nations have given 



Then Garangula, addressing himself to Monsieur La Main, 
said : ^' Take courage, Ohguesse ; you have spirit, sp^ak — ex ^ 
plain my words ; forget nothing ; tell all that your brethren 
and friends say to Yonnondio, your governor, by the mouth of 
Garangula, who loves you, and desires you to accept of this 
present of beaver, and take part with me in my feast, to which I 
invite you. This present of beaver is sent to Yonnondio on the 
pBTt of the Five Nations. 
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Speech of the Mohawk Chiefs to the Magistrates of Albany , on 
the 25th of March^ 1689-90, after the destruction of Sche- 
nectady, 

*.* Brethren, 

^' The murder of onr brethren at Schenectady, bj the 
French, grieves ns as much as if it had been done to ourselves, 
for we are in the same chain ; and no donbt onr brethren of 
New Engknd will be likewise sadly affacted with this cmel 
action of the French. The French on this occasion have not 
acted like brave men, but like thieves and robbers. Be not 
therefore discouraged. We give this belt to wipe away your 
tears. 

*' Brethren, 

^^ We lament the death of so many of our brethren, whose 
blood has been shed at Schenectady. We don't think that 
what the French have done can be called a victory, it is only a 
further proof of their cruel deceit. The governor of Canada 
sends to Onondaga, and talks to us of peace with our whole 
house ; but war was in his heart, as you may now see by woeful 
experience. He did the same formerly at Cadaracui, and in 
the Senecas country. This is the third time he has acted so 
deceitfully. He has broken open our house at both ends, formerly 
in the Senecas country, and now here. We hope, however, to be 
revenged of them. One hundred of our bravest young men are 
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in pnnait of them : they are brisk fellowB, and they will icIOaw 
the French to their doors. We will beset them so elosely thai 
not a man in Canada shall dare to step oat of doors to ent a 
stiek of wood; bat now we gather np oar dead tobnry tiiem,by 
this second belt. 

•* Brethren, 

^' We oame from oar castles with tears in oar eyes, to be- 
moan the blood shed at Schenectady by the perfidioas Freneh. 
While we bury oar dead murdered at Schenectady we know 
not what may have befsllen our own people, that are in porsait 
of the enemy : they may be dead. What has befallen yoa, may 
happen to us ; and therefore we come to bury oar brethren at 
Schenectady with this third belt. 

*' Great and sadden is the mischief, as if it had fallen from 
Heaven upon us. Our forefathers taught us to go with all 
speed to bemoan and lament with our brethren, when any dis- 
aster or misfortune happens to any in our chain. Take this 
belt of vigilance, that you may be more watchful for the future. 
We give our brethren eye-water, to make them sharp-sighted. 
(Giving a fourth belt.) 

^^ We now come to the house where we usually renew the 
chain ; but alas ! we find the house polluted with blood. All 
the Five Nations have heard of this, and we are come to wipe 
away the blood and clean the house. We come to invite Cor- 
lear, and every one of you, and Quider, (calling to every one 
of the principal men present by their names) to be revenged of 
the enemy by this fifth belt. 

" Brethren, 

^' Be not discouraged ; we are strong enough. This to the 
beginning of your war, and the whole house have their eyes 
fixed upon you at this time, to observe your behavior. They 
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wait yov motion^ and are ready to join in any reBolnke mea- 



^^ Our chain ifl » strong chain ; it is a silTer chain ; it can 
neither mat nor' be broken. We, as to onr parts, are resolute 
to continue the war. 

^^ We will never desist, so long as a man of ns remains. Take 
heart ; do not pack np and go away ;* this will give heart to a 
daatardly enemy. We are of the race of ihe bear ; and a bear, 
yon know, never yields while one drop of blood is left We 
must all be bears. (Giving a sixth belt.) 

" Brethren, 

'' Be patient ; this disaster is an affliction which has fallen 
from Heaven upon ns. The sun, which hath been cloudy, and 
sent this disaster, will shine again with its pleasant beams. 
Take courage, courage — (Repeating the word several times as 
they gave a seventh belt.) 

{To the English.) 
" Brethren, 

*' Three years ago we were engaged in a bloody war with the 
French, and you encouraged us to proceed in it. Our success 
answered our expectation ; but we were not well begun when 
Corlear stopped us from going on. Had you permitted us to go 
on, the French would not now have been able to do us the mis- 
chief they have done — ^we would have prevented their sowing, 
planting, or reaping. 

" We would have humbled them effectually, but now we die. 
The obstructions you then made now ruin us. Let us afler this 
be steady, and take no such false measures for the future, bat 
prosecute the war vigorously. (Giving a beaver skin.) 

'^ The brethren must keep good watch, and if the enemy 

* This was spoken to the English, who were about removing from 
Albanv. 
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eome •ffoxkj send more tpeedOy to lu. DonH deiert Scheneota- 
dj. The enemy will glory in seeing it desolftte. It will giTe 
ihem conrage that had none before. Fortify the pboe ; it is 
Bot wen fortified now ; the stoekadoes are too short ; the Indians 
ean jump oyer them. (Grave a beaver skin.) 

^^ Brethren, 

^' The miadiief done at Schenectady cannot be helped now ; 
but for the future, when the enemy spears any where, let no- 
thing hinder your sending to ns by expresses, and fire great gone, 
that all may be alarmed. We advise yon to bring all the River 
Indians under your subjection, to live near Albany, to be ready 
on all occasions. 

^' Send to New England ; tell them what has happened to 
you. They will undoubtedly awake, and lend us their helping 
hand. It is their interest, as much as ours, to push the war to 
a speedy conclusion. Be not discouraged ; the French are not 
so numerous as some people talk. If we but heartily unite to 
push on the war, and mind our business, the French will soon 
be subdued." 

The magistrates having returned an answer on the 27lh, 

to the satisfaction of the Indians, they repeated it all over, 

word by word, to let the magistrates see how carefully they 
minded, and then added : 

** Brethren, 

^' We are glad to find you are not discouraged. The best and 
wisest men sometimes make mistakes. Let us now pursue the 
war vigorously. We have a hundred men out ; they are good 
scouts. We expect to meet all the sachems of the other na- 
tions, as they come to condole with you. You need not fear our 
being ready at the first notice. Our ax is always in our hands ; 
but take care that you be timely ready. Your ships, that must 
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do ibe prmoipal work, are long a fttting out. We do not dengn 
to go oat with a small oompaDj, or in skulking parties ; but as 
soon as the nations oan meet, we shall be ready with our whole 
foree. If yon would brmg this war to a happy Issue, yon mnst 
begin soon, before the French can recover the losses they hare 
received from us, and get new vigor and life ; therefore send in 
all haste to New England. Neither yon nor we can continne 
long in the condition we are now in : we mnst order matters so 
that the French be kept in continual fear and alarm at home ; 
for fhis is the only way to be secure, and in peace here. 

'^ The Scatikok Indians, in onr opinion, are well placed where 
they are (to the northward of Albany ;) they are a good out-guard ; 
they are our children, and we must take care that they do their 
duty : but yon must take care of the Indians below the town ; 
place them near the town, so as they may be of more service to 
you.'* 
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Substance of the Speech of Good Peter to Governor Clinton 
and the Comndsrionera of Indian Affairs^ ai Albany^ on the 
occasion referred to in the discourse* 

Brother governor of tbe State of New York, and all the other 
great chiefs of the State of New York, open your ears, and all 
jon chiefs of the Five Nations here assembled, open yonr ears. 

The business we have now met about is of the greatest im- 
portance ; how happy must we all be if we can arrange it for 
our mutual good. 

We have this day assembled, and smoked our pipes in peace. 
That you may know the reason of my addressing you, I would 
inform you that my brethren, the Cayugas, and my children, 
the Senecas, requested me to be their mouth on this solemn oc* 
oasion, and understanding that it is agreeable to the great chief 
of New York, I now stand here. You will possess your minds 
in peace, for I have no disposition to oppose you in any respect, 
but shall move forward in the strait path. 

Brother Chief, 

In the first place, I would inform you that last Spring we were 
invited to a treaty at Muskingum — where your voice also called 
upon us to attend : some of our nation went there, and have not 
yet returned. 

When our uncles, the chiefis, left our council-fire, their only 
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bnsmefls at Mnskingain was the establishment of a good peace. 
This mission was agreeable to us all — eyen the warriors ; for al- 
though the clonds blacken in the south, and the winds sometimes 
blow, yet as long as our sachems labor for a peace, the minds of 
our young men are composed. 

This, great chief, I only observe, to open the way for what is 
to follow. Shortly after, the cloud from the south began to 
rise ; we again saw the effulgence of the sun ; but as soon as 
we saw it, an eyil spirit commenced its work, threatening the 
annihilation of our territory. 

BtOTHER GoVBRVOR, 

Although I observed to you that an eyU spirit had invaded 
our peace, yet do not suppose that the Five Nations were dis- 
posed to cherish this enemy ; we were deceived : we believed it 
to be a good spirit, sent by the great council of the State, and 
we thought that we should not injure ourselves by opening our 
ears to their voice. This was indeed new to us, for never be- 
fore had the Five Nations such a meeUng with any of our 
brethren of this isladd. We had invariably conferred together 
according to ancient and settled usage. 

It would be tedious to go into detail, and state at large the 
means by which we were misled. We cannot see but a small 
depth into the heart of man, and can only discover the work of 
his tongue. It appears that you then sensibly sympathized 
with us in our situation, and looking back to ancient times, en- 
deavored to discover a method of recovering our sinking terri- 
tory. 

Soon after this the Oneida nation heard your voice. Although 
it was small at first, yet it gave us life to find that you would 
extend your arm and save our country. It informed us that 
you would kindle a council fire at Fort Stanwix, inform us of 
our situation, and relieve us of our difficulties. It also directed 
us to send it on to the other nations — which we did. At the 
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connoil ire at Fort Stanwiz, bat one nation, the Onondagas, 
attended ; there was a strange bird that flew abont yonr yoioe, 
mxkd related strange stones. This bird kept flying about while 
yon held this eonncil fire. After your patience had been ez- 
liansted in waiting several days, yon then determined to take 
VBy one by one, as we came to the connoil fire — and with this 
we were content 

When yon had finished with the Onondagas, yon then diowed 
the a^eement to ns, the Oneidas, pointed out the trne path, 
and opened onr eyes. We then comprehended yonr sentiments 
as they were laid before ns./* Yon raised ns from sinking into 
an nnfiithomable gnlph, and placed ns on a lagh monntain ; yon 
erected a fortification aronnd ns, so that no eyil spirits or 
strange birds oonld fly over and disturb ns ; yon completed an 
agreement to onr mutual satisfaction : it is firm and nnalter- 
aUe — no evil spirit shall be able to erase the lines. We are 
now fixed, and dwell in peace. 

I need not enlarge upon the council at Fort Staawix, and the 
proceedings at that place. You temember you saw a few 
Senecas there. You welcomed them, although they were 
neither invited, nor sachems, but little children ; they t^en told 
you with what difficulty they leaped over the mound at Gana- 
sake. 

Yon also remember, tiiat when those Seneca young men left 
you, you gave them good advice. As your patience was not 
yet exhausted, and your love for the Five Nations continued in 
full force, you invited the Senecas, through them, to meet you 
at Albany this winter, to consult upon subjects connected with 
their welfare. You also requested their attendance from the 
remotest parts of the nation They again heard your voice : 
you opened their eyes, and it pierced them to the heart to see 
their territory sinking, and that by and by the warriors would 
not be at liberty to hunt upon their land, and to provide for 
their women and children. 
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Sooa after ihiS) the keedmeii and imrrioni delib^aled en 
onrmeiMge, and detenainedthatit wosldbefortiiBgoodof ilie 
Fire NationSy and prevent onr utter destrnetion to r^Nur to 
Hub plaoe. Although some of onr saohanfl haTo not retomed 
from the sooi^ward, yet we are persnaded that onr delib^rataonfl 
and proe^edinga will meet their approbation. 

After frequent conferences with our brethren^ the Senecas, 
we deleimined to repair to this andent council fire ; we thon^t 
it agreeable to ancient usage to take with us two Inrotiiera of 
the Onondagaa and OneidaSi as witnesses, to this plaoe ^ where 
our ancestors kindled their council fires, the smoke of which 
reached the heavens, and round whidi they sat and talked of 
peace. I observed at first, that I should only touch upon one 
event after another. But need I call your attention to the 
councils and treaties held here by your and our forefathers. 
They then had but one head and one heart ; the chain of friend- 
ship was made of silver, so that it could not rust. Our ances- 
tors, you know, frequently met to bri^ten this okun, with a 
design to seewhether any evil spirit, that disturbs the peace of 
brethr^i, shook at it or sat upon it 

But I must leave this pleasant sulject, the paths of onr 
ancestmw. You have seen some of our brethren of the Five 
Nations, the Cayugas ; you have opened your mind, and en* 
couraged us to believe that you can save our sinking country ; 
and that if any of your people have overleaped the boundGi 
prescribed, you can erase the lines. This has given us great 
encoimigement and univwsal pleasure. 

Brother Governor, 

The Cayugas and Seneoas here present, thank you from the 
bottom of our hearts, that you have communicated freely with 
us. When we heard your first and second voice we were glad ; 
bat now we are quite rejoiced. It convinces us that you 
remembered and cherished the treaties between you and onr 
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A^re&lhers. The great spirit gave our aneestoni and us this 
iaknd, and we know that yoa are Anxions to pfomote hk derign 
that we should hare a place whereon to lire. We lore onr 
<K>imtry, and onr fathers loved their oonntry. 

We said we were glad to meet yon and hear your yoioe, and 
to feel aasored that you are able to save our sinking territory : 
we now put it all under your power : put your hands over the 
whole, reserving to us such a dish as you shall prescribe for us. 
This is perfectly agreeable to the usages of our ancestors, who 
loved peace, and loved their land ; and why ? because they 
loved their women and their children ; and while they loved 
peace and their land they enjoyed happy days. 

We repeat that we rejoice in this meeting and in these pro- 
eeedings. Those we have left behind, and those that wi& return 
from the south, will also rejoice at the result of our conferences. 
Our little ones can now look with pleasure for fish in the 
streams, and our warriors can hunt for wild beasts in the woods, 
and feel confident that they will not be driven from their 
country. (A string of bhick wampum with six tows.) 

Brother, 

I have repeatedly said that I was glad to hear your mind ; 
your words have sunk deep into my heart, and have raised up 
my land and country, that were about to sink. I entreat you, 
by this string, to keep firm to your word, and to reach out your 
hand over my country. Oar dish we will reserve. This trans- 
action will rejoice not only our absent friends, but our children's 
children, to the latest generation. They will declare, with joy, 
that Aquilanda,* the governor of New York, has rescued their 
country from destruction. (A string of white wampum with six 
rows.) 

* An Indian name given to Governor Clinton, which signifies rising 
sun. 
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You bftTe heard our iroioe ; we now entreat jov to open yov 
eara, and hear a speech from pur aistera, th^ govemesses. 

Brother, 

Our anoeatora considered it a great offence to reject the coun- 
sels of their women, particularly of the female goyemessefi. 
They were esteemed the mistresses of the soiL Who^ said our 
forefathers, bring us into being. Who cultivate our lands, 
kindle our fires, and boil our pots, but the women ? 

Our women say, that they are apprehensive their uncles have 
lost the power of hunting, as they were about destroying their 
country ; but they take this opportunity of thanking you for 
preyenting their fall down the precipice to which their uncles 
had brought them. 

They entreat that the veneration of their ancestors, in favor 
of women, be not disregarded, and that they may not be de- 
spised : the Great Spirit is their maker. 

The female governesses beg leave to speak with that freedom 
allowed to women, and agreeable to the spirit of our ancestors. 
They entreat the great chief to put forth his strength and pre- 
serve them in peace ; for they are the life of the nation ; your 
power cannot be disputed. Those that disturb them are your 
sulijects, and you can punish them. They rejoice that while 
their counsellors are settling a peace at Muskingum, and you 
are here laboring for their good, tranquillity will spread over the 
whole country. (Six strings of wampum. ) 

Then Good Peter added : 

Brother, 

Possess your mind in peace. You are sensible that in affairs 
of importance omissions may be made, and that a person is al- 
lowed afterward to correct them. 

You have greatly encouraged us, by promising to watch over 
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our peace, and to provide for our welfiure. It is probable that 
when we have completed our btuukess here, some bad men may 
break oyer the fence jon haye set around us. There are, 
excuse us brother, some bad men among the white people 
of this island ; they may not hear your yoice as fur as our coun- 
try : we therefore propose that Peter Ryckman, our child, may 
live ankong us in your behalf, look at our affiurs, and watch oyer 
our interests. 

Tou haye now heard our minds, and the resolutions we had 
formed before we left our country. I only act here as an agent, 
by the request of my brothers, the Cayugas, and I am now re- 
leased from my engagements. 
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